


SAY, MISTER 
HOW IS 
YOUR DOG? 


F he is all run-down, thin and un- 

thrifty, if his coat is harsh and 
staring, his eyesmatterated, bowelsdisturbed, urine high colored and 
frequently passed—if you feel badly every time you look at him— 


Eating Grass Won’t Help Him 


Dent’s Condition Pills Will 


Theyarea time-tried formula, that will pretty nearly makea dead dog 
eat. Asa tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts and those that are 
recovering from distemper or are affected with mange, eczema, 
or some debilitating disease, there is nothing to equal them. 


Price, Per Box, 50 Cents 


The Amateur Dog Book, a practical treatise on the 
treatment, care and training of dogs, 160 pages fully 
illustrated, will be mailed for Io cents. 


If your dog is sick and you do not know how to treat 
him, write to us and you will be given an expert’s 
opinion without charge. Pedigree blanks are free for 
postage—4 cents a dozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two-cent stamp. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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THE DRUMMING OF THE RUFFED GROUSE 


TO ALL WHO LOVE THE WOODS THE DEEP MYSTERIOUS SOUND ADDS JUST 
THE TOUCH OF VITAL, VIBRANT NATURE THAT MAKES THE WORLD KIN 


VERY one who knows and loves the 


big woods has heard coming through . 


the cool silence, a resonant “Boom 
— Boom — BOOM — Boom-Boom-Boom 
— Boo-Boo-B-B-B-B-b-b-b-b-boom,” 
which tells him that somewhere, in a 
shady nook, an old cock grouse is 
standing on a mossy log and showing 
off.. Instinctively one stops to listen, 
as the throbbing pulses strike one’s 
ear with a vibrant thrill that seems to 
come from nowhere ‘in particular, but 
permeates the fragrant air like an un- 
seen presence—a sort of audible will- 
o’-th’-wisp that lures one irresistibly 
into the forest depths, to follow the 
sound and try to stalk the drummer. 
If one creeps very quietly sometimes 
one can catch a glimpse of an elusive 
drab shadow, slipping away into a 
thicket; but usually that is all—the 
drummer and his drum remain a 
mystery. 

A great variety of explanations have 
been given as to the method by which the 
drumming is produced. It is made by the 
wings, and the observations of ornitholo- 
gists have established the fact’ that the 
sound is caused by the outspread wings of 
the bird rapidly beating the air without 
striking the bird’s body or any other ob- 
ject. The belief that the resonance of the 
sound is caused in part because, while 
drumming, the bird stands on a hollow 
log, was long ago abandoned. 

There has been much discussion as 
to how the grouse makes the sound, 
and the disputants can generally be 
divided into two schools; first, those 
who assert that the bird beats his 
breast like a gorilla, and second, those 
who maintain that he strikes his wings 
together behind his back. 

I cannot help wondering whether 
those of the former class have ever 
stopped to think how a grouse is put 
together. Any one who has tasted the 
delight of broiled grouse knows that 
the bird’s breast is not constructed 
like a gorilla’s, with a relatively thin 
resonant sounding board covering the 
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lungs. The stout, keeled breastbone of the 


grouse, with the powerful wing*® muscles 
attached, forms the only massive part of 
the bird’s body, and it is inconceivable to 





The grouse sleepily regarded the camera 


me how such a mass of rigid bone and 
soft flesh could act as a drum. The bird’s 
back, on the other hand, is simply a thin 
bony arch, forming a hollow box for the 
bird’s inflated lungs and vital organs, and 
on this box the wings are pivoted. Is 
it not natural to assume that such an 
inflated box will resonate when the 





Suddenly there came a look of alarm 
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wings are struck together very rapidly? 

So much for theory. But when one tries 
to put the theory to the test-of actual 
observation, difficulties arise. How- 
ever vain an old drummer maybe in 
displaying himself before the ladies 
of his own set, he seems to resent in- 
trusion, and is very reluctant to ‘per- 
form before a. human audience. Many 
times have I tried to stalk the wily 
old birds, and many times I have 
failed. But this fall I had the-oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. An old cock 
grouse .walked right into’ camp, made 
himself a member of -the family and 
performed -by the hour on his favor- 
ite drumming log while I kept my 
camera busy. The accompanying il- 
lustrations are the result of my activity. 


T was a bleak October day in the 

lake region of western Quebec, 

with a fine powder of snow sifting 
through the tree tops. Night caught 
us on the long portage between Ostabon- 
ing Lake and Poitier Lake, and as the 
next day was Sunday we decided to camp 
on the trail and make ourselves com- 
fortable. This accident brought us our 
good fortune. 

My companion was National Scout Com- 
missioner Dan Beard, and his tent was 
pitched just opposite mine with a fire 
between. The next morning the Com- 
missioner woke early, as usual, and 
when the rest of us had rubbed our 
eyes he announced that a large bird, 
which he supposed was a grouse, had 
brushed against his tent as it flew by. 
This did not surprise us much, for 
the Commissioner is always seeing and 
hearing unusual things, but we had 
scarcely finished breakfast when we 
heard the “Boom — Boom — BOOM!” 
of a drummer within a stone’s throw 
of camp. We peered carefully through 
the bushes and there, not thirty feet 
behind my tent, stood the old fellow 
on a beautiful mossgrown log, his 
neck stretched, his ruff spread, his tail 
flattened against the log and his wings 
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He looked as though about to leave 


beating their rhythmical tattoo. I could 
hardly believe my senses; and as the per- 
formance ceased and the bird settled down 
on his log, his feathers puffed up until he 
resembled a chrysanthemum and his head 
drawn down into the ball, I rubbed my 
eyes and wondered if I had been dreaming. 
But I had not long to wonder. ‘In a few 





But this move was part of the program 


minutes the fluffy ball again came to life 
and again the resonant “Boom” sounded 
through the woods, sending its message 
to all woodsfolk within earshot. 

This was the opportunity of a lifetime 
and we seized our cameras and began to 
stalk him. It soon became clear that we 
had.trespassed on his own: private pre- 





He poised his wings in starting position 


would appear and sleepily regard 
the eamera. 





serve, and he was determined to 
give place to nobody. He seemed 
to grow accustomed to our pres- 
ence, and we found that by crawl- 
ing carefully over the snowy 
ground, creeping up a few feet 
while he was drumming and then 
lying motionless while he was 
quiet, we could get within six feet 
of the old fellow. Then the cam- 
era came into action, so I will let 
the pictures tell their own story. 

The day was raw and chilly 
and our friend apparently 
was not feeling very brisk 
and vigorous. He _ spent 
most of his time in the 
chrysanthemum state, with 
just his beak and a few 
crest feathers protrudihg 
from the fluffy ball. After 
a while a_beadlike eye 


Then suddenly the 


bird turned his head and looked 
alarmed, while my heart sank 
within me, fearing that he would 
take flight. He stretched his 
neck apd began to bristle his 
feathers; then I felt certain he 
was about to walk off and 
leave me*to my chagrin. 
But no, this was all a part 
of the ceremony, as I 
learned later—a sort of 
opening number preparatory 
to the real performance. In 
a moment the show began. 
old bird 


stretched himself 
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their forward position that I think it leaves 
not a shadow of a doubt that they do not 
strike the bird’s breast. 

The whirring ceased, the performance 
was over and the bird subsided placidly 
into his ball of feathers and roosted, in- 
different to all the world about him, until 
the impulse seized him for a new demon- 
stration. 

This program was repeated again and 
again and again for perhaps two hours, 
giving me opportunity to study and photo- 
graph every phase of the proceeding. Then 





The wings were more widely extended 


The 
to 


his full height, head erect, crest 
upstanding, ruff spread, his tail 
pressed flat against the log and 
his breast feathers fluffed until 
they almost covered his feet, his 
wings partly unfolded and 
drooped until they trailed 
the log. A slight elevation 
of the wings and then they 
were. thrown sharply back- 
ward, striking together be- 
hind the bird’s back with 


a deep, soft “Boom,” return- 
ing almost instantly to the start- 
ing position, but with the feathers 
somewhat spread. In a couple of 
seconds another preliminary beat 
left the wings still more extended 
and the primaries further sepa- 
rated. The next beat came more 


quickly and then beat fol- 
lowed beat, faster and still 
faster, as the bird stretched 
himself almost on tiptoe in 
his ecstasy and the wings 
became an indistinguishable 
blur, while the deep tattoo 
resounded far and wide 
throughout the forest. 

It was at this point that the de- 
spair of the photographer seized 
me, for the day was dark and the 
sky leaden, so that even my rapid 
lens could not stop the motion 
of those whirring wings. But I 
did succeed in getting one shot 
which, though it shows the wings, 
only as a blur, I think will prove 
to the most skeptical that they did 
actually strike together behind the 
drummer’s back. A front view 
shows the wings so clearly in 


my friend apparently decided that it was 
lunch time and, after making a careful 
toilet, the proud drummer became trans- 
formed into an inconspicuous and elusive 
Quaker-colored bird, and walked carefully 
down the log, pecking at the buds on the 
shrubbery as he went. The rfhotographer 





And the next beat came more quickly 


reeled off the precious film, packed it care- 
fully in his duffle bag and wondered if his 
life-long ambition had really been fulfilled 
—for every camera hunter knows that 
there’s many a slip between the posing and 
the picture. 

Few. subjects have been more discussed 
by American naturalists and sportsmen 
than this same drumming, a sound so fa- 
miliar to outdoor men as hardly to need 
description. It is commonly thought to be 
a mating call, though by no means sounded 
only at the pairing season in spring; for 
the roll of the drumming, sounding like 
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far-off thunder, is often heard in late sum- 
mer and autumn. Dr. George Bird Grin- 
nell thinks it is possible that this autumnal 
drumming is made by the young males, 
just as sometimes in autumn a young male 
songbird may be heard to practice in low 
tones the lay which it will utter during 
the mating season of the following spring. 

I have often been asked why the grouse 
drums, but the more I think about it and 
observe the birds, the more I do not know. 
Some believe it is a call to attract the hen 


Beat followed beat, faster and faster 


bird. While this may be true in the spring- 
time, it certainly does not apply in October 
when the birds are scattered and payin 
scant attention to each other. : 
Cthers assert that it is simply the ex- 
pression of an impulse to show off his 
finery, like a strutting turkey cock, or like 
a magnificent swan I once knew who arched 
his wings, laid his head back between them. 
and sailed majestically about, turning and 


The wings evidently struck at the back 


pirouetting and displaying himself as long 
as any one would look at him. 

A correspondent of Forest and Stream 
has expressed the view that a grouse drums 
from the same motives that actuate the 
barnyard cock to crow and flap his wings, 
namely, to announce the approach of day, to 
attract the female or to triumphover a rival. 

Mr. Beard suggests that it is purely an 
involuntary impulse which seizes the bird 
at periodic intervals and that the bird can- 
not help it any more than one can help 


sneezing. This explanation sounded 
especially reasonable on that bleak 
October day, when the bird seemed 
thoroughly disgusted at the pros- 
pect of approaching winter, and 
one might almost imagine that he 
was simply going through an ex- 
ercise to keep warm. 

One of the best descriptions of 
the process of drumming is that 
given by Mr. Manly Hardy, of 
Brewer, Maine, who says: “The 

cock grouse usually selects a 
mossy log near some open 
hedge, clearing or woods 
road, and partly screened by 
bushes’, where he can see and 
not be seen. When about 
to drum he erects his neck 
feathers, spreads his tail, and with 
dropping wings steps with a jerky 
motion along a log for some dis- 
tance each way from his drumming 
place, walking back and forth sev- 
eral times and looking sharply in 
every direction. Then standing 
crosswise, he stretches himself to 
his fullest height and delivers the 
blows with his’ wings fully upon his 
sides, his wings being several inches 
clear from the log. After drum- 
ming he settles quietly down into 

a sitting posture and re- 
mains silently listening for 
five or ten minutes, when, if 

no cause for alarm is discovered, 
he repeats the process.” 

It is said that if, during the 
drumming, another male grouse 
makes its appearance near the 
drumming place, the birds fight 
with much spirit. An account of 
such a battle is given by a corre- 
spondent of Forest and Stream, 
who writes from Schenectady, 

New York, and signs him- 
self “Dorp.” He says, in 
substance : 

“I was walking along a 
country road, about the first 
of June, when I heard 
from the depths of an ad- 
jacent wood an unusual rustling 
sound for which I could not ac- 
count. The sound stopped, began 
again, again stopped, and was re- 
peated at intervals of a minute or 
two. Not knowing what caused the 
sound, I crossed the fence and 
cautiously approached the place. 
After I had gone about fifty yards, 
screening myself as much as pos- 
sible behind trees, I came up to 
within twenty yards of a large dead 
log, upon which stood two 
ruffed grouse in battle array. 

They stood something like 

six feet from each other, 

with the black feathers 
around their necks raised till 
they almost pointed toward their 
heads, which were lowered, and 
which they were shaking at each 
other in defiance. In a few mo- 
ments they gradually approached 
each other, and when about two 
feet apart they rushed together, the 
momentum and their wings carry- 
ing them into the air about a foot 
above the log. While there they 
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The wings did not strike the breast at all 


back to the log, where a short tussle took 
place, when they separated and moved 
back to a distance of about six feet from 
one another. 

“After an interval they advanced toward 
each other again and repeated the same 
performance as before. The desperate 
battle went on by ‘rounds’ till several were 
fought. How long the fight had been go- 
ing before I came upon the scene I had no 
means of knowing, but after they had come 
together several times in my presence, the 
bird that seemed the smaller moved back- 
ward, still presenting a defiant attitude, 


He subsided placidly into a ball of feathers 


with his head lowered, till he came to the 
end of the log, when he jumped off and 
disappeared. 

“Upon this the victor raised himself and 
stretched up until he nearly stood on his 
toes, expanding his wings at the same 
time. It looked for a moment as if he 
would crow. Then settling himself back, 
he brought his wings down against his 
breast with a sound like that produced by 
forcibly striking a bass drum. Again he 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 244) 


struck repeated blows and then fell And carefully rearranged his shaken plumage 
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As I finished Dick’s letter Ted butted’ 


into the office and ‘wanted to go fishin’ 






me 
nw Lyrae, 






It was sad to behold what a blown-down 
‘spruce had done to Dick’s canoe 
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THEM TWO FISH 
=) LOOK AS IF THEY’O 
TusT SEEN HATCHED! 





THERE'S YO 











We had two baby trout:-apiece for supper 
whereas we could have eaten a whale 


A WEAK WEEK-END AT WILLEWAGASSETT 


“NEWT” NEWKIRK CONTRIBUTES TO THE LITERATURE OF FOOD CONSERVATION WITH 
A TALE OF A MEATLESS SATURDAY AND EATLESS SUNDAY IN A FISHING CAMP 


S I sat at my desk readin’ my fly-book 

a messenger boy appeared from no- 

where in particular and handed me 
a letter. I slit it open and a key dropped 
out. Here is the letter: 

“DEAR NEWT—Just had a wire from 
the chief calling me to the home office, so 
can’t go with you on that: fishing trip to 
Willewagassett over the week-end. I’m 
just as sorry as you are, but listen :—why 
don’t you take a friend and go anyhow? 
I left*plerity of grub in camp when I was 
there. last month. You'll find my canoe 
turned up on shore and paddles under the 
piazza. - Trout and salmon ought to be com- 
ing fine there now. Hope you have good 
luck. Here’s the key.to camp. 


“Yours, 
“DICK.” 

As I sat there holding the letter in my 
hand. it’s a curious thing that Ted Palmer 
should bust into the office, hit me a friendly 
wallop on the back and exclaim, “Look 
here, Newt, old scout—when are you gonna 
take me on that fishin’ trip you’ve been 
promisin’ me for two years?” “When?” 
says I sneakin’ the letter into my pocket 
and stallin’ along for time. “Yes, when?” 
says Ted; “do you know wot I think, 
Newt? I think that you think that just 
because I don’t know anything about the 
fishin’ game I’d be a bother and a nuisance 
and you don’t want me. Is that so?” 

“Ted,” says I, “you hurt my feelings like 
everything when you say that and you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, but since 
you've accused me of it right to my face, 
I’ll admit there’s more truth than poetry 
in what you say. Now listen, Ted,—if I 
take you to a lake that is so full of fish 
they hardly have elbow room to swim, will 
you be.a dead game sport and put up 
cheerfully with camp life instead of beefin’ 
and kickin’ and quittin’?” 

“Cross my heart and hope to choke if I 
don’t,” says Ted. “Newt, you’ve got me 
all wrong—I’m no boo-baby in the woods. 
nor anywhere else. Say, I'll eat grass and 
sleep on the ground if necessary. I tell 
you I’m tough and I’d rather rough it than 
smooth it—that’s the kind of a guy I am.” 
“Yeh,” says I, “that’s wot they all say, but 
I’ve observed that when I get a sofa-pillow 
slob like you away off in the tall timber 
far from home and mother he generally 
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misses his slippers, or hankers for his 
tooth-brush or hollers because he doesn’t 
get grape-fruit for breakfast. However, 
Teddy, I’m gonna take a chance on you. 
Be at the station at 9 in the morning with 
an old suit of clothes—and that’s all. Leave 
the rest to me, understand? “I get you,” 
says Ted gleefully wringing my hand, then 
he beat it. 
x ES ok ok * * 

T was about 4 p. m. the next day (Sat- 

| urday) after a railway journey of 70 

miles and an eight mile hike through 
the woods that Ted and I came in sight of 
Dick’s camp on the shore of Willewagas- 
sett. “Hooray, we’re here!” yells Ted with 
boyish enthusiasm: “say, Newt, ain’t that 
a swell lake!” “You just wait,” says I, 
“until you bite into some of the swell trout 
out of that swell lake which we’re gonna 
have for supper. How’s your appetite?” 
“T could eat a couple of dozen trout raw 
right now,’ says Ted. While he was 
dancin’ around the camp like a wild Injun 
I stood near the shore with my chin on my 
chest mournfully looking down at the canoe 
A big spruce, weak at the roots, had blown 
down and: rested squarely across it—the 
canoe was smashed flatter than a pancake! 

Then I turned sadly toward the camp 
and unlocking the door pushed it open. As 
Ted and I stepped inside a big fat and 
sassy porcupine, bristling with splinters, 
gave us one look and ducked through a hole 
in the floor! That camp was a mess. It 
was evident the grub Dick left had in- 
spired the “porkies” to gnaw their way in- 
side, then they had helped themselves. The 
slab of bacon was gone, rind and all—a 
bag of flour was knocked from a shelf and 
its contents defiled—a sack of cornmeal had 
been devoured, likewise a package of flap- 
jack flour and sundry other edibles too nu- 
merous to mention. Even a glass jar of 
salt and one containing tea had been 
knocked down and broken. To tell the 
truth there wasn’t enough grub left in that 
camp to furnish a square meal for a hun- 
gry fly! 

Here we were eight miles from the rail- 
road flag-station and the Lord only knows 
how far from the nearest supplies, hun- 
grier than a couple of wolves and not a bite 
to eat! I went out on the camp piazza and 
sat down with my face in my hands. Ted 


sat down beside me as cheerful as a cricket. 
“Well,” says he, “ain’t it about time to 
eat?” “Eat!” I snaps scornfully; “that 
word sounds familiar to me—I’ve heard it 
before somewhere. Yeh, Theodore, this is 
the time and the place to eat and I recken 
we've got the appetites—there’s only one 
little thing we’re short of and that’s grub.” 
“Nothing at all?” gasps Ted. “Not even a 
cup of tea,” sighs I. 

Ted didn’t say anything more, but he did 
some heavy ponderin’. I strung up my fly- 
rod thinking I could perhaps from the shore 
coax enough trout from the shallows for 
supper, but the brush was so thick that my 
fly was hung up half the time. Finally, 
however, I did get’a rise and hooked a 
trout which I played carefully and at length 
landed. Without exaggeration it was four 
inches long! Honest it was a crime to 
take the poor little thing away from its 
mother. After an hour’s lashing up and 
down shore I got three more about the 
same size. While Ted slicked up the camp 
I dressed the four baby-trout and broiled 
‘em over an outside fire. In the process of 
broiling they shrank until you had to look 
twice to see. ’em with the naked eye! 
“Supper’s ready!” I hollers and Ted came 
out lickin’ his chops. “Wot are you tryin’ 
to do, kid me?” he asks. Handing him 
two of the trout on a square of birch-bark 
I says, “There now, eat till you “bust.” 
In a couple of gulps we downed those baby 
trout, heads, tails, toenails and eyebrows— 
also without salt. “How’d you like ’em?” 
says I. “How in blazes can I tell from only 
two?” says Ted. “Don’t ask for a second 
helping,” says I, “’cause it ain’t polite.” 
“IT wish you'd eaten all four of ’em,” says 
Ted; “only two made me twice as hungry.” 


PROWLED around until I found an axe 

and a box of nails, then we went to work 

building a raft, from which to fish. It 
consisted largely of logs held together by 
odds and ends of boards spiked down on 
top. That raft was not a thing of beauty, 
but when we pushed it into the water and 
got on it bore us both up. By now it was 
dark, so we moored it securely and went 
into the camp. Fortunately there was some 
kerosene in the lamp and we enjoyed the 
luxury of a light. We also had plenty of 
tobacco and the hungrier we got the harder 
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I felt a sharp pain in my right ear, then 
my hat was rudely jerked off my head 


we smoked. We spent the evening talking 
about good things to eat and went to bed 
in disgust. 

Next morning we each took a big drink 
of water, pulled our belts a notch tighter 
and called it breakfast. Then we got on 
the raft and pushed off. I had my fly-rod 
and Ted a steel bait rod I had brought for 
him to fish with. In a tin tobacco box he 
carried a few frogs for bait which he had 
rounded up along the shore. We also 
threw on a canoe paddle with which to 
manipulate the raft. After considerable 
exertion we worked off into deep water. 
Ted baited up and dropped his frog over- 
board while I began casting. 


T was an ideal day,-but not for fly fish- 
ing, because the water was too glassy— 
what I silently prayed for was a bit of a 

breeze to ruffle the surface. I whipped 
away persistently changing flies now and 
then, but got never a rise. I was just 
going to ask Ted if he’d had a bite when 
I felt a sharp sting in my right ear and 
off went my hat! Whirling about I saw my 
lid sailing through the air on Ted’s hook! 
“Wot are you doin’?” I yelps. “I’m tryin’ 
to throw my hook like you do yours,” 
says Ted sheepishly. “Yeh,” says I, “and 
a fine job you made of it!—you got my 
hat and nearly one ear!” “T’ll do better 
after I’ve practiced a little,’ says Ted. 
“Permit me to explain to you, Theodore,” 
says I very sarcastic, “that I’m fishin’ with 
a FLY ROD an yov're fishin’ with a BAIT 
ROD. You're not supposed to slam your 
hook around carelessly through the atmos- 
phere, understand? All you have to do is 
to let your little froggie sink and wait for 
a bite. I only brought two eyes with me 
and I need ’em both in my business. Kind- 
ly pass the hat and resume your knitting.” 

With that I went to casting again while 
Ted kept growlin’ and grumblin’ under 
his breath. I overheard him tell him- 
self confidentially that he didn’t believe 
there was a —— fish in the whole 
— lake! Meanwhile the listless calm 
persisted .and the sun, well up by now, 
poured his rays mercilessly down upon us. 
I had stopped casting and begun to per- 
spire. After a long, strained silence Ted 
says in a casual tone: 

“Newt, wot makes my pole jiggle like 
that—I can’t hold it still?’ Soon as I took 
a look I yells, “Man alive, you’ve got one 
on!’ “One wot?” says Ted without the 
slightest sign of excitement. “One fish,” 
says I, “and a big one!—don’t hold your 
reel tight like that!—let it run!—give ’im 
more rope!” “Wot kind of a fish?” drawls 
Ted. “How long has this been goin’ on?” 
I asks. “Oh, ’bout 10 minutes,” he answers. 


“Then it’s a big trout,” say I; “if it had - 


In trying to avoid the slimy eel I stepped 
on it and skidded into the lake! 


been a salmon it would have broken water.” 
“Wot do you mean, broken water?” yawns 
Ted. “Aw, don’t ask so many fool ques- 
tions,” snaps I, “and give that trout more 
line or you'll lose ’im!” “If I give him 
more line,” says Ted, “I’ll only have to 
bother windin’ it in again.” “Ted, I ought 
to take that rod away from you,” I roars; 
“man, you've got a monster trout on your 
hook and you show about as much sportin’ 
spirit as a hitchin’-post!” “Wot do you 
want me to do,” he asks; “act like a crazy 
man? One nut on a raft is enough.” Then 
he added, “I’ll bet that durn trout has 
mussed up my frog and spoiled it.” 

It made me righteously mad to see that 
poor simp sit there unconcerned and play 
fast and-loose with a big, handsome trout 
that would probably weight three or four 
pounds. After a line or two of language 
that isn’t fit to print I told Ted to handle 
his catch to suit himself since he wouldn’t 
take advice and that if he lost the fish he 
would be taking food out of our mouths. 


E held a tight rein and the rod was 
bent into a half circle most of the 
time, but by some miracle the fish re- 

mained onthe hook. Between struggles Ted 
was bringing him up. I quietly soaked the 
net. As he reeled in he kept peering over 
the side and finally says, “Gee-whizz, ain’t a 
trout a funny lookin’ thing!” “A trout,” 
says I, with reverence, “is one of the most 
beautiful creatures the Creator ever made.” 
“This one ain’t,” says Ted; “it looks like 
a snake to me.” “Like a wot!” says I 
steppin’ over behind him for a look and 
then steppin’ right back again—when the 
raft listed badly to port. Then he lifted 
hi§ catch to the surface. “Good Lord,” I 
gasps, “it’s an eel!”—and sure enough it 
was, a four footer anyhow! “Wot kind of 
a trout is an eel?” asks Ted. “A trout 
ain’t a eel,” snaps I; “a eel and a trout is 
—” “A trout-eel!” butts in Ted. “Yes,” 
says I all balled up, “that’s it—a trout and 
a eel is a trout-eel—naw, naw, it is NOT 
a trout-eel! You durn fool, there ain’t no 
sich animile as a trout-eel! A eel is ——” 
“Allright, allright—don’t get peevish, 
Newt,” interrupts Ted; “one more question 
—is this thing good to eat?” “Some folks 
eat ’em,” says I. “Well,” says Ted, “we 
are the folks—here he comes!” 

Before I could protest he yanked that 
four feet of slippery, slimy,’ wriggly eel 
aboard the raft! I have no particular 
grudge against an eel, but I don’t like to 
have one skidding around my underpinning. 
The clammy thing hit me a slippery slap 
across the shin. I side-stepped quickly to 
keep from stepping on it and—stepped ON 
it! Glare ice was nothing compared with 
that eel. Both feet shot from under me 


WT, DON'T You 
WANTA DRAG 
My EEL A SpELL? 


It was a hard hike back to camp, but 
Ted’s eel slipped along slick as grease 


and off the raft and into the lake I 
splashed! Ted said afterward that before 
I came up a bunch of bubbles came ahead 
of me and that each bubble busted into a 
cuss-word when it reached the surface. 

By the time I had climbed back on the 
raft he had killed the ¢el with: the’ canoe 
paddle. “For two cents,” I hisses, “I'd 
throw you into the lake for pushin’ me 
off!” “T don’t care if you do,” he answers; 
“I’m too hot anyhow—is the water cool?” 
“Yes, it is!” I snarls. “Besides,” says Ted, 
“I didn’t push you off—you stepped on my 
eel and slipped off—look at the scar you 
made on him—you nearly ruined him.” I 
didn’t say any more—what was the use! 

Interested in Ted’s wrestle with the con- 
founded eel I had failed to notice that a 
brisk breeze had come up and that we had 
drifted half way across the lake. “Gimme 
that canoe paddle!” I says sharply tryin’ 
to make out camp. “That’s funny,” says 
Ted. “Wot’s funny?” says I. “Where IS 
the canoe paddle?” says Ted. I looked 
around—the canoe paddle was gone! “I'll 
tell you,” says Ted showing signs of almost 
human intelligence, “I think the canoe pad- 
dle must have slid off the raft.” I knew 
it had slid off the raft because I could see 
it shining on the waves a couple of hundred 
yards to windward, but I said nothing— 
there are times when even profanity will 
not express human emotions! 

Willewagassett at this point was over a 
mile wide and the wind continued to 
freshen—in fact it got so fresh that white- 
caps began to break over the raft which 
rocked and reared and groaned as the old 
he-rollers slid under it. Every minute I 
looked for it to break up. Ted seemed to 
be enjoying the voyage, but that was be- 
cause he didn’t have enough sense to real- 
ize our danger. We hung on desperately 
and as the opposite shore approached I 
crouched and made ready to spring when 
the raft struck, yelling at Ted to do the 
same. But when I jumped ashore Ted’s end 
of the raft dipped, his foot slipped and in, 
he went to his neck! As he waded drip- 
ing ashore he blamed me for ducking him. 
I was not guilty; but I was glad. 


FTER I had cut the hook out of the 
eel’s month Ted says, “Newt, how 
are you gonna carry that eel?” “How 

am I gonna carry it?” says I with the ac- 
cent on the “I”—“I am NOT gonna carry 
it. This is your eel, Theodore, and you're 
gonna have the honor of carryin’ it.” Then 
we started around the shore tocamp. I will 
not dwell on that trip. It was all of three 
miles through brush, swamp, brambles and 
blow-downs. On top of this we had been. 
fasting since the night before and it was 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 236) 
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AMID THE HILLS AND DALES OF WARWICK 


FIFTY YEARS AGO A MIXED BAG OF WOODCOCK, QUAIL, RABBITS, GROUSE; SQUIRRELS 


HE engine had whistled down brakes, 
and the train had come to a grinding, 
jolting stop. With my “valise” in one 

hand and my gun case in the other, I de- 
scended to the station platform, where was 
congregated the usual array of village 
loungers. On the outskirts of the crowd, 
stood a fine gray horse attached to a stout 
“Jaeger” wagon, in which was seated a 
sturdy boy of about seventeen, whose 
square jaws (on which the “down” of 
manhood was just appearing) and steady 
gray eyes gave promise of’ the man to 
come whose word was as good as his bond 
and who never deserted a friend, John R. 
Vandervoort of blessed memory. As he 
saw me he uttered a shout of welcome, and 
soon we were shaking hands and slapping 
each other on the back as boys have done 
for generations. The gun case and “valise” 
were placed in the rear of the wagon, and 
with me seated beside him John gave rein 
to the gray and we quickly crossed the 
bridge and up the main street of the village. 

“John,” I said, “that is a mighty fine 
horse you are driving.” “Yes,” he replied, 
“st is a colt I have raised and broken my- 
self, and I think he will make a good one. 
Is that your new gun? I saw you were 
handling it pretty carefully.” Thus chat- 
ting we passed up a wide street newly set 
to sugar maple saplings (these are now 
magnificent trees, and make a dense shade 
in summer). After driving about a mile 
John said, “I guess we will take the short 
cut over the “Ridge.” Here where we 
turned sharply to the left stood an old stone 
house, with red barns. This place had a 
peculiar interest fur me, for here my great- 
grandfather dwelt during the war of the 
Revolution and here his heroic wife looked 
after his affairs and reared her numerous 
family during those seven long, trying 
years: while he served his country, and 
fought the invader. This was the “stamp- 
ing ground” of “cow boy” and “skinner,” 
and during their forays, Grandmother and 
her boys would hide the live stock in the 
secret places of the hills until the danger 
had past. In this house my father was 
born, and my grandfather lived, until he 
sold out in 1832 and moved to New Jersey. 

Quickly the nimble footed gray brought 
us to the crest of the ridge, where we 


AND WOOD DUCK WAS AN ORDINARY DAY’S SPORT IN THESE HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS 


By WIDGEON 


stopped for a moment to admire the view. 
We stood on an eminence in the middle of 
a vast amphitheatre; to the north lay the 
Cedar Swamps of the “Drowned Lands,” 
beyond them tier upon tier far as the eye 
could see, stretched the ramparts of the 
mystic Catskills, to the east and south were 
“Sugar Loaf,’ “Mount Peter,” and the 
rugged “Shawangunk” range, their precipi- 
tous slopes glowing with all the marvelous 
tints of Autumn, while to the west “Mount 
Eve” and “Mount Adam,” cast their dark 
shadows on the plain below. 

Fifty years ago Orange County was at the 
zenith of its prosperity, and was considered 
the first county in the United States in 
dairy products. The well painted white 
homesteads and red barns dotted the hills 
and roadsides, well kept stone walls check- 
ered hillside and valley covered with au- 
tumn verdure. Here and there strewn over 
the landscape like pearls were small lakes, 
behind us in-the valley, like a silver thread, 
ran the waters of the beautiful winding 
Waywayanda, and in the dale closé beneath 
us, in the full glory of the setting sun of a 
perfect October day, like a gem in a golden 
setting, lay the beautiful village of War- 
wick, made famous by the pen of the gifted 
but ill-fated “Frank Forrester.” That pic- 
ture will never fade from my mind, and I 
consider it the most perfect pastoral scene 
in all America. 


ONTINUING on our way, we soon 
C passed down the northern side of the 

ridge, and rattling over the bridge were 
at our destination. Here John’s brother Fred 
came forth to meet us. The gray was quickly 
unhitched and prepared for the night in the 
huge red barn, and with the boys I was 
soon in the old stone house to meet the 
rest of the family, Mr. and Mrs. Vander- 
voort and their daughters Mary and Hat- 
tie. After a bountiful supper such as Mrs. 
Vandervoort knew well how to prepare, we 
repaired to the sitting room where ,I 
brought forth my proudest possession for 
the inspection of the boys. Some years 
before this, a Scotch gentleman who had 
married into our family had imported from 
England for his use two genuine Joe Man- 
ton field guns, a fourteen and sixteen bore. 
For the fourteen bore he had paid the then 





stupendous price of thirty-five pounds; it 
was a beauty and its shooting qualities 


were unsurpassed. This Scotch relative 
had died recently and at the sale of his 
effects my ever indulgent father had pur- 
chased this coveted gun at a round figure 
for me, his only son. 

This was the “new” gun John had asked 
about. The gun was in splendid condi- 
tion and was greatly admired as it passed 
from hand to hand, its locks were master- 
pieces and to this day work as smoothly as 
if made of rubber. It was my companion 
for many years’ sport, and was discarded 
only to make way for the breech loader. 


R. VANDERVOORT had a large 

dairy and the boys were around 

early the next morning to attend to 
the milking; of course, I was with them 
and saw and enjoyed the marvel of a sun- 
rise in the hill country. Have any of my 
readers ever sat down to a breakfast of 
buckwheat cakes, from buckwheat grown 
on your own farm? With butter from 
your own cows? And delicious buckwheat 
honey made by your own bees? If you 
have, you will knédw how that breakfast 
tasted that morning to a certain very hun- 
gry boy from Jersey. 

John’s father was a cold, hard task 
mas‘er, and much against his will the boy 
was required to work that day, so after 
dinner, with the new gun on my shoulder, 
I went up the lane to the “brush” lot near 
the woods. This lot was covered here and 
there with bunches of briers and coarse 
grass, an ideal place for rabbis, but I had 
no dog and wished for my own much prized 
pair of hounds. I tramped but a little 
while when with a rush a rabbit scuttled 
through the briers, and as he crossed an 
open place I killed him neatly. As I 
crashed through the briers to pick him up, 
away went another; this one I covered 
quickly but did not stop, and was much 
disappointed to see him enter a nearby 
woodchuck hole. Picking up the dead one, 
I walked over to the woodchuck hole out 
of curiosity, and looking in, there were the 
hind legs of the rabbit I had shot at. 
Thrusting my arm down the hole, | pulled 
the rabbit out quite dead. This put me in 
good humor; I vowed it to be my lucky day. 
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Carefully covering the ground, I picked 
up now and then a-rabbit until I came near 
the wood lot fence, when with a startling 
roar of wings a large brown bird burst 
from a brier bush and made for the woods. 
I was surprised, but kept my head. 
The little Manton came to my shoulder 
and as my finger pressed the trigger, I 
knew the bird was mine, and it fell with a 
thud on the farther side of the fence. 
Quickly I clambered over and just as I 
stooped to pick up the dead bird up sprang 
another in my very face; for an instant I 
was badly “rattled,” then with an 
effort I pulled myself together, and 
covered the fleeing bird, which was 
going like a rocket through the tim- 
ber. At the crack’ of the gun the 
stricken bird made a long “slant” and 
striking ‘the ground bounced like a 
ball, and I had the pleasure of. hear- 
ing its wings beating a tattoo. on the 
dry leaves. I had killed my first pair 
of ruffed grouse under rather trying 
circumstances, and was, of course, 
greatly elated. How I smoothed their 
plumage, and admired their dark 
ruffs will be understood by all “Boys,” [yy 
both old and young, who are ad- § 
dicted to the shooting habit. I now 
turned my steps toward home. Near 
the wood’s edge was a little “springy” 
spot grown up with alders. Ags I en- 
tered this, with a musical twitter up 
sprang a woodcock, a full grown Oc- 
tober bird; swiftly as an arrow’s flight 
he threaded the alder tops, and was away 
for the wood behind me. Turning quickly 
I held well above him, and the puff of 
feathers that floated back at the report of 
the gun told me I had aimed correctly and 
I found him just at the wood’s edge, a fine, 
fat, magnificent specimen. Hurrying down 
the lane I reached the house just at sunset, 
and from my hunting coat laid out for 
John’s inspection seven rabbits, two ruffed 
grouse, and one woodcock, killed without 
a single miss, and the stock of the little 
Manton went up to par. 


After supper John and I walked down 
the winding road to visit neighbor Nathan- 
iel Knapp, or “Than” as he was generally 
called, to make final arrangements for a 
shooting trip on the morrow. It was a 
beautiful October evening, a hint of frost 
was in the air, and in the vast dome above 
us a myriad stars twinkled brightly, while 
in the west over the crest of Mount Eve 
hung the thin golden crescent of a new 
moon. At Knapp’s I met Tom Baird, the 
son of another neighbor, who was to be one 
of our party in the hunt. Matters were soon 
talked over and it was decided to start 
next morning right after milking time. 
During our call John had done considerable 
“blowing” about my gun and my shooting 
ability and on our way home he informed 
me that Than was a noted fox hunter and 
considered one of ‘the best shots in Orange 
County, and also informed me that he ex- 
pected me to beat him shooting next day. 
This prospect was a “facer” but I mentally 
decided to do my best. We were around 
early next morning, the milking was soon 
done, and the milk in cans taken to the 
“spring house” and plunged in the spring to 
cool, then a hearty breakfast and we were 
off. Than and John were in the first 
wagon, with the hounds Bessie and Bugle 
back of the seat, while Tom and I in an- 
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other wagon brought up the rear. We fol- 
lowed the road around the base of Mount 
Eve, then headed east to the little village 
of Florida. Here just east of the village 
on the edge of the great swamps, we in- 
tended to hunt in the morning, and in the 
afternoon finish our day, in the sloping 
woodlands east of Tompkins Pond (now 
Glenmere Lake). 

_ We left our horses in the barn of one 
of Than’s friends, and were soon on our 
hunting ground, where the dogs soon had 
a rabbit going which Than quickly brought 
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to bag. We found the “bunnies” fairly 
plentiful, and it soon became evident that 
Knapp was a good shot, familiar with the 
ground, and shooting ahead of his own 
dogs, and if I hoped to make any showing 
against him, I must work hard, and depend 
entirely on my own efforts, so I kept a 
little to one Side and “got busy.” We were 
hunting on the edge of the great swamps 
that stretched for miles on either hand. 
All that great extent over which we beat 
that morning has since been reclaimed, and 
hundreds of acres of onions and other veg- 
etables are growing where “Bessie” and 
“Bugle” trailed the cottontails. 


N rounding a.thicket I flushed a covey 
of quail making a double, and as they 
crossed Than, he killed one also; and 

again from a dense brier bunch a grouse 
burst forth, and I killed him with the second 
barrel. Occasionally from the alders would 
rise a woodcock, to be bagged or missed by 
some one of the four, so we kept steadily 
on. From time to time, I would start a 
rabbit, some of which the little Manton 
stopped. Once in a while the dogs would 
bring one my way to be added to my score, 
so when we stopped by a cool, bubbling 
spring for lunch, I felt fairly well satisfied 
with results. After lunch we headed back 
for the woodland by the pond. Here the 
dogs started-a fox and made the welkin 
ring with their music as they chased him 
from ridge to ridge. It took Knapp nearly 
an hour to whip them off. The road ran 
near the woods on my beat, and I saw an 
apple tree over the fence on the other side 
with the ground covered with large yellow 
apples that looked good to me so I crossed 
the road, clambered to the top of the stone 
wall, and, jumping over, landed astride of 
the biggest’ snake I have ever seen outside 
of a museum. I have a great antipathy 
for snakes and feel sure that my hair 
raised my hunting cap, but this snake was 
dead, stretched out by some joker to scare 
apple lovers. It was a black snake at least 


eight feet long, with a white ring around 
its neck; they call. them “Racers” in 
Orange County, and father had told me of 
one chasing him across-a stony pasture, one 
evening when he was a boy bringing home 
the cows, not many miles from where I 
then stood. 

The last turn across the woodland 
brought me next the shore of the pond. A 
little distance in front of me was a notch 
in the shore line, making a little “cove,” 
whose surface -was covered with lily pads. 
On the shore were several oak trees whose 

acorns fell at the edge of the pond 
and whose limbs overhung the water, 
acorns fell at the edge of. the pond 
and a tangle of alders and brush. As 
I passed this spot with a roar of wings 
a flock of wood ducks crashed through 
the alders and oak branches and away 
across the pond. Instantly the little 
Manton came to my shoulder and two 
crossing ducks fell to the first barrel. 
but alas! the great purple. headed 
drake swerved to the left as my finger 
pressed the trigger of the second bar- 
rel, and I missed him clean. With a 
dead branch from an oak, I clambered 
out on a rock and retrieved the dead 
ducks and was again on my way, call- 
ing from time to time to my com- 
rades, to keep in touch with them. 
Now and then a shot and shout from 
them told me they too were .adding 
to the score. Occasionally a burst of music 
from the hounds would warn me that an- 
other rabbit was started, and a few came 
my way and gave me a shot. From a dis- 
tance, the strident voices of the blue jays 
gave notice of their objections to our in- 
vading their preserves, and a shadow fall- 
ing in front of me, and the harsh “caw” of 
a crow informed me that black marauder 
was keeping watch and ward over the 
woodland and its denizens. , 


Down the path before me stood a large 
moss covered rock; as I neared it, with a 
noise like muffled thunder, a large grouse 
took wing and with an “auger” twist 
whirled behind a large hemlock. Throwing 
the gun well ahead of what I believed 
to be his line of flight, I fired through the 
drooping branches, and as the severed 
twigs came rattling down, heard a thud on 
the opposite side of the tree and the tat- 
too of stricken wings. It was a magnifi- 
cent cock with a great dark brown “tippet” 
around his neck. A few paces farther on 
and away went his mate; with a whirl she 
was behind a large oak. Springing quickly 
to one side, I covered her, when just as I 
pressed the trigger she swerved again and 
the whole load of shot was embedded in a 
chestnut tree, and she had outwitted me 
and escaped. 


We were now nearing the end of the 
wood, and the sun was low in the west, 
when far in front of me I heard the bark 
of a gray squirrel ; cautiously I stalked him, 
and:at last there he was, perched on a limb 
in a large chestnut tree, furiously scolding 
something. Slowly I brought the gun to 
my shoulder, when just as I was about to’ 
press the trigger I saw a gleam of red at 
the base of the tree and like-a-flash a-red 
squirrel mounted the trunk and rushed 
upon the gray, who instantly took flight. 
Around and around the top of the tree 
they went, so swiftly that the eye could 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 238) 
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IN CASSIAR, THE NEW GAME COUNTRY 


PART THREE OF THE STORY OF THESE WONDERFUL GAME FIELDS DESCRIBES THRILL- 


E next moved camp over by some 
gray mountains that seemed to be 


the favorite haunts of rams in 
order that my brother might get his 
trophies, and from camp I witnessed, 


through the binoculars, my brother’s kill of 
a Stone ram. A big ram had been dis- 
covered near the top of the 
mountains early in the morn- 
ing looking down at our outfit 
and Arthur decided to go 
after him, so he and Ned 
started on the climb to the 
‘summit. Soon after they left 
the ram disappeared behind a 
cliff and as he did not show 
himself’ on the other side we 
concluded that he had gone to 
a basin to lie down. A small 
ram now appeared and stood 
watching our camp intently, 
for the eyesight of these ani- 
‘Mals is their chief guard 
‘against. surprise. In about an 
hour: and a half Arthur and 
Ned appeared on the sky line 
and we saw them looking for 
the big ram. They spied the 
little fellow and he walked 
directly towards them and 
also towards the basin where 
the big ram was concealed 
We feared he would give no- 
tice of danger to the big fel- 
low, but the hunters were too 
shrewd for that, for when the 
small ram was within fifty 


we 


x me 


or 


ING KILLS OF MOUNTAIN GOAT AND SHEEP, MOOSE, CARIBOU AND GRIZZLY BEAR 


By HENRY BANNON 


yards of them, they frightened him away 
by waving their hats. And how he did go, 
especially when he struck smooth ground. 
Then the hunters, having disposed of the 
sentinel, went in search of the big ram 
and we saw them locate him and creep up. 
A shot was heard and out bounded the 











ram, traveling at a rapid pace across the 


face of the mountain. A’ second shot and 
still on he went, a third and he was down 
at over two hundred yards. The entire 
incident was as exciting to the observers 
as to ,the participators in the hunt. 

Blair had a most peculiar experience in 
sheep hunting. While going, 
around the face of a mountain 
on which there’ were many 
caves, he came unexpectedly 
upon a ram at the entrance to 
one of these caves, and as this 
lookout sped away six others 
rushed out of the cave. Upon 
examination he found that 
they had. been lying down in 
the cave about fifteen or twenty 
feet from the entrance. 


A Carrsou Buti 


E decided to move camp 

and went to the old 

camping grounds of 
George Adsit, who was a fa- 
mous white guide in _ this 
region years ago. On the way 
I had a most unusual experi- 
ence. While the pack train 
was on the trail a band of 
caribou, composed of ten cows 
and one large bull, was seen 
on an extensive piece of roll- 
ing ground. Caribou are very 
seldom found in this vicinity. 
My rifle was unloaded so 
my brother generously gave 








The sheep at the top is a Fannin ram, shot in the Cassiar country by Mr. Bannon. At the lower left is a true Stone sheep 
shot by Powhatan Robinson south of the Stikine River; at the right is a Stone sheep of the type found north of the 


Stikine River. 


The close gradation from this so-called Stone sheep to the Fannin sheep leads Mr. Bannon to believe that 
true Stone sheep are not to be found in the Nahlin region and that no hunter should be allowed to kill more than two rams 
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This mountain goat has horns that measure very close to the record 


me his. Leaving the pack train to con- 
tinue to camp Billy and I started ahead to 
get the bull, I on horseback and Billy trav- 
eling ahead on foot as fast as my horse 
could go. The caribou disappeared over 
a little ridge, but soon a young cow ap- 
peared on top of the ridge and we imme- 
diately stopped. She stared at us for a 
while, then slowly approached, tossing her 
head into the air to get the wind, and 
finally trotted over to a point from which 
she could get our scent. Then, with head 
and tail up, away*she went towards the 
band, displaying that magnificent carriage 
that only a caribou can. In the meantime 
Billy was earnestly and energetically abus- 
ing her for all she was worth. “You spoil 
it all. If I had my gun I shoot you. You 
nothing but a spy. 
old bull all you know and more too.” 
Billy was a much provoked Indian. But 
after she, disappeared we followed and 
from the second or third ridge saw the 
cows feeding up a little draw, but no bull 
in sight. We waited and watched and 
soon he came into view, following their 
path, and when opposite-us I killed him 
at ninety-eight yards. His horns were 
52% inches in length, the spread 46 inches, 
there were 35 points, and the head is very 
symmetrical. The neck is almost white 
and the mane of good length. I do not 
think much of caribou as big game. Hunt- 
ing them is too easy. 
HuntTinc THE Mountain Goat. 


HILE we were dressing. the caribou 
we heard a shot and then much 
shouting from the direction taken 
by the pack train. Billy could not make it 
out so went to a high point from which 
he saw goats in some cliffs. Then we un- 
derstood the.cause of the excitement. We 


hastened our work on the caribou and then 
went over to the cliff and found that 
Arthur, Blair and the Indians had cor- 


You go back and tell © 


ralled seven billies in a precipitous. cliff. 
Their method was unique. The hunters 
rode to the top of the cliff and the Indians 
remained at the bottom. Those below 
shouted while those above rolled and threw 
rocks down the cliffs towards the goats. 
The camp dog in the meantime, with more 
valor than discretion, rushed down the 
cliff and bayed them. . The stolid goats 
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knew not which way to turn. Then 
someone suggested that the goats were not 
billies at all, but nannies and not worth 
killing. The suggestion evidently created 
what criminal lawyers term “a reasonable 
doubt,” as neither Arthur nor Blair had 
killed one of them. When Billy Fan ar- 
rived he pronounced them all billies and 
“tam big ones.” 

Arthur and Blair still showed but little 
inclination to kill one of these goats as 
they told Billy Fan where the biggest one 
was located so we went to get him. I 
shot him twice and down the cliff he rolled, 
but at the point where the slide rock meets 
the base of the cliff the goat struck an ice 
bank and rolled under it. The fall of the 
goat down the face of the cliff had dis- 
turbed the loose rocks and they occasion- 
alfy fell from the cliff after the goat. came 
down. The goats still in the cliff were 
moving about and also caused rocks to fall. 
This made it dangerous for one to get 
under the ice and bring out the goat, as 
he could not be on the lookout for falling 
rocks. So Billy stationed me where I 
could see whether any rocks were falling 
and he went under the ice. His instruc- 
tions were to watch the cliff all the time 
and warn him if a rock was falling. He 
brought the goat out all right and no 
rocks came down, but the slide rock was 
so shifting, and so easily put in motion, 
and so dangerous when in motion, that he 
had to let the goat roll down and as the 
goat rolled over and over, like a wheel 
turning at a rapid speed, his horns were 
round off considerably by the rocks. 
This was an unfortunate occurrence. 

When the other hunters saw what a good 
specimen this goat was, each killed one. 
The goat Arthur killed was standing on a 
very narrow ledge and when struck by the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 240) 
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A TURKEY STALK AMONG THE HAMMOCKS 


THE LITTLE PALM AND CYPRESS: COVERED ISLANDS THAT DOT THE FLORIDA 
SWAMPS ARE FAVORITE USING-GROUNDS FOR THE KING OF GAME BIRDS 


E were to start early in the morn- 

ing for a little place out in the 

midst of an everglade country, after 
turkeys, and the camp fires were glowing 
among the palms as we went to bed with 
the weird song of the black “box chop- 
pers” in our ears. Everything was ready, 
guide arranged, wagon and duffle packed. 
So we slept till dawn rose across the 
orange flowers and fronded palms. Then 
off across the prairie to the swamp c?oss- 
ing at Indian Mound. 

I wish I could make you see that cross- 
ing. Photos were hard to get, for the 
swamp was so thick that only a time ex- 
posure would show. And how is one to 
picture the horse up to his neck in the 
coffee-colored water, with the baggage 
hoisted on boards laid across the high sides 
of the wagon, with the dogs swimming 
valiantly and trying to climb in over the 
tail of the cart, and with us standing ready 
to fend off alligators who love a nice juicy 
dog for breakfast? 


A mile of such swimming and wading” 


brought us through, into a wild country of 
palmettos waist high, past old orange 
groves long deserted save by flocks of wild 
pigeon, themselves a fine game bird and a 
dainty morsel for the midday camp. Here 
we met Donnegan’s pig herder, a splendid 
type of prairie rider, with his six gun, his 
rangy bay horse, his high saddle and las- 
soo, riding range where the wild cattle 
and hogs ran, and where every day brought 
its quota of thrills in the shape of lassooing 
or shooting wild hogs. And believe me, the 
man who alone can rope and create a real 
sure-enough razor back hog of the Florida 
prairie is some ranger. 

Here we jumped from the wagon, and 
hunted along the trail, keeping general pace 
with the wagon, picking up a quail here 
and a snipe there, till about noon, when we 
struck our camping place at the edge of the 
great swamp. 

That “camp” was a mere shed roof, a 
roof supported on four posts, stuck up 
in the prairie at the edge of the pine fringe. 
And when we had it ship shape, we cooked 
dinner over a low fire of pine cones, quail 
and snipe broiled Indian fashion on a green 
stick. Then eagerly we got on the hunt— 
and here just a word about equipment— 
in the first place stones in this part of 
Florida are practically non-existant. A 
small boy took me a quarter of a mile just 
to show me a piece of red-brown sand- 
stone as big as a silk hat. That means 
you do not need heavy shoes. A light, oiled 
moccasin is therefore ideal. Also another 
thing, wear a light wool sock if you can, 
even though it is hot. Your greatert dan- 
ger is footsoreness. Cut your toe nails 
square, wash your feet, and above all care- 
fully dry them between the toes and change 
your socks every day—and you will find 
can go twelve hours on a stretch with the 
heavy load of gun and shells and two gal- 
lon waterbottle and game, and come in 
fresh. Neglect any one of these because 
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HIS article is the second in a 

series of Florida camping stories 
which Mr. Travis has written for 
Forest and Stream, the first of which 
appeared in the February issue. AI- 
though the stories deal with related 
subjects, each is complete in itself. 
The third camping story will appear 
iw en early issye.—[Eprtors.] 


you feel it is fussy,,and you will find your- 
self with somesunpleasant ideas percolat- 
ing. Also, in camp, when you put slippers 
on or take a tub of water splashed on you, 
watch your feet, for the innocent sand is 
apt to be sown, thick with “sand spurs,” 
admirably named, a small businesslike 
husky, chestnutty burr affair that is really 
a “peach.” And for swamp work, go pre- 
pared to wade all day up to the crotch in 
swamp. I wore hip boots that day; Cum- 
mings wore hunting shoes and snake-proof 
leggings; the guide wore just shoes. 

Soon we were threading our way 
among the low palms and cypress on the 
edge of a swamp that stretched twenty 
miles to the low horizon. 

Chameleons skurried up the carved boles 
of palms and hid in the fronds. Once in 
a while we came across little lizards which 
any amateur would have called snakes, but 
which though they have no legs and run 
like a snake can be easily distinguished by 
their lizard head and round body. If you 
are an anatomist, you will find the rudi- 
mentary feet under the skin. As we sat 
down to rest on a hammock, we found 
several piles of snake eggs laid in a shal- 
low depression at the mouth of a snake 
hole. The swamp swarmed with reptile 
life of every description. 

We were loaded with buck shot, and 
keyed up ‘by some tracks our guide found. 
So advancing in a line, the three of us 
crept silently along to a dense thicket of 
low palms. whose fans swept the ground. 
Game “was there, as the dogs plainly 
showed, and we drew near with, guns at 
port, ready . . . when suddenly, with a 
clatter of hoofs and a squealing grunt, 
out got a big black boar. He was a beauty, 


and as he charged off through the thicket 


he looked so bear-like that two of us came 
within an ace of peppering him with buck 
shot. As it was, we stood steady, only 
laughing at the surprise of the dogs, who 
sat back suddenly on their tails as he 
rushed out and then grinned inanely at us 
with lolling tongues as they saw what he 
was. They seemed to appreciate the joke. 

Several times that was repeated—once 
with a pair of razor backs, of which more 
anon. All the time we were getting deeper 
into the swamp. Miles and miles it 
stretched around us, dotted with little 
islands of palm and cypress and live oak 
highlands. It was these we hunted out for 
turkey (and indeed we saw lots of tracks), 
the idea being to find a hammock, where 


. 


the turkeys were “using,” as our guide ex- 
pressed it, meaning thereby a place where 
they were temporarily staying. 

We were walking thus, three abreast, 
when our guide called a sudden halt. He 
had seen turkeys. Carefully, oh very care- 
fully, we crept forward. One elusive. glint 
of sunlight on ghostly bronze feathers and 
they had faded away. Se we followed on, - 
wading throfigh swamps knee deep, trail- 
ing them from hammock to hammock 
as they flitted away far ahead through the 
palms but never getting within gunshot. 

Had they been out on the prairie we 
could have run them on horseback. For 
Donnegan the cow man hunted them that 
way. With his “cow dogs,” a cross be- 
tween a brindle bull and a pointer, with the 
pointer shape and markings showing under 
the brindle, he would flush a turkey, the 
dogs runings it like greyhounds after a 
rabbit. After. the first long flush, with 
dogs and horses after it full tilt, the 
turkey seemed to be wing tired for it did 
not flush again, but was hunted down lit- 
erally on the run till at last, after several 
miles of fine horseback work, they shot it 
with a six gun. 

But here it was different. No horse 
and no dog could run them down in this 
tangle of swamp and palm and cypress. 
It was all a man could do to get through 
it himself. But we were nearing the 
turkeys. I located an old gobler by his 
“quit,” that is, I located him within a few 
hundred feet and was creeping up to find 
him, every nerve tense, when far off, about 
a hundred yards away, he got up out of 
the top of a big palm*’and flew with the 
grouse-like flight the old gobblers have 
right away into the thickest part of the 
main cypress woods where swamp and 
thicket made it almost impossible to fol- 
low and get a shot at them. 

Five minutes later, Cumming’s gun went 
“pow,” away off to the left and I stole off 
to see what he had for we had agreed 
not to shoot at anything but turkey. And 
so I fancied the old Veteran had one. 

Soon I came to him, standing there as 
in a dream, looking through a tangle of 
fans and vines. “Got him?” 

Slowly he shook his head. “No, but, my 
—it was a hen! As pretty a picture as 
I ever saw. She was running ahead of 
me, just crossed a line of sunlight. If 
I'd only known, I should have shot then. 
But I followed her line of run with my 
gun, waiting till she flashed out in a clear 
space again. But she was cunning, she 
saw me as soon as I saw her, and changed 
the direction of her run. She didn’t come 
out in the next patch of open. So I sent 
a shot at a guess.” 

Knowing his deadly aim, we went ahead 
to look for a dead turkey. But there was 
no sign. Only the neat, trim tracks in the 
soft sand and his guess was right. We 
saw where she had crossed the first patch, 
but not the second. There she changed, 
and simply faded into the dense thicket: 
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on a dead run for the swamp. And a 
turkey for the first quarter-mile can go 
just about as fast as a fast horse, and 
do it through a tangle too. So I leave it 
to you, what use there was to follow. 

We made a fire, cooked our lunch, and 
sat down to wait for the turkeys to come 
to us. In fact, that is what we ought to 
have done before. Instead of trying to 
walk them up, we should have lain low 
and let them come in range. It was 
about as sane to try to stalk these turkeys 
as to stalk a red Indian with a brass 
band. 

At that, we waited till the sun warned 
us we had barely time to get back to 
camp, before dark shut down on us in that 
wilderness of swamp and thicket. 

We were going through a nice ham- 
mock of palms and small brush when we 
came upon as fine a covey of quail as I 
ever saw in my life. Big ones, so big that 
I did not recognize them for a moment. 
They looked for all the world like rab- 
bits on their hind legs running with in- 
credible rapidity. But soon I realized that 
we needed supper and sent 
two shots after them, get- 
ting three with two shots 
—just one apiece. 

It was sundown when 
we reached camp. So we 
hastily got supper and 
went to bed, thoroughly 
tired after our tramp. 

Do you remember read- 
ing in the newspapers 
about the unprecedented 
frost in Florida this last 
season? Well, we can tell 
you about that frost. We 
lay down practically naked 
on our blankets, it was so 
warm, and with a bright 
fire of pine cones and tur- 
pentine roots, we smoked 
and contemplated while the 
dogs chased the hogs away 
from the camp food. Then 
we went to bed with heat 
lightning flashing far off to 
the northwest. 


You will recall that our 
camp was just a shed roof 
held up on stumps. There 
were no sides to it at all, 
and under this we lay to 
save the trouble of putting 
up the tent. It must have 
been about eleven o’clock 
when I fell sound asleep, 
and some time after I was 
aroused by a souse of cold 
water right on my face. 

Jumping up, I saw the 
whole world lit up by vivid 
flashes of lightning. The 
wind was snoring through 
the shed and the rain fall- 
ing in sheets. Before we 
had everything under cover 
we were deluged. And 
then came the frost. The wind whistled 
through that shed, and tore at our covers. 
Our guide, had not brought even a 
blanket, or an axe, just his clothes and 
his old gun, and it was freezing cold. 
We built up a fire, but it was like a single 
warm potato to warm the feet of three 
freezing men. I don’t recall a night in 
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which I suffered more cold. I thought 
morning would never come. 

Next morning everything was frozen. 
Half an inch of ice on the waterbucket 
and ice and frost everywhere. The ba- 
nana trees were laid flat. 
foliage looked as it had been touched with 
fire, but when the sun had been up an 
hour everything was warm and bright 
again, just like our Indian Summer days. 

So we went after the turkeys again. 
This time we solemnly agreed to find 
their “using” ground, and then lie behind 
a blind and wait for them. Se we set 
forth with new hope. It was on a little 
patch of dry land on the edge of a swamp 
that we came on them—not turkeys, but 
our first real razorbacks. I saw Lem run 
along till he got the smell, and then strike 
off at a sharp angle with his flag flying 
and his heart set on solitude. That ought 
to have warned me, for Lem is a wise 
Florida Cracker dog. But the sight of 
that pair of hogs, a fine brindle boar and 
a smaller sow with four cunning little pigs 
the size of a cat, was so interesting that 


Turkey hunting in Florida is satisfactory sport 


I drew near to get a closer view. Imag- 
ine the boar just bristling, his eyes snap- 
ping fire, his ivory tusks clashing, and his 
whole body instinct with such energy that 
it seemed as if electric sparks were snap- 
ping from the end of every bristle. Im- 
agine his mate, a little smaller, not so 
massive in the head and not so heavily 
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tusked, standing side by side with him, 
grunting with short, barking grunts, and 
gleaming eyes. Imagine the four baby 
razorbacks beneath the sow’s belly, and 
you have the picture with its background 
of thicket and palmetto and swamp. I 
came up to them with a slow uneasy 
dawning of an idea. I supposed of course 
they would run, like all the wild pigs so far 
had done. So when they made rushes 
forward I merely said “Shoo,” and walked 
on. Still I was uneasy. The space nar- 
rowed down to twenty feet and still there 
was no sign of a flush from the hogs. 
They not only stood but they came on, 
and they came on in such a businesslike 
fashion that the idea percolated suddenly 
—it was a case of fight or run. So I 
promptly ran—hard. In fact I was reel- 
ing off the ground in record style, just 
burning daylight, when I rounded a clump 
of bushes and saw the Veteran, Cumming, 
with a look of mild wonder on his face. 

No man likes to be seen in ‘plain un- 
dignified flight so with a swift glance to 
the rear to be sure the hogs were’ not too 
close, I slowed up and put 
a question, 

“Say, Cummings, I was 
hurrying up to tell you 
there is a pretty sight back 
there.” 

“What is it?” 

“A pair of razor-backs 
with -four young ones. 
Wouldn’t you like to see 
them ?” 

“Sure.” 

“Come on.” 

We went back by a dif- 
ferent route, to come at the 
hogs at the back of the 
thicket instead of in front. 
We could hear a confused 
trampling. At last I could 
see them again, and -called 
the Veteran. But the in- 
stant I called, those razor- 
backs came on a dead run, 
breaking through the 
thicket and clashing their 
tucks in movie film style. 

I gave one eager look 
and then fled, and the Vet- 
eran got the idea just 
about the time I did. It 
was a Close race but we 
won out by a few yards, 
and behind a safe deep 
ditch and thicket, stopped 
to discuss. 

“Oh, pshaw,”’ said the 
Veteran, “do you suppose 
they really would fight?” 
I did suppose it. In fact I 
was sure enough to suit me 
that they would. But we 
went over the deep broad 
ditch, and back again, the 
razor-backs coming to meet 
us. I picked up a root and 
hit mother razor-back on 
the snout. The two of 
them came on right to the edge of the broad 
ditch and stood there challenging us and 
swearing in hog language fervent and 
real. We decided that the hogs were 
happier alone, and went away. 

Somebody remarked one day that hogs 
were being stolen, and the rangers were 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 242) 
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VEN bears lose _ their 
bearing! A roar. of 
laughter came from Cat- 
low and King Jr. as a rum- 
pled-up bundle of kicking, 
wriggling, scratching activity 
went pell mell through the 
scrub cabbage palms, as if projected from 
a field piece. 

The cinnamon bear, in his surprise and 
haste, had caught one foot in a nest of 
vines, and tripped. Sure-pawed, as a rule, 
the close quarters had thrown him off his 
guard... Moreover, as it was unquestion- 
ably the same bear that Catlow had been 
worrying with ever since the previous day, 
the animal was on the defensive. 

“He’s been hiding back of the magnolia 
clumps!” Catlow cried, “I knew we'd get 
him. That cinnamon was created for us. 
Fate brought him over the log portage, 
onto the Island. It’s almost a shame to 
shoot him—I’m tempted to round him up 
and put a ring through his nose.” 

The bear was in a most uncomfortable 
and humiliating situation. He had rolled 
over and over in the vines, only to take 
a header into a particularly marshy strip 
not far from where the decayed trees had 
created a picturesque suspension bridge. 

The muck gummed up his hind feet, 
daubed his thick coat, and continued to 
grow worse, with every frantic effort to 
extricate himself. 

He was as fine a specimen as the party 
had ever seen. 

“Young enough to be as sweet as a pork 
chop!” observed King Jr., smacking his 
lips. “I can taste that fellow, as Chef 
takes him from the fire. Here goes!” 

He raised his rifle but Catlow beat him 
to it. 

“Mine,” interjected the boy, “that baby 
was tagged and set aside for me yester- 
day.” And Catlow was an experienced 
marksman. Despite the floundering move- 
ments of the mired cinnamon, the aim was 
true and Mr. Bear settled back into the 
muck, 

The three rigged up logs and branches 
and a thatch of saw grass and, after much 
mussy work, hauled their game up on dry 
ground. The black mud had daubed him 
over rather more than was desirable, but 
Mr. King, with a sharp knife, was soon 
after bear steaks. He welcomed the ad- 
dition to their larder far more than he 
cared to remark at the time. A formid- 
able package of bear meat was arranged, 
Catlow having promptly offered his shirt 
as a container. 

Further reconnoitering was unnecessary. 
The island proved to be a small one and 
nothing additional developed, to suggest 
that the Seminoles had paid recent visits 
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Part Five of “Lost in the Ever- 
glades.” A true story of the King 
expedition into the Florida water- 
wastes—the last unexplored country 
in the United States. — [Eptrors]. 





to their one-time camp. The party stopped 
on the opposite side of their log bridge 
and had a last, thoughtful glance at the 
pathetic Indian remnants. That wee grave 
under the custard apples and myrtles was 
not without its significance. 

Once they lost the trail through the un- 
dergrowth of the main Ridge, but it was 
productive of interest, for they came upon 
an alligator nest, deep-buried in the grass. 
The covering was shrewdly managed and 
Mother ’Gator might well have had human 
hands in the execution of her work. For 
yards around the grass was padded down. 
Then there was an area of thick, over- 
hanging branches, leaves, twigs and crawl- 
ers. Under this, the nest proper had been 
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Y concealed, its long, oval eggs 
tucked from sight. There 
were eighteen of them, to- 
gether with fragments of 
brown-colored shell, showing 
that there had been one hatch- 
ing. 

“What are THESE?” demanded Catlow, 
as he lifted several much smaller eggs 
from the nest. 

“Terrapin,” Mr. King answered, “that’s 
a pet scheme of the little rascals. They 
are far too lazy and indifferent -to build 
nests of their own. After Mother ’Gator 
has started on an exploring expedition, the 
terrapin discovers the nice warm nest and 
decides that it will do quite nicely, thank 
you.” 

“Simplified - housekeeping,” 
Catlow, with a grin. 

It was dark when Camp Magnolia was 
reached, and the adventurers agreed that 
while it had been a pleasant day, it had 
been an extremely tiring one. King Jr. 
found it necessary to doctor his hands, 
for the swinging use of the Machete had 
cut and slashed his fingers. 

Chef King did himself proud when it 
came to bear steak for supper. A great 
fire was built and soon the aromatic spice 
of a royal meal was adrift on the breeze. 
And never did steak taste better.- As the 
boys energetically agreed, nothing that the 
big East Coast hotels could offer, from 
pampered menus and extravagant kitchens, 
could compare with this wonderful spread 
under the softly stirring myrtles and mag- 
nolias. 

A storm had threatened, but by eight 
o’clock the stars were out, and even blan- 
kets were unnecessary. Some vagrant 
zephyr from Big Cypress Swamp blew 
over a few mosquitoes, of prodigious size 
and hunger, but nets spread over faces and 
hands fought them off successfully. 

“T’ve just been thinking,” said a mur- 
muring voice in the darkness, a half hour 
after all had turned in. 

“Why not try sleeping instead?” grunted 

his chum. It was Catlow, sleepless and 
ruminative. 
3 “Things look pretty dry to me out there 
in the sloughs,” he continued, “even more 
so than when we.came through. The ca- 
nals and the dry spell are having an effect. 
Don’t suppose we'll have trouble getting 
home, do you?” 

Mr. King was on the point of answering. 
HE had been thinking, too. “Go to sleep, 
Catlow,” he ordered, however, “I wouldn’t 
worry until we must. Remember—we push 
on some miles tomorrow and .there are 
the last stakes to find. You boys will need 
your rest.” : 

Camp Magnolia was dismantled at six 


suggested 
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the following day. There were regrets, all 
agreed, for the spot was ideal and many 
pleasant memories were woven into it. 
Indian fashion, they left a few tokens of 
their occupancy. Near the shore, King Jr. 
placed a half dozen food tins on stakes, 
where they could be observed from any 
passing canoe or skiff. In one of these 
tins, turned up-side down, that no rain 
could enter, Mr. King placed a brief letter. 
It told of their mission and wound up with 
a crude map of the locality, in case other 
whites might lose 
their way in the 
vast wilderness. 

The skiff-was 
packed with infinite 
care. All of the 
bear meat had been 
cooked and the “left 
overs” were cached 
in an almost air- 
tight tin. 

Mr. King’s plans 
were substantially as 
follows: he would 
survey the last of 
the second prop- 
erty, locate the few 
remaining stakes, 
complete his soil 
observations, and 
then start the back 
trail to Miami. His 
technical work 
should not occupy 
more than another 
twenty-four hours. 

While he did not 
mention it, the food 
situation was beginning to cause him cer- 
tain misgivings and uneasiness. There 
had been nowhere near as much edible 
game as he had anticipated. So many of 
the sloughs were either barren of fish or 
cluttered with stranded fish. The fowl 
had even sensed the approaching danger 
of drouth. There was less of the living, 
on every side, than this locality really jus- 
tified. And their own supplies had been 
put to a steady demand. 

The skiff was poled out upon that mar- 
velous open stretch of water and for an 
hour they could see the lazy, up-curling 
smoke from the remnant of fire they had 
left at Camp Magnolia. This was pur- 
posely arranged, as a sort of signal, should 
anything go wrong. 

They came within sight of the outer 
line of the Big Cypress slough, and were 
now in proximity to an ancient road that 
had been known to the Indians before 
Columbus. To term it “road” was indeed 
charity, for, of course, it was nothing 
more than a technical line upon the map, 
a trail, long lost in the growth of ham- 
mocks and islands, and the ever-changing 
course of the waterways. 

The second property possessed much the 
same character as the other tract. A main 
passage, connecting the slough area in the 
Eastern Property with the “Shark River 
Flow” of the Western tract presented an 
entirely different appearance. This pass- 
age was irregular in its direction, inclining 
along the sides of the elevation for more 
than one-half mile, when it debouched into 
the open sloughs of the table lands. © It 
was very narrow, often not more than 
five feet in width and and five and often 
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six feet deep, with a bottom of rock. The 
banks were sharply defined. 

: These areas were filled with yellow dock, 
in which were innumerable fish, principally 
gar, chub and minnows. The water was 
pure and cool and free from all floating 
debris. 

“There are the Tablelands,” explained 
Mr. King, pointing to an elevated tract in 
the distance, “this portion of the prop- 
erty is elevated several feet above the low 
slough area, lying immediately to the 
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East. We will discover clearly defined 
hammocks and islands now with much 
taller growth. As we approach, I want 
you boys to note the character of the 
bottoms.” 

In the afternoon, they were where these 
observations could be made. Through the 
crystal clear water, they could study the 
remarkable floor of the sloughs. There 
were many inverted conical holes of two 
feet or more in diameter and projecting 
downward, for from six inches to a foot. 
These were clean of all drift mud, muck 
or other vegetable matter, the conical 
points resting upon rock or solidified marl. 
More than ever was the change of animal 
life noted. Catlow and King Jr. both 
landed fine big mouth bass, and there was 
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fish enough for an army for the night meal. 

The unfriendly and sinister gar was 
missing. In his place were innumerable 
chub, bream and sun fish, to say nothing 
of mud fish, so large and so grotesque, 
that the boys never tired of watching them. 
Clouds of minnows were always in evi- 
dence. To toss a pilot biscuit overboard 
meant to be trailed by a shimmering. wake 
of them, their tiny sides aglitter in the sun. 

Camp was made before nightfall on a 
friendly hammock, and Mr. King went for 
samples of soil to 
complete his case. 
These small con- 
tainers of Ever- 
glades soil were to 
be later analyzed by 
Miami experts. 

As they munched 
away at cold bear 
meat and piping hot 
fried bass, Mr. 
King became the 
true scientist, much 
to the satisfaction 
of his companions, 
who were, in turn, 
embryo students. 

“As you will no- 
tice,” explained Mr. 
King, holding a 
pinch of muck soil 
in his palm, under 
the fire light, “it is 
a rich black semi- 
decomposed _— vege- 
table accumulation, 
mixed with finely 
.powdered vegetable 
silt. The marl I have found in this sec- 
tion is finely disintegrated, and is made 
up of a mineral accumulation, in which the 
principal ingredient is a carbonate of cal- 
cium and magnesium, 

“Apparently underlying the area of the 
Everglades is a rock foundation which 
lies, if not actually, at least very nearly in 
a horizontal plane, extending from the 
Northern portion to approximately the ex- 
treme Southern portion and from the East 
Coast to the West; along the area of the 
East Coast within the confines of Dade 
County, Broward County and a part of 
Palm Beach County, is a vertically pro- 
jecting reef of rock extending from the 
coast line to fifteen miles inland. It over- 
lays the bottom surfaces and strata of the 
Everglades proper. This particular rock 
is characteristically colitic in its formation, 
and has been determined and classified by 
both the United States Geological Survey 
and by the Florida State Geological Survey 
as distinctly independent, different and of 
more recent deposit, than the surrounding 
formations. Underlying the entire Ever- 
glades is a great area of supposed Arte- 
sian water flow. This water is fresh and 
highly impregnated with Hydrogen Sul- 
phide, at a depth of four hundred and 
ninety-six feet.” 

Mr. King worked late on his maps and 
soil deductions, but the boys were soon 
asleep. The stars were out again and the 
air was warm. On the score of weather, 
up to date, there were no complaints. And 
this was now the morning of the 24th! 
Where had the time gone? Those calm, 
perfumed nights came so suddenly! 

Catlow and his chum were up-very earty. 
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Mr. King was awakened by 
the sharp report of their 
guns, from somewhere 
along the hammock. The 
boys reappeared with two 
splendid wild turkeys — 
large fellows, with great 
spreading wings and plump 
bodies. For the present, 
at least, food conservation 
was not an issue. All fore- 
noon, they assisted Mr. 
King with his diagrams and 
stake-planting. At four, the 
work was finally and satis- 
factorily completed, Mr. King’s mission 
was realized. He could make an exhaus- 
tive report. 

Several excursions were made into the 
interior. All indications pointed to a dry- 
ing condition of the sloughs. There was 
no doubt about it. Common sense indi- 
cated a speedy return to be advisable. The 
skiff was emptied, placed upside down on 
the shore, and examined for weaknesses. 
The equipment was gone over, and packed 
by expert hands. 

The last camp was situated on the ex- 
treme southwestern corner 
of the second property. 
From this vantage point, 
however, Mr. King deter- 
mined to investigate the 
country lying between Big 
Cypress Trail and the large 
Coastal Hammock, which is 
the dividing line between 
The Everglades and _ the 
Swamp. It was important 
that he place in his report 
certain geologic data con-} 
cerning this area. The in- 
vestigation of the two prop- 
erties was over and done 


Three unusual photographs of an alligator’s nest. The smaller eggs 
are those of terrapin, who sublet from the ’gators 


with—he needed only a few more pages in 
his diary about the great unknown to the 
east of Big Cypress. What was the con- 
dition of the sloughs? Were the pine 
islands productive? Were there signs of 
activity along Charley Willey’s Store Trail? 
Game, too, was of a better quality and 
more of it. 

That three or four day excursion proved 
anything but a picnic. They started out 
in the skiff, following what was known as 
“Hardey’s River Trail.” At no point along 
this trail could they have poled through 


The surveying was accomplished with great difficulty. 
sloughs dried up it became almost impossible to pole the boat 
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the fringe of islands and 
hammocks, to the eastward. 
There seemed to be more 
water, and clearer water 
westward. They had 
started on Sunday morning 
—the 25th. And. at that lo- 
cation, they were some mile 
or more from the great 
Coastal Hammock. Mr. 
King, however, had de- 
cided to go southward for 
a little way before cutting 
across. 

The country was rocky 
between the Hammock and the property. 
A clearer way might be found. At last 
they poled out from Hardey’s Trail, and 
a truly remarkable area they found. Rocks, 
rocks everywhere. Many of them pro- 
jected above the surface of the shallow 
water. Sloughs there were in plenty, 
mushy, muddy ones. More than once 
portage was necessary. The skiff was 
dragged or carried across aggravating in- 
terferences. There were imposing reefs of 
solid rock, sometimes as much as a half 
mile apart. Extending for three or four 
hundred yards, they invari- 
ably ended in sink holes, 
disappearing entirely. 

But their next camp was 
» on the Coastal Hammock, 
| with Big Cypress and its 
} mysteries to their backs, as 
{ they stood looking out 
, across the rocky way they 

had traversed. On the 26th 
and 27th the party were 
scouting down the Ham- 
mock, making notations and 
completing the last of the 
diary. The second day 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 251) 
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TROUT INSECTS FOR EARLY FLY FISHING 


THOSE IN FLIGHT ALONG THE STREAMS AND RIVERS IN THE EARLY DAYS 
OF SPRING ARE THE ONES TO BE CHOSEN FOR THE LEADER CASTS 


T the beginning of the season, the 

ideal day for flyfishing in rivers is 

normal water after a few days’ warm 
spring sunshine, little, or no wind, and 
what there is, to be from the south. Such 
a condition will most always induce a plen- 
tiful rise of insects, which, of course, 
tempts fish to feed freely. Upon arrival at 
the stream, the wise angler will have pre- 
viously considered the makeup of his flies, 
having ready-made, several casts neatly 
wound in his leaderbox embedded in damp 
felt. The selection suited to both wet and 
dry method, already prepared to adjust to 
the line at any moment he desires, after a 
careful study of the insects then in flight, 
and perhaps trout visibly feeding. 

In the temperate zone of North America 
—that is, from the northern parts of Penn- 
sylvania to southern borders of Canada, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific—the month 
of May is, more or less, ideal weather con- 





By LOUIS RHEAD 


ditions for trout fishing. Aquatic insects, 
fortunately, are much the same all over 
that territory, the time of rise being de- 
pendent upon local weather conditions. 
The very earliest insects that appear in 
flight are small, and dark in color—mostly 
upwing drakes, and numerous spinners and 
small dark gnats. 

If the river is quite full, yet clear and 
cold, and you see no fish rising, then fish 
wet, with red bug, brown buzz, and female 
shadfly—the latter, being largest in size, 
should be upper fly, the end fly. If the 
river be low and clear, weather warm, with 
fish visibly rising, use brown drake, fishing 
dry at the surface, making short casts from 
below the rising fish, and ‘wade as near as 
you dare without scaring it. 

If the river is in flood, slightly colored, 
that trout can see your flies, and the day is 
warm and sunshiny, fish wet method. 
Choose the leader having a cowdung, fe- 
male shadfly, brown drake as end fly, plac- 
ing a very small split shot two inches from 
end fly, casting out to allow the flies to 
float down stream with the flow a hundred 
feet or more. Work them, if possible, 
along the line of bubbles or rippling run- 
ways. After that distance has been run out 
from the reel, rewind slowly, taking care 
you give no chance for the split shot to get 
caught on the bottom. If the flow is swift, 
the flies will run in midwater. 

Later on, when insects are more abun- 
dant and varied in size, your choice of flies 
is not so important. But it is very im- 
portant you have one, at least, on your 
cast that is an imitation of some insect 
then in flight. You will soon become fa- 
miliar with insects, by careful observation, 
and the leader casts, already prepared by 
you, saves time on the stream, most often 
at the very time you see fish rise, and want 
to fish, but cannot till the cast is tied. 


HE plan I use for May fishing is to 

have three leader fly casts for dry 

fishing, and three for wet fishing al- 
ready prepared with the flies I know imi- 
tate the insects and about the time they 
rise. The dry fly leaders have one fly each, 
green, brown and mottled drakes. The 
leaders for dry fishing are kept damp be- 
tween felt, with each fly so placed to re- 
main dry ready for use any time with wet 
gut and fly dry. You cannot cast a single 
dry fly properly with a dry, corkscrew gut, 
it nearly always happens, the trout will 
rise and take your fly at the first cast, or 
not at all. The other set of three leaders 
for wet fishing I tie three flies upon each 


cast, having thus, nine choice flies from 
April and May patterns. 

With the three-fly cast in wet fishing the 
chances are—nine times out of ten,' the end 
fly is preferably taken by the trout, if that 
particular insect from which it is copied 
be on the wing at the time. 


HOULD you make up a cast of yellow 
sally as end fly, alder as middle, brown 
drake as upper, placed so because the 

largest fly—it often happens—is taken in 
preference to the other two; my experience 
has shown the brown drake and shadfly 
take first rank in getting trout to rise both 
in April and May, no matter what time 
of day or weather conditions if the insects 
are in flight. The brown drake is alike 
popular in lower California, Oregon, Mon- 
tana and parts of Canada, known in those 
sections by its old name of March brown. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 245) 
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WHY’S AND HOW’S OF DRY FLY FISHING 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF TIMELY ARTICLES ON VARIOUS PHASES OF ’ 
THIS FASCINATING ART BY AN ANGLER OF WIDE AND VARIED EXPERIENCE 


RY fly fishing consists of presenting 
to the fish the best possible imita- 
tion of the natural insect on which 
the fish is feeding, and presenting this 
imitation in a natural manner. On the 
other hand most of 
the authorities on 
wet fly fishing, when 
speaking or writing 
about. it, generally 
use the terms, when 
referring to the mo- 
tion of the fly in the 
water, as a “lifelike” 
motion. 

The Ephemeride, 
to which family the 
majority of flies on 
which fish feed be- 
long do not, when 
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knowledge, the purchaser has to rely on the 
statements of the catalog or salesman, or 
on the reputation of the maker. 


There are certain manufacturers of fly 


rods whose reputation is such that a pur- 


Detection Free 


Letlesiyon wth lon 
on the surface of the A: 198 in. 


water, make any 
perceptible motions. 
They either float 
down the_ surface 
with erect wings. 
when in the dun or 
sub-imago stage of 
their existence; or 
else as spent gnats or 


imago, they float 
with their wings 
spread out on the 


surface. Therefore to 
successfully imitate 
nature it is not de- 
sirable to try to im- 
part a “lifelike” mo- 
tion to the fly. 

Dry fly fishing be- 
ing to a certain ex- 
tent an exact branch 
of the art of fishing, 
it calls for implements or tackle of a spe- 
cial type. 

The average distance that the fly is 
thrown or cast, is longer in dry fly, than 
in wet fly fishing. One reason of this is 
that the water on which one uses the dry 
fly is never as swift, or with such a ruffled 
surface as in wet fly fishing; consequently 
the fisherman has to conceal himself more 
carefully, and frequently the concealment 
obtainable. is only indirect concealment; 
viz, by removing himself to a distance from 
the fish he is trying: to catch. The rod 
used in dry fly fishing should be more 
powerful than that used for wet fly work. 

Drying the fly, preparatory to making a 
cast, is accomplished by making 3 or 4 
false casts in the air. This entails more 
work from the rod than making the actual 
cast itself. Therefore the rod should be 
made strong enough to stand the strain of 
continually throwing a line backwards and 


fic.d. 


forwards in the air. 


It is not every manufacturer of fly rods 
who can turn out a good dry fly rod. 
Without actually putting the rod together 
and trying it out in actual casting, it is 
not easy to tell whether the rod is a real 
dry fly rod. Therefore if without previous 


A” 94 bin. 
B” 9% by. 
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chaser feels perfectly safe in ordering a 
dry fly rod from their catalog description, 
knowing that he will get what he wants. 

If the purchaser of a dry fly rod is un- 
able to try the rod out in actual casting, 
he can put it together in the store and 
note the following features: First the de- 
flection of the rod from the horizontal, 
with no weight attached to the end, or 
“free deflection.” If no vise is handy in 
which to hold the rod while this measure- 
ment is being made, it can be done in the 
following manner: 

After the rod is put together have the 
handle held firmly on top of a flat show 
case; it will be necessary to block it up 
with spare catalogs or other matter, but 
get the rod laid out horizontally and held 
firmly by the handle in that position. Then 
look along the rod from the butt end and 
note the spot at which the end of the rod 
would be if it did not bend at all (deflect). 
Now measure the distance from this point 
to the point or tip of the rod, and this is 
known as “Deflection pull.” 

Hang a I oz. and a 2 oz. weight on the 
rod tip and measure ‘heir respective de- 
flections. 

The final test is to count the vibrations, 








which is done as follows: 

Hold the rod firmly in a horizontal posi- 
tion and press down on the rod near the 
handle and start the rod vibrating up and 
down; when the rod is vibrating in a 
regular manner get 
out your watch and 
count the number of 
vibrations per min- 
ute. 

In Fig. 1 I have 
drawn carefully the 
curves assumed by 
two different rods, 
under the above tests, 
together with the 
other data relating to 
these rods. 

Rod A is a very 
perfect dry fly rod 
made by a manufac- 
turer with a world- 
wide reputation. Rod 
B is a good example 
of the ordinary fly 
rod of commerce. 
There is not a very 
startling amount of 
difference between 
these two sets of 
tests; but as soon as 
one handles these 
rods one at once no- 
tices the great differ- 
ence in their respect- 
ive actions. 

The late Mr. F. M. 
Halford, who was re- 
garded as the dean of 
dry fly fishermen in 
England, used a rod 
with the _ follow- 
ing specifications : 

Length—g ft., 6%4 inches, Model 1912. 
Weight, including spear.. 8 oz., 14 drams 


Deflection free .......... 5% inches 
Deflection with 1 oz...... 16 inches 
Deflection with 2 0z...... 25% inches 
Number of vibrations per minute.... 104 


It will be noticed that Mr. Halford’s rod 
is heavier than seems absolutely neces- 
sary. One reason of this is that a heavier 
line is used; it makes the actual feat of 
casting easier; but there is an extra effort 
on account of the greater weight. Con- 
sequently fatigue in the muscles doing this 
work will be experienced quicker than if 
lighter implements were used. 

An earlier rod of Mr..Halford’s was 
as follows: 

Length—g ft., 6% inches, Model 1905. 


Weight with spear........... 11% oz. 

Deleekion Tree. .oo a ses as 5% inches 
Deflection with 1 0z......... 16% inches 
Deflection with 2 oz......... 25% inches 
Number of vibrations per minute.... 106 


The foregoing tests and data should en- 
able the beginner to choose a good dry 
fly rod, but to my mind the best way to 
get a really first class dry fly rod is to 
order one from one or other of those 
manufacturers whose reputation is the 
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highest. A rod purchased in this manner 
may have a rather high first cost but it will 
outlast many cheaper rods and will be a 
source of continual pleasure when using it. 


The only substance that is considered 
nowadays in making dry fly rods is the 
best grade of split bamboo, which comes 
from Calcutta. I do not propose to de- 
scribe the manufacture of a fishing rod 
from the split bamboo to the finished arti- 
cle (although an article on fishing has 
hitherto been considered incomplete with- 
out such a description) for two reasons: 


The first is, that I am not a manufac- 
turer of fishing rods and I could not de- 
scribe the work except by hearsay, and 
the second is that such a description is 
usually to be found’in the catalogs of 
fishing tackle makers. However, there are 
certain things about a rod that I can write 
about with some degree of authority, hav- 
ing used rods for over 30 years. 

The best length of a rod for dry fly fish- 
ing is 9 feet and 6 inches. A quarter of 
a century ago rods of 10% to 11 feet were 
being used and in exceptional cases some 
men used single handed rods of 12 feet; 
but the gradual improvement in rods has 
enabled rods of the shorter iength first 
mentioned to accomplish as much as re- 
gards distance cast, as was done by the 
older and longer rods. 

It is not possible to get the weight of a 
dry fly rod of nine and a half feet length 
much below 6 oz. and this reduction of 
weight takes into consideration every pos- 
sible reduction of metal consistent with 
maintaining the necessary power for a dry 
fly rod. Extensively beautiful rods of 94 
feet can be made that will weigh much 
less than 6 oz. but they will not stand up 
long under the 
severe work of 
dry fly fishing. 

There must be 
plenty of cane 
along the butt 
and middle - sec- 
tion of the rod 
but the tip must 
be tapered down 
to a very small 
diameter, to per- 
mit the use of 
the fine pointed 
leaders used in 
dry fly work. A 
rod that tapers 
from the butt to 
the tip on an 
even taper will 
not make a good 


dry fly rod as 
the middle sec- 
tion will not 
have enough 


cane in it. 
£735 The so called 
0G. Zz Scotch taper 
gives the best re- 
sults. In this, the rod tapers from the butt 
evenly up to a short distance from the tip, 
and then tapers more rapidly to the fine 
tip. Such a rod will have ample cane 
along the middle section (where most of 
the work is done) and yet have an ex- 
tremely fine sensitive tip, 
I prefer perfectly fitting suction joints 
because of the gain in weight at this point 
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as compared with the “lockfast” joints 
with which some rods are furnished. I 
used “lockfast” joints for a number of 
years; but the last rod I had made was 
made with suction joints and has given 


me satisfaction. 
ad T he_ lowest 
(es) 


guide should be 
an agate guide, 
likewise the tip 
but I do not be- 
lieve the extra 
weight of agate 
guides through- 
out the entire 
length of the rod 
is compensated 
for but the 
greater ease in 
“shooting” a line 
through agate 


Ey rR 
guides. One only 


716. 3 shoots a line 


when one is making an extra long cast 
and I find no difficulty in “shooting” with 
the combination of agate butt and tip guides 
and ordinary “snake” or “bridge” guides in 
the intermediate positions. 

The Agate Tip if provided with side 
guides as shown at Fig. 2 prevents the line 
from getting twitched around the tip as 
frequently happens when casting a long line 
in a high wind. 

The handle of the rod should be made 
large enough to be comfortable to the 
owner of the rod, and it is advisable to 
caliper the dimensions of a handle that 
does fit well, and have any future rods 
made with handles of the same size. 

Most of the English rods are made with 
a spear to screw into a socket in the end 
of the butt. The use of this spear is to 
stick into the ground when not fishing 
so that the rod will stand up, and not fall 
down if leaned against a tree. Also if no 
trees are handy to lean the rod against 
one lays the rod down; when it is in 
danger of being trodden on. With a spear 
one can stand the rod up safely. 

Fig. 3 shows a type of rod that has a 
socket inside the butt into which the spear 
goes when it is not in use. This is a very 
handy arrangement as one always has the 
spear with the rod; if you want to use the 
spear, you do not have to hunt for it. 

A final word about rods, never buy a dry 
fly rod, no matter how attractive it may 
be if the maker’s name is not on the rod. 

The best type of reel to use is a large 
diameter, short spool, single action reel. 
The reel I use is 34 inches in diameter, 
the spool is 15/16 of an inch long and it 
weighs 6% oz. It will hold a 35 yd. double 
tapered line spliced on to 50 yds. of plain 
silk line. The click or check is adjustable 
and the reel can be taken apart without any 
tools in a moment. The frame is made in 
one piece with no pillows and screws join- 
ing the opposite sides. With such a reel 
one can take up slack very quickly. 

I have never used an automatic reel and 
those of my acquaintances who did use 
automatics have gone back to single action 
reels. The automatic is an extremely use- 
ful reel in its own field but for dry fly 
work it does not suit as well as a good type 
of single action reel. 

The weight of a reel is a very important 
point; a reel that is too heavy cannot be 
made lighter without redesigning it but a 
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reel that is too light can easily be brought 
to the correct weight by winding lead wire 
around the inside of the drum. 

When the reel with line is attached to 
the rod, the point at which the rod balances 
should be noticed. This point’is known as 
the center of gravity. The center of 
gravity should be about 7 inches from the 
center of the handle of the rod, measured 
towards the tip; or the distance from the 
center of the ball of the thumb (the point 
of application of force) to the center of 
gravity is about 434 inches. 

If the distance from center of handle is 
much over 7 inches the rod seems to be 
slightly top heavy; on the other hand ii 
the distance is less than 7 inches the rod 
seems to be too lively, and a rod that is 
rather too whippy when overbalanced by a 
too heavy reel will become still more so. 

The distance 7 inches is not to be re- 
garded as an absolute measurement for 
every rod. The main point is that the dis- 
tance from the- center of application of 
force (the ball of the thumb) should not 
be too far away from, or too close to the 
center of the mass of weights consisting of 
the rod, reel and line. 

The actual point at which the equipped 
rod should balance can only be found by 
trial, but when once found the total weight 
of the reel, line and any extra weight that 
may have been added should be carefull: 
noted, and this weight should be recorded 
for future reference, if at any time another 
reel is used with the rod. 

Some years ago I was fishing with a new 
rod and I noticed that I seemed to miss a 
-number of fish when they took the fly. One 
evening I had nothing better to do and I 
experimented with this rod and its reel; I 
found that by the addition of % oz. of sof: 
lead wire to the drum of the reel, the ro! 
seemed to lose the top-heavy feeling it hz.1 
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had, and to balance much better. The fo! 
lowing days I noticed furthermore that | 
missed very few fish. 

When the spear is carried in a recepta- 
cle in the butt of the rod it acts as a 
counterweight and it is frequently unnec- 
essary to add any weight to the reel to get 
a correct balance to the rod. 

The weights of the present rod, reel and 
line that I use total 15 oz. made up as fol- 
lows: 


DE sins Sa bed eschew dhidvcnee 702 
ROSE swan eis cake Ap eee cintecnae eee OS. 
SORE Sic iceddss ~ Seana ss0uer meee Few. 
LIP coca, odes cenotccw NS a 14 oz. 


The reel can be attached to the rod by 
a new method instead of the usual sliding 
ring; the end of the reel slips into a 
socket and a ring travelling on a coarse 
thread is run up over the other end. A 
reel held in this fashion cannot fall off at 
a critical time and possibly occasion the 
loss of a good fish. (See Fig. 4.) 


(TO BE. CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 
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HOW TO MAKE THE ANGLER’S BEST FLIES 


THE FINAL ARTICLE OF THIS SERIES TREATS OF THE WET FLY, DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF TYING HACKLES, AND A SIMPLE METHOD OF MAKING DETACHED BODIES 


HE ‘wings of a standard wet fly are 
made of a single pair of feathers or 
strips; they are dressed flat—lie close 
to the body of fly; and usually they are 
not spread, or flared out. from the body, 
but are set with their concave surfaces 
together. Or a single-feather wing may 
be used with the concave surface looking 
toward the back of the hook. (A spread 
flat-winged fly is an innovation of one 
British tackle-house that claims it may be 
floated if desired.) 
A wet fly may sometimes be put together 
by tying body and hackle before setting 


3 


Figure 1 


the wings, and by making reversed, or 
turned-back, wings. Thus you would start 
it as shown in Fig. 1, catching in the tail 
and body material. 

Then you would lay the butt end of your 
wing-feather or feathers on the back of 
the hook and wind over this (which thus 
serves as body padding) with the body ma- 
terial. The wing-feather (or feathers) 
would now lie with tip directed away from 


rey 


hook and with concave surface looking up, 
the work appearing as in Fig. 2. (If two 
feathers are used, the concave surfaces 
on : sf 


Figure 3 


would look outward and a little upward. 
Next you can start the hackle as illus- 
trated by Fig. 3, catching it in by the tip. 


By GEORGE PARKER HOLDEN, M.D. 


In winding the hackle you will smooth 
the fibers back toward the bend of the 
hook after each turn, and you will remem- 
ber that you wind away from you and that 
the convex and brighter side of hackle 


Figure 4 
must always face toward the hook’s eye. 
Make the last turns, at the shoulders, more 
bushy than the rest. After the legs are 
completed the result will be like Fig. 4. 


Figure 5 


It but remains to turn back your wing 
or wings into place, to hold the same there 
by a few half-hitches, and to apply the 
finishing touches (Fig. 5). 

The palmer style of hackle is best fast- 
ened first by its tip at the tail-end of the 
body and is then wound spirally—generally 
over the body—toward the head. A second 
hackle is often used to make more com- 
pact shoulders—the shoulder being the part 
of the fly just behind the head, where a 
shoulder belongs. Some bass and salmon 
flies, especially, are made with compound 
wings, auxiliary wings of a contrasting 
color, and of about half the length of the 
ordinary wings, being set outside them; 
these are called wing-shoulders. When 
part of the wing is made of a front, or 
upper strip (generally about one-third the 
width of entire wing) of one color ex- 
tending its full length, and the posterior, 
or under, part is of contrasting feather, the 
first is denominated simply the wing, or 
else the upper-wing, and the latter is 
termed the under-wing. 


ACKLES are variously started at 

either end of the fly, by securing 

them first either by the point or 
butt, and two hackles may be caught in 
at once. Some “strip” the hackle, before 
tying, to make the fibers stand out at 
right angles to the quill; to do this, hold 
the feather by its tip, between the thumb 
and forefinger of one hand, and press- 
ing the quill firmly between the finger- 
nails of the same fingers (or thumb and 
middle-finger) of the other hand, draw 
down to the root. Other good tyers, as 
already noted, press back the fibers as they 
wind, to set them and prevent them from 
catching under subsequent turns. 


Some accentuate the head of the fly by 
making a little ball of herl—which is gen- 
erally of black ostrich but may be green or 
brown—at the front-end of the body; and 
some put a couple of turns of tinsel at the 
tail-ends of all bodies, believing that this 
slight glitter enhances the lure without de- 
stroying its identity. To the same end, Dr. 
Harry Gove puts a double band of silver 
and scarlet at the middle of the body. 
These procedures are logical enough, be- 
cause no matter what may be the colors of 
their backs, the under-bodies of all natural 
flies are very light and mostly of a silvery 
or golden sheen. 

In tying herl bodies, strip some herls 
from your green peacock or your ostrich 
feather, then catch two or three of them to- 
gether at the end with tying-thread; twist 
them together a little and then begin wind- 
ing all at once around shank of hook. 


Part ere 


cage 2 


Different ways of starting hackles 


When making silk bodies, untwist the two 
strands of floss, lay them together and wind 
smoothly and flat, without twisting. Use 
single strands or crewel wool, and do 
not wind too tightly or they will creak; 
loose winding also has the advantage of 
allowing the woolly hairs to start out more 
prominently, which helps buoyancy. The 
double wings, their parachute flare, and the 
hackle are the other main factors in flota- 
tion, the wings principally acting indirectly, 
by causing the fly to land lightly on the 
water; to this we add oiling and false 
casts, to keep the fly dry as possible. 

To make elongated, extended or de- 
tached bodies after the method of Mr. Mc- 
Clelland, previously noted, you first cut 
with a sharp thin-edged razor thin sheets, 
about an inch by half an inch in size, from 
a chunk of crude (pure unvulcanized) rub- 
ber. Have the razor wet. Then cut these 
sheets into very fine strips. Moisten a 
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strip in. hot water, then with turpentine, 
and rub, roll, and pull it a little between 
the fingers till it is tacky. Draw it out to 
four or five times its original length, when 
it is ready for winding. But previously, 
you should have prepared a little wedge- 
shaped piece of cork, with a slit in the 
edge, into which you catch the selected 
tail-fibers; and have fastened a fine cam- 
bric needle eye-end in the vise, and have 
thrust the cork, with the fibers, down onto 
the needle across its point, as illustrated. 
Now wind the rubber around fibers and 
needle, beginning close up against the cork, 
working toward the vise, and winding tight- 
ly at first in order to make the body to 
taper toward the tail, and to securely grip 
the tail fibers. Continue toward butt of 
needle, lessening tension, till you have a 
body about three-quarters to seven-eighths 
of an inch long. Push body off the needle 
with finget-nails. The rubber will have ad- 
hered together solidly and will not unwind. 
A number of these bodies may be made up 
and stored for use as wanted. (This whole 
procedure—as that of the pike-scale wings 
previously described—serves admirably as 
a specimen illustration of the individual 
“tricks-of-the-trade” that workers develop.) 

Another way to make a detached body 
is to construct it over a piece—single or 
double—of silkworm-gut. You may also use 
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boar’s bristles, to be had of any dealer in 
shoemaker’s supplies. Take a piece of gut 
about three-quarters of an inch long, with 
a knot tied.close to the end, which catches 
the tail. Place it on back of hook with 
the knot pointing in the direction of the 
bend. Wind half-way along shank and 
over the gut, with thread, to secure it. 


Steps in making McClelland detached body 


Carry thread back toward head and fasten 
in a piece of dark brown silk floss, as we 
will suppose you are tying a March Brown, 
one of the most popular patterns, and one 
that some anglers prefer tied with an ex- 
tended body. Carry thread back and wind 
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floss over it, and the shank to point were 
gut leaves the hook, then continue wind- 
ing floss on up the gut toward the knot, 
which cover in. Cut off surplus floss. To 
make the underside of body lighter in 
color, split now a strip of yellow floss, 
to cover it smoothly and evenly, and bind 
spirally with thread carried up to head of 
fly. Cut off surplus yellow floss and fasten 
thread. 

If you desire to make any of the arti- 
ficials with extended bodies, the drakes— 
which include the March-browns—should 
be so constructed, as the tail-ends of these 
naturals are cocked up most emphatically. 
The March Brown category includes the 
March Brown, Turkey Brown, August 
Dun (drake) and Great Red Spinner. 

Now that you have made up a goodly 
supply of flies, see to it that you keep their 
hooks sharpened. Test the points before 
using the flies a second time, and if dulled 
they should be filed with a fine file, on the 
inside and at the sides of the point ‘only; 
don’t touch the outside. And, when in 
use, inspect your cast frequently, to make 
sure that the point of the hook has not 
been broken off, as it really is too much 
to expect that a pointless hook should 
catch a fish. This breaking of points is 
chiefly caused by catching on stones, in 
the back-cast. 


INTERESTING THE CROWD WITH A BAIT ROD 


YOU MAY BE LUCKY ONCE IN A WHILE, BUT A KNOWLEDGE OF FISH HABITS 
COUPLED WITH PERSISTENT CASTING IS THE COMBINATION THAT WINS 


HERE is an attractive sheet of water 

. way over in the eastern part of the 
Nutmeg State. Gardner Lake is the 
name that it is known by, and when we 
feel like fishing but have no particular 
place in view, we just naturally drift out 
to this lake. The drifting is no quiet 
peaceful journey; it is a rough and rocky 
one. Gardnet Lake road is 
bad, but the lure of the 
“small mouth” is too strong 
to keep fishermen away. 
We know every twist and 
turn, every bump, rut and 
water-bar in that road, but 
there are fish in Gardner 
Lake, and since we our- 
selves have put a few thou- 
sand in there, we like to 
worry them now and then. 

“Jimmie” and I arrived in 
Latimer’s Grove about four 
o'clock in the afternoon 
and found quite a gathering 
of friends and strangers 
there. In fact, they had 
been there all day and the 
sight of the good things 
scattered about almost made 
us wish that we ‘1ad come early—in time 
for dinner at kast. 

“Ah! Here comes the fisherman,” was 
the greeting received. 

“By the number of rods around here, 
I should judge that the fishermen were 
plenty,” I remarked. “What luck?” 

“Not a thing. Frank had one on but 
lost him.” 


By GEORGE S. BROWN 


One of the ladies then spoke up, “It’s 
up to you to show them.” 

So we prepared to show them. That is, 
we hoped we could. We have had enough 
experience in pursuing bass to learn that you 
cannot depend on these fish to do as you 
would like to have them. But we would not 
have to go very hard to beat the day’s record. 


“Jimmie” and I took our rods downto the lake 


JOINTED our two-piece split-bamboo 

casting rods, and after threading our 

No. 5 silk casting lines from the tubular 
frame free-spool reels through the guides, 
attached a couple of lures that I knew 
were easy casters as I anticipated what 
was in store for us before we should get 
away from that crowd. 

Jimmie and [| took our traps and walked 


down to the lake shore where the boat 
was. The crowd was hanging about and 
one of them spoke up: 

“Now just give us a demonstration of 
bait casting. I’ve been telling these people 
how you do it, how far you can cast, and 
how accurately you can place your bait. 
So just show them and verify what I 
have said.” 

I suppose that I ought to 
have been “tickled pink” by 
such praise, but I was not, 
for I do not like to play 
to the gallery. (Back- 
lashes are too easy to 
get.) But as thete was not 
a bait caster in the crowd, 
I kept my nerve and said: 

“It’s easy to cast, but 
when it comes to getting 
fish merely being a good 
caster doesn’t always do 
the trick. You may be 
lucky once in a while, but 
a knowledge of fish habits 
coupled with persistent 
casting is the combination 
to use. A lazy, careless bait 
caster doesn’t show up well.” 

I made a few casts to show them that a 
five and a half foot rod when used cor- 
rectly would shoot a lure a goodly dis- 
tance. Then I tossed out a block of wood 
and made a number of casts to show ac- 
curacy and to show that a bait did not 
merely go where it pleased but was the 
willing servant of the caster. 

“What’s the idea, anyway?” asked an 
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interested but ‘scornful observer. “Fish 
don’t swim around with their heads out of 
water waiting for somebody to chuck ’em 
a line.” 

“Apparently,” I replied, “you have sprung 
a joke, but in reality you are nearer to the 
truth than you have any idea. Bass and 
pickerel have a fondness for hanging around 
stumps, rocks, lily pads, etc., waiting for 
food or excitement. If your lure slaps 
down near one 
of these wait- 
ing fish, he is 
very liable to 
grab it from 
hunger, curios- 
ity, anger or 
just pure cuss- 
edness. Put it 
as you wish. 
As to accuracy, 
if you didn’t 
have control of 
your lure, you 
might cast at a 
likely spot and 
shoot way be- 
yond into a 
mass of brush 
or snags. To 
get your lure 
free, you would 
be compelled to 
row or wade ts 
the spot where 
it was snagged, 
and in this way 
you would spoil 
the water for 
fishing as well as scare the fish.” 

“Haven't you got some frogs, dobson, or 
night-crawlers with you?” queried a skeptic. 

“Not a thing but artificial bait,” I replied. 
@ “T never had any luck with ’em,” he an- 
swered. “I’ve got quite an assortment too.” 

“Well, here’s the whole thing in a nut- 
shell,” I advised. “No artificial bait is any 
good if you fail to use it correctly. And 
when you compare still fishing with arti- 
ficial bait casting, it is this way: When 
still fishing, you wait for the fish to come 
to you; when bait casting, you go after 
the fish, Now, you fellows have been 
fishing today. You fished a while in that 
cove; a spell off that point; and tried your 
luck south of the island. Then you quit. It 
was pretty dull sport, too, now wasn’t it?” 

They did not say anything, so I went on: 

“There are fifty good places for bass 
around this lake. You tried three, still 
fishing. In the same length of time, we 
will make a circuit of the lake and even 
if we don’t get a strike, the chances will 
be sixteen to one in our favor. Further- 
more, while you sit in the boat listening 
to the ‘chuck! chuck!’ of the waves under 
the bow, getting cross-eyed and dizzy 
watching a cork, or if you don’t use one, 
eyeing your line to detect a ‘run,’ we will 
be poking along enjoying the scenery if 
nothing more. And believe me, Jimmie 
and I are great on scenery.” 

We got into the boat and pulled out. 
Behind us, we left some who believed, 
but there were more who were skep- 
tical. They doubted so much that they 
just settled themselves down on the 
shore and waited. They waited until 
we came back. They waited to give 
us a big “horse” laugh—worse than 
that—a regular “Hee-haw!” 


TOOK the oars and let “Jimmie” do 
the casting. She likes to cast and she 
likes to get advice—I like to give it. 
“Cast easily,” I remarked, “and not too 

far.” Then I continued, “Twenty medium 

length casts can be made while you make 
only ten long ones. You get the most 
strikes in the first ten feet you reel in be- 
cause in addition to casting at the likeliest 
spots. the splash of the lure attracts the 





Enthusiastic anglers practising casting in a.city park 


fish and they dart for it instantly. Othe:- 
wise the chances are they don’t strike at 
all that cast. The next cast may do the 
trick. If the spot is a good looking one 
make at least three casts before abandon- 
ing it. The oftener you cast, the better 
are the chances for a strike. 

“The extra long cast is a fruitful source 
of backlashes. Casting into the wind with- 
out extra thumb pressure on the spool, 
will cause backlash. When you get one 
of these unpleasant snarls, look for the 
loop that is formed on the spooled line 
and pull the end out for three or four 
inches; then pull on the line that passes 
through the guides. Usually this pro- 
cedure will remedy your trouble. After 
clearing up a backlash, make a long cast 
out into clear water to get line out a 
goodly distance below the point on the 
spool where the backlash occurred. After 
a strile or after hooking a snag, where a 
vank has been given the line, use care on 
the next cast. As your line runs from the 
reel spool, it glides freely until the point 
is reached where the strike or snag pro- 
duced the jerk. The line at this point may 
have been drawn down between two lower 
coils and got pinched. You can’t help 
this, but you ‘can use care in the cast. 

“When you are reeling in, keep your 
thumb going back and forth so as to spool 
the line evenly. Don’t let it wind in a 
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ridge at one spot and don't let it run 
up on the spool ends or there will be 
trouble. 

“If you, hear a buzz at the reel, look 
for a loose loop of line on the spool. 
Make a long cast to get it off the reel. 
Don’t continue casting with the line in 
this .condition or it will whip on the 
cross bars and wear unnecessarily, not 
to mention retarding the cast.” 


Y this time 
we had 
arrived at 

the further end 
of the lake and 
hadn’t had a 
strike. We 
didn’t worry. 
There was a 
bunch of lily 
pads well in 
towards shore 
in shallow 
water where 
nobody ever 
fished—that is, 
nobody but us. 

“Right over 
close to the 
center,” I di- 
rected as I 
held the boat 
with the oars. 

Jimmie made 
a cast but no 
results. 

A second one 
nearer shore 
and before she had reeled in a yard of line, 
the rod tip dipped and there was something 
besides the lure near those pads. 

“Set the hook hard, Jimmie!” I urged. 
“More fish are lost by not setting the 


- hooks deeply that most fishermen are aware 


of. There never was a fish that could get 
off a hook that was set deeply.” 

Twice he broke water—he was a good 
fighter but he did not get away. 

We put him on the “keep-’em-alive” 
stringer after ascertaining that he pulled 
two pounds on the scales. 

We kept the lures spatting here and there 
as we circled the lake, and I was rewarded 
with a two pound pickerel to put on the 
stringer with Jimmie’s two pound bass. 
Soon I had a pound bass and then I said: 

“Let’s figure up the results.” 

We had been out two hours and had had 
our lunch during that time, but we had 
received nine strikes and landed four fish. 

“We'd better quit,” said Jimmie, “the 
crowd will be getting tired waiting for us.” 

“Now is just the time we ought to be 
doing our best casting,” I answered but I 
turned the boat towards shore. 

As I beached the craft, Jimmie lifted up 
the fish. Our catch was small, but to that 
fishless crowd, they looked good. 

If you will believe it, that crowd has kept 
me busy making them exchange rods, reels, 
lines, etc., that they purchased in their 
wild endeavors to get into the game. 
Some of them came to me with single 
action reels and heavy lines nicely en- 
ameled. One chap had some trout flies. 

They take advice slowly but they are 
fast becoming convinced that artificial 
bait casting is a mighty attractive wav 
to put the “fiinis” on fins.” 
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THE TUNA CONSIDERED AS A GAME FISH 


UNTIL VERY RECENT YEARS THIS FISH TRAVELLED INCOGNITO IN THE ATLANTIC AND 
UNDER THE NAME HORSE MACKEREL WAS DESPISED BY FISHERMEN AS UNFIT FOR FOOD 


By LEONARD HULIT, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 


N preparing this article I wish to make 

an apology to the reader for writing on 

a subject describing-in detail many of 
the qualities as a “game fish,” for I must 
acknowledge that I have never had the 
good fortune to kill one on my own rod. 
While I have been among them where 
they were churning the water into foam 
as they rushed the food through the brine, 
and have witnessed the battle of others, 
still so far my hands are guiltless of their 
blood. 

For many years, and as a matter of fact, 
until very recent years this fish travelled 
incognito in our waters, known always as 
the “horse mackerel.” It was despised by 
the market fishermen as a destroying nui- 
sance and by the hand line men as a thing 
not only to be avoided but to be destroyed 
on any and every occasion and by any 
means, no matter how foul. It was also 
regarded as unfit for food and was al- 
ways thrown away when captured; yet to- 
day it is sought for in every way by the 
fishermen and market men as well as the 
housewife, who knows so well how to pre- 
pare most delicious salads from the canned 
product and with just a little deft touch 
here, and a little something added there, 
the average guest has eaten and praised 
the “chicken” salad of such and such a 
one as a delicacy “par excellence.” 

I will not attempt to be positive in the 
matter of who was the first to assert that 
the “horse mackerel” of the Atlantic and 
the “tuna” of the Mediterranean and the 
Pacific was one and the same fish, but I 
am quite well convinced that the honor be- 
longs to Mr. L. P. Streeter, of Chicago, 
Ill. For many years we fished together 
Over many waters and he was a very close 
observer of any and everything pertaining 
to fish life. He is an enthusiastic member 
of the Catalina Tuna Club and has spent 
much of his available time in pursuit of 
the species around the Catalina Islands. 
Perhaps there are but few men in the 
states who might speak with greater au- 
thority on the subject than he. Certain 
it is, however, that the Asbury Park Fish- 
ing Club took up the subject in earnest 
and had the facts established through 
scientific investigation, and now the de- 
stroying vandal of but a few years since 
has become the object of the most intense 
desire among those wko are able and are 
prepared for its pursuit. Beautiful prizes 
are offered by clubs for the capture of the 
largest each season and we no longer see 
the fish wasted when taken in nets, but 
carefully iced and shipped ‘where they 
command good prices. 

There are but few fish which have a 
greater range than the tuna. According 
to the U. S. Fish Commission its Atlantic 
range is from the Gulf of the St. Law- 
rence on the north to and across the Gulf 
of Mexico and throughout the tropical 
waters of South America. The Pacific is 
visited by it in nearly all of its more tem- 
perate zones, as well as the Mediterranean 
sea. It ranges out from that body of 


water along the European coast up as far 
as the Lofoden Islands where it seems to 
pass out of view. 

More than thirty years ago Prof. G. 
Brown Goode, of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, in commenting on this fish ob- 
served that our naturalists had bestowed 
but little research of a really scientific 
nature in any attempt to place it in 
a proper and intelligent category. As a 
matter of fact, until very recently but lit- 
tle could be gleaned from any channel ex- 
cept the knowledge imparted by the fisher- 
men, which, though honest and given with 
the sincerest motives, was at best but 
confusing for no two of them gave the 
same version as to the time of arrival and 
departure from a given latitude or their 
exact feeding habits. Much has been 
learned within the past ten years which 
goes to clear up the disputed points in 
relation to many important characteristics. 


HE tuna frequently reaches a weight 
of one thousand pounds and even 


greater weight than this has been rec- - 


orded. It is a most voracious feeder and 
when travelling in schools works havoc 
amongst weakfish, bluefish and other food 
fishes; its principal food, however, seems 
to consist of the herring when they can be 
located, which it gorges by the hundred. 
Despite its great bulk it is exceedingly swift 
in the water and I have frequently seen 
them, when in pursuit of their prey, rise 
from the depths with such speed as to vault 
their bodies several feet into the air. They 
would drop back with a splash‘ making one 
feel thankful that their landing was not 
in the boat. Whether or not they gorge 
the victim of their pursuit immediately on 
striking it, I am unable to state. It is 
certain that I have never been able to see 
any object in their jaws as they spring 
into the air. According to Capt. N. E. 
Atwood, of Massachusetts, a veteran fish- 
erman and icthyologist, the tuna is per- 
sistently pursued by the killer whale, and 
he once saw one in the jaws of that an- 
imal. As Captain Atwood is one who in 
the years past furnished much information 
to the U. S. Commission, as well as to the 
Academy of Natural Science, there can 
be no question of the accuracy of his 
statements. He says that when the fish 
first appear in our waters in June they 
seem to be very thin and poorly nourished 
but soon improve in condition and by 
Autumn are in the most robust condition. 
When one was taken in any manner, in 
the days of which he writes, the head and 
belly were tried out and as much as twenty 
gallons of fine quality oil would be taken 
from a large specimen. Continuing, he 
says although occurring in large numbers 
and of remarkable size, no effort is made 
toward capturing them and when one is 
killed the flesh is allowed to rot along 
shore. The flesh may be used in small 
quantity for chickens, he observes, but 
seldom or never for human food. These 
observations are an example of how prog- 


ress slowly works out, as is also the fact 
that the writer in his early manhood days 
saw tons of the finest Bonito carted to the 
compost heap for fertilizing purposes. At 
that time they were regarded as poisonous 
and entirely unfit for food; to-day those 
same fish would command $400 per ton. 


T is most astonishing how men who have 

passed their lives in one vocation do 

overlook the most primary facts of 
daily and in some instances hourly occur- 
rence. It is not unusual to hear the tuna 
and the albicore classed as the same fish 
when they are as wide apart as the poles, 
there being no similarity save in shape 
which is something in common. ' Colors 
are different and the albicore of our 
waters never approximate the weight of 
the tuna.- I question if they ever exceed 
fifty pounds in weight along our coast. 

It is not probable that tuna fishing can ever 
become popular as an angler’s pursuit save 
to a restricted number who have unlimited 
time at their disposal as well as a ple- 
thoric purse. The conditions under which 
it must be caught if at all are, to say the 
least, “strenuous.” Days, weeks or even a 
month may be spent in the search for them 
without a strike as they may be feeding 
on something to their liking at the depths 
of the sea. The custom now is to have 
fishermen who are passing out to sea daily 
keep watch for their appearance and a pre- 
concerted signal is given when they are 
on the feed at the surface of the water. 
One wealthy resident along shore arranges 
after the following manner with the men 
who are off shore in their boats. A cash 
reward is offered for the first available 
school of tuna discovered close enough 
in shore to be reached in comfortable time, 
or before they settle. If that is done and 
he is placed among the fish, then; the re- 
ward is doubled; and as a last bonus if 
successful in hooking and killing a fish, 
the reward is again doubled, so it is at all 
times worth while, keeping an open eye 
for the ocean racehorse. During the sum- 
mer of 1915 Mr. Jacob Wertheim, of Deal, 
N. J., succeeded in bringing to gaff the 
largest ever taken on rod and reel after a 
battle lasting one hour and forty-five min- 
utes, during which time the fish towed the 
heavy bank skiff more than six miles, the 
weight of the fish was two hundred and 
eighty-six pounds. The following sum- 
mer Mr. Joseph Cawthorn, fishing with 
Mr. Wertheim, hooked a monster, which 
after a battle lasting two hours and thirty- 
five minutes, and after towing a very 
heavy dory stern foremost more than 
twelve miles, succeeded in unhooking him- 
self to liberty. This fish was in plain view 
a number of times, and was estimated at 
about seven hundred pounds in weight. 

No one who has never fought a rush- 
ing, plunging, heavy’ fish to a_ stand- 
still on rod and reel, can even im- 
agine the terrific strain on arms and 
shoulder. In this class of work the best 
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THE ENABLING ACT REPORTED 


A FTER its long sleep in the pigeon holes of the Com- 

mittee on Foreign Relations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Enabling Act for the Treaty with Canada 
was at length dragged from its resting place by Mr. 
Flood, and, after a thorough discussion was favorably 
reported. There is hope that before very long the meas- 
ure may come to a vote. Its great importance to the 
country is appreciated by farmers and by sportsmen, and 
ought to be understood by everyone. 

The farmers recognize that the failure to pass this 
act will result in great damage to their crops from the 
ravages of insects, and the sportsmen know that until 
it is passed the excessive killing of wild fowl will con- 
tinue. 

The insect-eating birds are most potent allies of the 
farmer, and the work that they do day by day, and 
month by month, increases the total of the farmers’ prod- 
ucts and add vast sums to their value. The birds are not 
philanthropists; they are not striving to help man; they 
are merely seeking their food, but they are powerful aids 
to agriculture that should be fostered and encouraged. 
Without them crops could not be grown. 

Something has been said recently of the destruction of 
wild fowl on Currituck Sound during the bitter weather 
of the winter just past. Great numbers of canvasbacks 
and other ducks have been destroyed purely for com- 
mercial purposes. One correspondent tells of killing 570 
canvasbacks in three days. Earlier-in the season one man 
in one day killed 510 ducks—chiefly ruddy ducks. 

These ducks are killed to be sold. The men who live 
on Currituck Sound farm in summer, fish in autumn and 
spring, and gun in winter. To them the killjng and sale 
of these birds is as natural and proper as the selling of 
so many cases of drygoods by a merchant, or of so many 
barrels of flour by a miller; yet such extraordinary de- 
struction must have a disastrous effect on the supply of 
birds and so must injure sportsmen all over the country. 

When the Enabling Act is passed, the Federal authori- 
ties will undoubtedly establish bag limits and other regu- 
lations tending to limit excessive killing. In many states 
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such bag limits now exist, but in some of those in which 
the wild fowl spend the winter there are no bag limits. 
The Bill has been shifted about several times, but its pres- 
ent designation is S. 1553, which is 87 on the Union 
Calendar in the House, and it should be thus identified. 

Every farmer and every sportsman should urge upon 
his Congressman to take an interest in the Enabling Act 
and to try to bring it to a vote. Besides carrying out our 
treaty obligations it is truly a war measure. Its effect 
will be to increase the country’s food supply, and we are 
told that food will win the war. 


DO NOT SHOOT AT PIGEONS 


NUMEROUS complaints have been made to the 

Pigeon Section of the Signal Corps that carrier 
pigeons of the racing homer type, being trained 
throughout the United States for.communication ser- 
vice with the American Army, have been shot by 
persons on hunting expeditions. This misfortune has 
led the Committee on Public Information to request 
the editors of outdoor publications to. warn sportsmen 
that pigeons should not be molested as they may be 
army carriers. 

In spite of the fact that many States have laws pro- 
hibiting the shooting of pigeons, the killing of these 
birds by hunters has seriously interfered with the 
training of homing and carrier pigeons for army ser- 
vice. It is believed that the persons responsible for 
the death of these birds are unaware that they are 
hindering an important branch of war preparation. 

Because of the important part carrier and homing 
pigeons are playing in the war, and the great need 
for their breeding and development in this country, 
the War Department has considerably expanded the 
Pigeon Section of the Signal Corps. Homing pigeons 
constitute one of the most effective means of com- 
munication in the army, and are especially valuable 
as a sure method of replacing other means of com- 
munication. The breeding and training of pigeons, 
therefore, is of paramount necessity as a war measure. 

Any pigeon in the air may be a carrier pigeon flying 
from a loft under Government supervision. Its de- 
struction may be a serious loss to the American Army. 
All persons, therefore, are urged to refrain from the 
shooting of pigeons and to discourage the practice 
by hunters and children. 

Persons coming into possession of pigeons labeled 
“U.S. A—18,” indicating that they are being trained 
for army purposes, are requested to report the fact 
at once to the office of the Chief Signal Officer, Land 
Division, Washington, D. C. 


NATURE’S PROTECTIVE COLORING 


ANY of our readers have no doubt, been struck 

with the varied colored uniforms adopted by the 
combatants in the war, and have wondered how each 
has chosen a distinctive color when there must be a 
best. Which is the best? is the question. Mr. Walter 
Winans has an interesting article in “Arms and the Man” 
on the subject, and he holds for the French color, and 
gives his conclusions as follows: If you put a man 
dressed in green on a green field and he is standing with 
the sun behind him, he shows dark against the back- 
ground. It is a matter of light and shade. A white 
plaster statue stood in the snow can, with alterations of 
lighting, be made to appear black against the snow, or 
white, and invisible, against the snow. There is no color 
which can make a man invisible if the sun is behind 
him when he is standing. But with the sun facing him 
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when he is nearest invisible when dressed in the French 
“horizon blue.” The reason is that this is the color which 
artists have found “gives distance.” When khaki is 
worn it is very invisible against certain backgrounds, but 
very visible against others. But “horizon blue” is less 
visible against all backgrounds at a certain distance, be- 
cause it is of the same color as the distance. When one 
paints a landscape, in the immediate foreground, in day- 
light, objects are given their natural colors. In the mid- 
dle distance, after painting their natural colors, I 
“Scramble” over the paint when dry a mixture of white 
and blue—the “horizon” color of the French Army. This 
puts the object “back,” by making it look as if there were 
air between it and our eyes, and appears indistinct. The 
farther “back” the object, the more “horizon” color is 
scrambled over it, until possibly the far distance is all 
blue haze—“horizon” color—and no detail. This, then, 
is the reason the French use it for their uniforms. It 1s 
Nature’s way of blending objects into their surroundings. 
The result of wearing “horizon blue” is that the wearer 
artificially makes his distance appear greater than it 
really is, and proportionately indistinct. It is like look- 
ing at him through field-glasses reversed. Another point 
is, ONe recognizes a man by his shape, not his color; so 
his shape should be broken by having cap, tunic, and 
breeches different colors. A moufflon, the wild sheep of 
Corsica, has a black neck, brown body, grey legs, and a 
white patch in the middle of his body, and he is much 
more difficult to see when still-hunting, although larger 
than a roe-buck, which is all one color., The reason is 
that one does not see the shape of the moufflon. He 
looks like a rock, dry grass, and a patch of snow. 


A SPECIALLY TRAINED FISHING DOG 
M R. MARSTON, the distinguished editor of the Lon- 
don Fishing Gazette, recently published the follow- 
ing interesting letter, which will appeal to all dog lovers 
as well as to devotees of the rod: 

“Dear Mr. Marston—I am much grieved to inform 
you of the death of my dear father, who died on Nov. 
14, aged seventy-four. My father was a very keen 
angler, and in former years used to spin a_lot for trout 
with mother-of-pearl minnows of his own make, a most 
killing bait. These last few years he had taken to worm- 
fishing for trout and eels. His method was to set some 
five or six rods in likely spots, covering a stretch of 
some two hundred yards. He remained in the centre 
smoking his pipe while his specially trained fishing dog 
Miraud was going from rod to rod at his command, giv- 
ing a “call” when a fish was on. My father was one of 
the 1870 volunteers, and took a keen interest in the pres- 
ent fighting, doing. his bit by sending parcels to the boys 
at the front. As he told me the day before he died, his 
great regret was not to have lived till the day of victory. 

“A. P. DECANTELLE.” 

It is a pleasant picture of the old French fisherman 
and his companion, passing on from a peaceful old age 
after a life which had experienced the vicissitudes of a 
soldier. A fishing rod and a pipe, we are all familiar 
with, but a dog that will tend the floats and report cap- 
tures is a novelty to American anglers. 


SWANS IN NEW ENGLAND 

A Massachusetts sportsman recently wrote to a Chi- 
cago friend, announcing that last autumn eighteen 
whistling swans alighted in Kezar Pond, Maine, and that 
two of them were shot and are now in the State Museum. 
In the same pond this fall were taken, on the authority 
of the same sportsman, four canvasbacks and one Euro- 
pean widgeon. It is well recognized that in the past few 
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years the canvasback has been occurring in New Eng- 
land much more frequently than in old times, when it 
was considered excessively rare. The European widgeon 
also is being more and more frequently taken in ali sec- 
tions of the country. It is often killed in Currituck 
Sound and the January issue of the Auk records a speci- 
men identified near Madison, Wis. 

It is well known that in modern times swans are seldom 
seen in New England. No doubt in primitive days they 
were much commoner there, though after all the rough 
New England coast is rather out of the line of migration 
of the swans, which breed in the interior of the conti- 
nent. The tragedy of the swans at Niagara Falls years 
ago, when hundreds caught in the rushing rapids, were 
carried over the Fail, and many of them killed in the 
swift water below will be recalled by many readers. The 
notes on New England birds recorded by Mr. E. H. 
Forbush mentions several occurrences of swans in New 
England during the present winter. 

It is believed that the Federal law protecting swans has 
resulted in their very considerable increase, and in the 
places where swans gather during the winter there is a 
strong feeling that this protection should be removed. 


DR. GOVE’S ARTICLES TO CONTINUE 
AST summer Forest and Stream published a num- 
ber of articles on the artificial fly by Dr. Harry 
Gove, of Lambertville, Deer Island, N. B., that at- 
tracted wide attention for the scholarly manner in 
which they were written as well as for their accurate 
knowledge of the subject under consideration. The 
publication of these articles was interrupted by Dr. 
Gove’s illness. We are glad to announce that Dr. 
Gove has entirely recovered and that the continuation 
of his articles may be looked for in an early issue. 
Few men have given the question of the artificial fly the 
careful study bestowed on it by Dr. Gove, and few have 
had a wider experience or brought to the subject a mind 
so carefully trained and logical. These characteristics 
he shares with the late J. Harrington Keene, and it may 
interest our readers to know that they were firm friends 
who labored together. <A letter recently received from 
Dr. Gove says: “For quite a number of years I have 
had an idea of writing an article regarding my old and 
lamented friend, John Harrington Keene, introducing in 
it his ideas of just what an artistic fly should be and 
practically demonstrating them. He came express- 
ly to spend a week with me on a New Brunswick river, 
to discuss with me points in connection with the subject 
of Angling.” 


THE LEADING EXTERMINATOR OF LIFE 
DVICES reaching the United States Forest Service 
show that Emperor William of Germany up to 
1908 had killed 61,730 pieces of game. “According to 
one German forestry journal,” the Forest Service says, 
“the Kaiser in 1908 killed 1,995 pieces of wild game, in- 
cluding seventy stags, elk and roebuck. At that time 
he had slaughtered a total of 61,730 pieces of game, more 
than 4,000 of which were stags, and was the leading 
exterminator of wild life in the world.” The Kaiser 
holds the world’s record as slayer of game—and men. 


“THE photographs of a ruffed grouse drumming, which 

illustrate an article by Frederick K. Vreeland, else- 
where in this issue, were taken by the author who has 
fully protected them by copyright. The photographs are 
unique and unusually interesting, as the opportunity to 
take a complete set of pictures of a grouse in the act of 
drumming has never before presented itself. 
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THE ANGLER-NATURALIST GOES A-FISHING 


WHEN SPRING COMES AND THE FISHERMAN SETS FORTH IN SEARCH OF SPORT 
THE WOODS AND WATERS OFFER MANY ATTRACTIONS OTHER THAN FISH 


HEN nature awakes at the touch of 
the magic wand of spring it is in 
the woods that she smiles most 

sweetly. Here, on every hand, are evi- 
dences of an abounding life, and where but 
a little time ago all was so still and white 
there are now the myriad sights and sounds 
and odors 
which thrill the 
heart of the 
nature-lover. 

The Chicka- 
dee, that faith- 
ful feathered 
acrobat who 
has cheered us 
throughout the 
winter with his 
call-note of 
“Chick - a - dee- 
dee - dee - dee,” 
now sings a 
silvery minor 
whistle. 
This is his 
love-ballad 
to his mate. 
But the Chick- 
adee is not by 
any means en- 
tirely intent - 
upon singing, The ; 


“a 
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in an occupa- 

tion which is most satisfactory both to 
himself and to us—seeking out and de- 
vouring the minute insects and insect’s 
eggs which are hidden away in crevices 
of the bark. One of his favorite items of 
diet is the eggs of aphids or plant-lice. 
tiny insects which if allowed to multiply 
unchecked play havoc with the tender young 
leaves of our trees. 

Another bird which has taken on his 
spring song is the white-breasted Nut- 
hatch, a little bird bluish-gray above and 
whitish beneath. with a black cap and a 


Golden-crowned Kinglet 


: hite-breasted Nuthatch 
he is engage@ “yooks down upon his prey 


By A. BROOKER KLUGH 


rs es 
Above, the cheerful Chicka- 
dee; below, the Purple Finch 


rather long, straight bill. The usual call- 
note of this species is “Quank-quank- 
quank-quank,” but in the spring the male 
sings a high-pitched ‘“Qua-qua-qua-qua- 
qua” song. The Nuthatch is not at all 
particular about being “right side up with 
care,” in fact it is more often seen head 
downwards than in any other position. 
As a rule the food of the Nuthatch con- 
sists of insects which it finds in the crev- 
ices of the bark, but I know of one in- 
dividual which varied this diet consider- 
ably. My next-door neighbor used to 
keep her cheese on the window ledge of 
her pantry, with the slit in the double 
window open and the window raised, and 
this Nuthatch formed the habit of enter- 
ing through the slit, pecking off a bit of 


The White-throated Sparrow 
was a favorite with Audubon 


cheese and flying away with it. My neigh- 
bor must have thought that she had a 
family of peculiar mice in her house. 
Two little birds common in the woods 
in spring are the Golden-crowned and the 
Ruby-crowned Kinglets. With the ex- 
ception of the Hummingbird these are the 
smallest of our 
birds. Both are 
olive gray in 
general colora- 
tion. The Gold- 
en - crowned 
Kinglet has a 
yellow patch, 
bordered by 
black stripes, 
on the top of 
its head, and it 
is easy to see 
the reason for 
its name. But 
the markings 
on the head of 
the Ruby-crown 
are by no means 
so conspicuous, 
as the female 
has no ruby 
crown at all, 
and the ruby 
patch of the 
male is, for the 
greater part of 
the time, concealed by overlying gray 
feathers. Upon occasions, however, the 
male erects his brilliant crest and it then 
stands up like a bright red flower grow- 
ing out of the top of his head. The 
Golden-crown has no great musical abil- 
ity, but the Ruby-crown has a very sweet 
song of such power as to be out of all 
proportion to the size of the bird. Over 
most of the northern States and south- 
ern Canada the two. Kinglets are 
seen only as migrants in spring and 
fall, as they breed further north and 


Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
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The innocent-looking Bloodroot furnished war-paint to the Indians and White Trilliums still imitate patches of winter snow 


in the mountains of the eastern States. 

A rich warbling song from a tree-top 
catches our ear and looking up we see a 
bird in carmine plumage with a short, 
cone-shaped bill—the Purple Finch. This 
species, particularly in the spring, feeds 
largely on the buds of trees and it is 
quite commonly supposed that in doing so 
it is injuring the trees. As a matter of 
fact this bird and all other species which 
eat buds do little or no harm, for ‘the 
reason that they cannot reach the terminal 
buds (those at the ends of the twigs and 
which on development continue the 
growth of the branch), as easily as they 
can the lateral buds (those on the sides 
of the branches), so that all that results 
from their bud-eating is a little pruning, 
much after the fashion of that given by 
the orchardist to his fruit-trees. 

One of the most beautiful songs to be 
heard in the spring woods is that of the 
White-throated Sparrow—a minor whistle 
of three clear long notes in rising inflec- 
tion followed by three sets of triplets. If 
we wish a nearer view of the singer we 
can readily call him up to us. To do this 
sit perfectly still, place the back of the 
hand against the mouth and draw in the 
breath so as to make a “cheeping” sound. 
He will answer with a series of chirps and 
will gradually work his way nearer and 
nearer until he is but a foot or two from 
our eyes. This method of calling birds is 
of universal application, and the student 
of bird life will find that by its use he can 
obtain close-up views of the great major- 
ity of our birds. In fact in observing wild 
life one of the most useful things is to 
learn to “freeze,” to learn to “play stump,” 
that is to remain perfectly motionless, as 
in this way one will see far more than 
when on the move. Most wild. animals 
are very quick to catch motion, and very 
alert at detecting even slight sounds, but 
of a motionless and silent object they have 
little fear. By thus “freezing” and -call- 
ing in the manner indicated I have ob- 
tained many intimate glimpses of the life 
of a great many wild birds and mammals, 
and have called up not only birds and the 
smaller mammals such as weasels, mink, 
etc., but also larger species, as the lynx. 

It is in the woods that we see the first 
butterflies of the season, one of the com- 
monest, and at the same time one of the 
handsomest, being the Mourning Cloak, an 
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insect with a spread of about three inches, 
with the wings rich brownish-purple, bor- 
dered with yellow and with a row of blue 
spots at the inside margin of the yellow 
band. This species, like the other butter- 
flies of early spring, hibernates in hollow 
trees and other sheltered places, sleeping 
until awakened by the enlivening rays of 
the vernal sun. 

In the spring the hardwood forest is 
nature’s flower-garden, and the forest floor 
is carpeted with blossoms—Bloodroots, 
Yellow Adder’s-tongue, Hepaticas, Violets, 
Dutchman’s Breeches, Bishop’s Caps, Jack- 
in-the-Pulpits, and Trilliums white and 
red. These woodland plants send up their 
leaves and flowers early in the season, 
for at this time the trees being still bare 
of leaves the sunlight reaches the ground 
and light is necessary to enable the leaves 
to change the raw materials of the soil 
and air into food. The leaf of a plant is 
in fact a workshop in which the carbon 
dioxide of the air and the water and dis- 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit’s sermons never bore 


solved salts of the soil are united into 
plant food, the first product which can be 
detected being starch, and sunlight acting 
on the green matter (known as chloro- 
phyll) in the leaf is the power which ruts 
this factory. Later in the season the 
leaves of the trees cut off so much of the 
light that but little reaches the ground and 
thus during summer and fall we find com- 
paratively few flowers in the woods. None 
of our spring flowers come from seed: 
they all rise from some underground struc- 
ture such as a tuber, rootstock, or bulb, a 
structure which is really a storehouse of 
food, the food being stored up by the end 
of one spring ready for use in producing 
leaves and flowers the following spring. 
When a seed of one of these plants ger- 
minates the young plant makes very slow 
growth at first and it is always two, some- 
times three or four, years before it pro- 
duces flowers. This accounts for the large 
patches of leaves of the Yellow Adder’s- 
tongue, and the comparatively few flowers 
found in these patches, as most of the 
leaves belong to young plants, which have 
not yet reached the flower-bearing age. 


The Bloodroot is a dainty little flower, 
and when it first appears above ground the 
leaf is tightly wrapped about the bud. 
Soon the bud shows like a pearl emerging 
from the rolled leaf, and later the petals 
expand, opening on bright sunny mornings 
and closing in the afternoons and remain- 
ing closed on dull days. In the stems and 
rootstock of this plant is an orange-red 
juice, which gives the plant its name and 
which was at one time used by the Indians 
as war-paint. 

One of the most stately flowers of the 
spring woods is the large White Trillium, 
a species which is sometimes abundant 
enough to whiten the woodland landscape. 

A very interesting plant is the Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit, or Indian Turnip. It is at- 
tractive because it differs widely from most 
of our flowers. The outer sheath (the 
Pulpit) is really a leaf rolled round the 
central axis (Jack) and protecting the 
minute flowers which are borne on this 
central portion. Later in the season the 
leaves die down and all that remains of 
the plant is the stem bearing at its apex a 
cluster of bright scarlet berries, and at this 
time many who are familiar with the plant 
when in flower do not recognize their old 
friend of the springtime. 
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Bulletin—AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECTI 


THE SWAN SONG OF OHIO’S QUAIL 

AST year the Ohio legislature, under 

the urging of the farmers of that state 
and against the protests of its sportsmen, 
enacted a law declaring the bobwhite quail 
a song bird and removing it from the cate- 
gory of birds that are fair quarry for the 
sportsman’s gun. In vain did the sports- 
men urge that the experience of this coun- 
try showed that game birds, quail especial- 
ly, in most instances throve better under 
shooting conditions than where their pur- 
suit was wholly forbidden. Equally vain 
was their well considered argument that 
heavy, crusted snows, wet nesting seasons, 
lack of cover and natural food, together 
with the vermin that know no closed sea- 
son in their preying on game, are all po- 
tent in diminishing the supply. 

Predictions that the contemplated action 
would cause an immediate cessation in the 
interest hitherto shown by organized 
sportsmen in carrying quail through the 
stress of winter by feeding, were answered 
with the statement that the farmers and 
the non-sportsmen bird-lovers generally 
would see that such work was carried on. 

Probably few, if any, who made such 
confident assertions of the interest in bob- 
white of citizens outside the ranks of 
sportsmen, realized that their words would 
be put to so early and severe a test as they 
have during this winter of almost unprec- 
edented cold and snows. 

What is the result? Alas for what were 
doubtless the best of intentions! Bob- 
white, deprived of the protection of the 
sportsmen, has been almost annihilated in 
Ohio this winter, if credence is to be placed 
in the reports from those well qualified to 
judge. 

A few weeks since, the wardens of the 
state were assembled in annual meeting at 
Colembus and, among other things, called 
on for reports as to how the quail had 
wintered. One man only in the entire 
warden force reported that farmers in his 
district were feeding quail and that the 
birds were doing well. 

A few wardens, some two or three, re- 
ported that a few farmers were doing win- 
ter feeding. In the great majority of in- 
stances, however, the report was that no 
feeding was being done by farmers, though 
in every instance the warden himself stated 
that he was doing all the feeding he possi- 
bly could. 

When it is remembered that there had 
been short closed seasons in recent years, 
holding out the hope to sportsmen that a 
brief open season would be declared when 
the situation justified it, and that bobwhite 
had multiplied greatly in the southern part 


‘More Game!”’ 


E. A. QUARLES, Editor 


of the state under the protection afforded 
him by. the organized sportsmen, the de- 
gree of the tragedy that has come about 
is all the greater. 

Probably there has never been in the 
history of this country a clearer demon- 
stration of the fact that game life can be 
increased in most instances only through 
constructive effort. Such effort translated 
into terms of sport means “preserving.” In 
other countries, which shot out their native 
game generations ago, that word is better 
understood than. in ours, but it is a term 
that, if we are to keep our game, is des- 
tined to be made much use of in the Unit- 
ed States. Preserving means constant, or- 
ganized warfare on the natural enemies of 
wild life; it includes the provision of cover 
in which wild things may hide from their 
enemies and where they may at all times 
find food; it means organized efforts at 
feeding in winter and the provision of fre- 
quent sanctuaries where wild life may at 
all times breed undisturbed. 

Preserving plus the intensive production 
of game birds—breeding them in captivity 
—is the one way in which a continuing 
supply of game may be assured in civilized 
lands. 

That is the reason that so many states 
have established their own game farms, 
whose product is annually distributed and 
planted and cared for by organizations of 
sportsmen. 

The temptation to say “I told you so” 
will probably be too great in the present 
instance for the Ohio sportsmen to resist, 
yet it is not the purpose of this article 
to indulge in any such triumph. Rather 
would we seek to make it an opportunity 
for showing to those who look upon the 
quail as being properly placed in the song 
bird list that the reasons for objecting to 
this action at Columbus last winter were 
sound. If the situation is so used as to 
convince those hitherto opposed to an open 
season on quail of the honesty and sound- 
ness of the sportsman’s view, the cause 
of the latter will be helped. “Rubbing it 
in on the other fellow” will only prejudice 
the situation further for the sportsmen. 

Legitimate sport and the conservation 
of such species of wild life as are valuable 
to the farmer through their destruction of 
insects and weed seeds thrive best where 
farmer and sportsman are working united- 
ly in each other’s interest. It is on the 
farmers’ lands in large part that wild life 
finds its living and it is from the funds 
provided by sportsmen (the hunter’s li- 
cense fees) that systematic, organized pro- 
tection is provided for game and non-game 
birds. Here is a fair exchange. Co-opera- 
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tion can be and has been effected in numer- 
ous instances where farmer and sportsman 
have come to realize how closely their 
interests are related. 

Sportsmen are quick to bring to justice 
violators of game laws. Long closed sea- 
sons keep them out of the field and clear 
the way for the law. breaking pot hunter 
and the alien who kills non-game as well 


‘as game birds. 


The writer is far from believing that im- 
mediate, wide-spread co-operation can be 
effected in Ohio. Too many animosities 
were bred in the recent fight before the 
legislature to make that possible. Seldom, 
if ever, has there been a more bitter con- 


. test. Sportsmen were freely pictured as 


red-handed butchers longing to slay, to the 
last individual, all the feathered race. 
Farmers were characterized in no gentle 
terms by the sportsmen. Despite the open 
wounds, the big men on both sides should 
make a start toward getting together and 
the initiative in our view clearly lies with 
the sportsmen. * 

It were, perhaps, too much to expect of 
flesh and blood that, seeing the doom of 
the bobwhite this winter in Ohio through 
lack of attention by the farmer, the sports- 
men’s associations should have set on foot 
a state-wide movement to supply the care 
that the recent comer to the song bird list 
needed and lacked; yet such action would 
have been a brilliant stroke for the sports- 
mens’ cause. It would have evidenced an 
indelible love for wild life for the sake of 
the creature itself that could not have 
failed to win to the sportsmen’s side con- 
verts by the thousands. Too frequently, 
we fear, the individual sportsman has been 
inclined to view with philosphic calm the 
tragedy caused by failing to follow the 
road he pointed out as the safe one to 
travel. 


THE PUBLIC DOES APPRECIATE 
ITS NATIONAL PARKS 


HE fact that, in spite of the war, in 
spite of the uncertainty of the future, 
in spite of the certainty of extraordinary 
taxes, the attendance at our national parks 
last summer increased thirty-six per cent. 
over the record’ summer of 1916, is both 
startling and significant. Only two parks 
fell below their best former figures, Crater 
Lake by 620, and Yellowstone by 449. All 
the others were over by thousands, at least 
one by more than five thousand; while 
Rocky Mountain more than doubled its 
last year’s figures. 
Now when it is considered that most re- 
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sorts other than national parks fell below 
their average of attendance, it becomes ap- 
parent that this increase means something. 
For one thing it means that the national 
parks propaganda has been getting home; 
that is certain. For another thing, it means 
that there is a situation in actual existence 
to-day which demands some attention. 

The postponement because of war, of the 
organizing of the National Parks’ Associa- 
tion, which seemed so necessary last win- 
ter, now appears unfortunate. There is so 
much that it could do in the interim to hold 
the situation safe and place the movement 
in position to spring immediately into large 
national prominence with the advent of 
peace. In time of war, prepare for peace. 

However, some small but important part 
of this work could be accomplished by a 
temporary committee which afterward 
could be developed into the Asscciation. 
Such a committee at least could develop 
the situation by standing vigorously for the 
idea; it could safeguard the national parks 
from designing hands during a period of 
national absorption in war; it also could 
prepare the way for the Association by 
undertaking initial investigations, experi- 
menting with certain of its proposed activi- 
ties, and planning definitely for its moment 
of opportunity. 

An informal interim body has been sug- 
gested, to be known as the National Parks’ 
Educational Committee, with headquarters 
in Washington. The Committee’s stated 
objects would be to assist and co-operate 
with the National Park Service, to engage 
in activities which do not come within the 
ability and equipment of Government, and 


to encourage the study of national parks in 


their economic, historical and scientific 


phases. 

Such an organization should be the sim- 
plest possible—an informal body; dues a 
dollar a year ; a small governing sub-commit- 
tee; a secretary-treasurer; no constitution 
or by-laws; the committee to consist pri- 
marily of those who already have signified 
their willingness to become governors of 
the National Parks’ Association when or- 
ganized, and of as many others as may join 
without membership effort. It is not sug- 
gested that the committee solicit funds, but 
it should have the power to receive and 
use contributed money or property. 

Ropert STERLING YARD. 


WOMAN BRINGS OFFENDER TO 


JUSTICE 

RS. PAULINE PHILLIPS, of COL- 

CHESTER, N. Y., touched by the 
efforts of a half-starved deer to secure 
food, was fast making a pet of that animal, 
by suppling it regularly with rations. An- 
drew Delamater, of Chapinville, appeared 
on the scene, one day, however, drew a 
pistol and killed the animal, which was a 
doe. Delamater was an up to date game 
hog, for he pursued his vocation in a taxi- 
cab, and into this vehicle the carcass of 
the doe was hastily thrown. 

Mrs. Phillips secured the number of the 
taxi and after some good detective work, 
ascertained from the chauffeur that his 
fare on the occasion in question was Dela- 
mater. 

dialed into court, Delamater was fined 
a total of $150; $50 because he had no 
hunting ficense, $50 because he killed a 
doe, and $50 more because he cooked it. 
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It is certain that conservation has gained 
an efficient friend and supporter in New 
York, now that the women have been en- 
franchised in the Empire State. 


IOWA TO HAVE MODEL GAME 


FARM 
6s] HAVE finally obtained the authority 
to establish a model game farm in 
Iowa,” writes E. C. HINSHAW, chief 
game warden. “When we built our experi- 
ment farm five years ago, we had about 
twenty acres of land. I intended to op- 
erate that piece of land to gain experience 
and if we proved successful, then build up 
a game farm on a large scale. You are no 
doubt familiar with our success on the 
small farm. I believe the results obtained 
are as good as on any farm in the United 
States. Twenty acres of land, however, 
has limited our activities. 

“Our plans are now to enlarge the farm 
to a capacity of 25,000 or 30,000 birds a 
year. We shall have Charles Howard, our 
present game keeper, who has made an ex- 
cellent record, at the head of the new farm. 
We shall experiment quite extensively with 
bobwhite quails, together with ringnecked 
pheasants and different varieties of water 
fowl and also the prairie chicken. We 
hope to be able to make an interesting re- 
port at the end of the year.” 


THINKS QUAIL BREEDING COM 


PARATIVELY EASY 


ULWIG P. SEIDLER, game keeper in 
charge of a private game farm oper- 

ated on the lands of the Bridgeport Hy- 

draulic Company, of Bridgeport, Connec- 

ticut, sends the BULLETIN the following 

report of his activities with bobwhite quail, 

which he says he finds comparatively easy 

to breed in captivity: 

1915—Set 16 eggs with 100% hatch. Lost 
10 birds 26 days old by barn-yard 
hens. The remainder were reared to 
maturity. 

1916—From 18 pair of quail, 468 eggs were 
obtained up to July 10. Of these 
304 hatched. Of the chicks 34 were 
killed by hens and 26 disappeared. A 
total of 336 birds were placed in the 
covers of the preserve in the fall. 

1917—From 23 pair of quail, 552 eggs were 
obtained up to July 1o. Of these 
481 hatched; 28 were killed by hens 
and 62 by a weasel and a domestic 
cat. At the end of the season, 401 
birds were placed in the covers of 
the preserve. 


HELP JACK MINER’S SANCTUARY 

ECRETARY E. R. KERR, of the Essex 

County Wild Life Conservation Asso- 
ciation, Ontario, Canada, gives some inter- 
esting information regarding the growth 
of Jack Miner’s great wild goose sanctuary 
in that province, in a letter just received by 
the BULLETIN. He says, in part: 

“On behalf of the members of this As- 
sociation, permit me to express keen appre- 
ciation for donation to Mr. John T. Miner 
by your Association during the year 1917 
for feeding of wild geese migrating to this 
area during the spring of the year. Up- 
wards of 3,000 geese now visit this farm 
which was recently set aside by the On- 
tario Government as a game and bird sanc- 
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tuary. If it had not been for the patience 
of the owner coupled with the interest of 
your Association, we fear the same suc- 
cess would not have attended our efforts. 
We fully expect that upwards of 4,000 
geese will be with us again this spring and 
you will, doubtless, appreciate what our re- 
quirements this year will be. The Ontario 
Government grant will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $700, and our association, now in 
its infancy, is undertaking a publicity cam- 
paign in the hope of raising a sufficient 
sum with which to import a quantity of 
bobwhite quail to place in this area. Re- 
cent blizzards almost destroyed present 
stocks in the county.” 


DUCK INCREASE FOLLOWS FED- 


ERAL LAW ENACTMENT 

ae HE Blue Wing Hunting Ciub of 
Clarksville, Tenn., has its headquart- 

ers on the celebrated Reelfoot Lake in that 

state, a body of water on which free shoot- 

ing of waterfowl is permitted—there are 

no private preserves. When this fact is 

taken into consideration, the season bags 

of duck printed below give added sig- 

nificance to the part played by the Federal 

Migratary Bird Law in increasing the 

numbers of waterfowl in this country. The 

figures are furnished by Mr. E. A. 

COOKE, a fine type of southern sports- 

man. In perusing them, it should be borne 

in mind that the Migratory Bird Law went 

into effect in 1913: 

November, 1913—11 men killed 226 duck in 
9 days. 

November, 
7 days. 

October, 1914—11 men killed 120 duck in 
Ir days. 

November, 1914—11 men killed 137 duck in 
8 days. 

November, 1915—13 men killed 151 duck in 
14 days. 

November, 1916—17 men killed 856 duck in 
Io days. 

November, 1916—7 men killed 317 duck in 
4 days. 

November, 1916—7 men killed 285 duck in 
4 days. 

November, 1917—14 men killed 1,329 duck 
in 10 days. 


1913—I0 men killed 35 duck in 


FEED THE BIRDS 


ANY sportsmen consider the present 
winter as hard a one on game as any 

that this generation has seen. It is certain 
that birds have perished by the thousands, 
quail particularly. Save in the states in 
which that species is given careful atten- 
tion by the sportsmen’s organizations dur- 
ing the winter, little more than a remnant 
will be found this spring. 

Sportsmen should redouble their efforts 
to bring through the birds that remain. 

It is important to remember in winter 
feeding that grit is quite as essential as 
grain, otherwise the quail or pheasant will 
perish with a crop filled with food which 
it cannot grind. Grit does for birds what 
teeth do for human beings. Feed un- 
threshed grain if possible. If not possi- 
ble, feed the threshed grain in straw, hay 
or leaves; if thrown on the snow it soon 
sinks out of sight or freezes in and be- 
comes unavailable. 
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TEACH THE WOMEN TO HANDLE A GUN 


“FOR THE FEMALE OF THE SPECIES IS MORE DEADLY THAN 


66 INE times out of ten, woman, 
from the standpoint of physical 
endurance, should make as good a 

soldier as a man. Pound for pound the 

average normal woman in good health can 
endure more pain, discomfort and fatigue, 
and can expend more muscular energy than 
the average normal man of similar condi- 
tion. Woman of necessity comes nearer 
the primitive type than man. She is bio- 
logically more of a savage, more of a bar- 
barian, and she has therefore greater 
physical’ endurance. She can undergo 
many strains a man can not. Withstand- 
ing cold or thirst or hunger or physical 
privation of any sort, a woman can outlast 
a man.—Dr. Dudley A. Sargent. 


“The supreme reason why women would 
make better soldiers than man is because 
when women set out to do a thing they. do 
it. They are like the little bugler who 
when the troop was ordered to withdraw 
played the call to advance. After the vic- 
tory he was asked why he disobeyed or- 
ders, and he said he had never learned to 
sound retreat. Neither have women! 


“T would allow women to be anything on 
earth they want to be. I don’t believe in 
saying: ‘Because you’re a woman you can’t 
do thus and so.’ If there were anybody 
else to do the fighting most women would 
not choose it. But when the men fail, 
women can—and will—step into the breach.” 

—Dr. Sarah J. McNutt. 


I am not quoting these learned Doctors 
for the purpose of recruiting a Legion of 
Death or organizing a female platoon of 
the local Home Guard Company, although 
it is now obvious that if some towns had 
left the matter of home defence to the 
women they would not now be so busy ex- 
plaining and making excuses. I merely 
desire to call attention to the fact that 
“the female of the species is more deadly 
than the male”; that little sister and friend 
wife are not inherently the clinging vines 
they at times appear, but possess potential 
fighting qualities worthy of cultivation, and 
teaching them to shoot is not by any means 
a waste of time and ammunition. 


Given the same amount of time and in- 
struction a woman generally outstrips her 
brother in the use of arms. I have had 
frequent occasion to note this fact both as 
an instructor of shooting and fencing. In 
the beginning Her Ladyship approaches the 
art of handling hot lead and cold steel in 
much the same manner as she takes her 
first plunge into the surf or the bathing 
pool, but once she grasps the spirit of the 
game, then, oh my brothers, she makes the 
best of us hustle to keep up. After master- 
ing the basic principles, she brings her 
intuitive powers into play and right there 
is where mere man gets the jolt of his 
young life. Nor is she afraid to soil her 
clothes by getting down to mother earth 
in the military rifle game. She dons riding 
breeches and elbow pads and goes to it 
like a veteran. 


. 


THE MALE” — KIPLING MADE A BULL’S-EYE WITH THAT 
By CAPTAIN ROY S. TINNEY, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 


NE of the best rifle courses yet de- 

vised is Major Harllee’s skirmish 

run, in which one is required to ad- 
vance from one tactical shell hole to an- 
other and maintain an accurate and rapid 
fire without knowing either how or where 
the bullets are taking effect. It is a man’s 
game and will “prove the hold” of the best 
of us. One day Frank Young made a rec- 
ord score over this course, thereby trim- 
ming several old timers,, including the 
writer, and just to show her heart was in 
the right place Mrs. Frank went banging 
away down the line and finished several 
points better off than the nominal head of 
the house; did exactly what is a form of 
combat practice that calls for skill, nerve 
and judgment. And Mrs. Frank is a 120- 
pound person possessed of a maximum alti- 
tude of five feet. 


OW to spike the prevalent idea that 
such skill is excess baggage when in- 
cluded in the list of feminine accom- 

plishments. 

One day a flock of greaser bandits made 
a flying raid north of the line and attacked 
a ‘dobe ranch house where no one chanced 
to be at home except a fifteen-year-old 
girl, and for a moment another border out- 
rage seemed about to be enacted. Fortu- 
nately the youngster had a 22 hi-power 
Savage repeater and knew how to use it, so 
she simply got up on the roof and began a 
vigorous defence. I was one of the party 
who were attracted by the firing and came 
to her rescue. We found her with the rifle 
in her lap and tears in her eyes, tears of 
anger not fright, mind you. 

“Good gracious,” she exclaimed, “isn’t it 
awful. Just to think that three of them 
got away! You men were very stupid to 
rush right up to the house instead of cor- 
raling the whole gang when you had the 
chance.” This from a little lady who had 
not yet celebrated her sixteenth birthday. 

An old friend of mine has a sister whose 
search for botanical specimens often takes 
her far afield and one afternoon she dis- 
covered she was being stealthily followed 
by a burly negro whom she knew was re- 
puted to be “a bad actor.” Did she de- 
velop an attack of hysterics? She did 
nothing of the sort. She simply showed 
that obnoxious person the business end of 
the Colt automatic pistol she habitually 
carries, and bade him hike toward the 
horizon. As he did not instantly comply 
with this request, she stepped on his ac- 
celerator by kicking up the dirt about his 
feet with a couple of ricochet balls and the 
terrified and now harmless African soon 
faded into the dim distance. 

Another instance: A neighbor of mine 
was suddenly called out of town on busi- 
ness and had to leave his wife and children 
at home alone for the night. About two 
A. M. the mother was awakened by her 
baby and after quieting the infant heard a 
window being forced on the floor below. 
Her first move was to telephone for help 





then she slipped a few shells into her hus- 
band’s repeating shotgun and went down 
stairs as an expeditionary force of one. 
When the police arrived, they found the 
burglar with his hands above his head 
looking intently at the muzzle of madam’s 
shooting iron. 

I could cite a dozen other similar in- 
stances, but these three are typical and 
show clearly just how valuable a thorough 
training in marksmanship can be in a time 
of emergency. And do not for a moment 
suppose that Milady will lose her head and 
forget all she has been taught. A woman 
is naturally cautious—nature and environ- 
ment has made her so—and for this reason 
firearms are safer when in her. hands, as 
she instinctively exercises the proper care 
in her method of handling them. But when 
she does shoot, she shoots to kill. In the 
supreme moment a woman does the neces- 
sary thing when it is necessary. She does 
not compromise and temporize with a bad 
situation in the way a man so often does. 
For downright effectiveness I bet on Mary. 


© far this country has been very for- 

tunate, but just because we have not 

as yet experienced any serious internal 
disturbances is no guarantee that none will 
occur in the future. Until a year ago we 
were a nation of ostriches, we buried our 
heads in the sand and spoke prayerfuli_ 
of our natural barriers; then came the war 
and a rude awakening. Now let us carry 
our preparedness into the home by teaching 
our women the why and how of the good 
old shooting game. This country is simply 
alive with alien enemies liable to cause trou- 
ble at any moment. Mary may never need 
to fire a shot in self defence and I sincere- 
ly hope she does not, but when she does 
need a weapon she will need it mighty bad. 
Also the mere fact that she possesses a 
good gun and knows how to use it,. will 
save her many a cold chill and moments 
of sickening fear. 

Only the other day a prominent woman 
doctor made this comment. “I used to 
dread night calls with all my heart, but 
since I have taken up shooting as a pastime 
and have obtained a permit to carry a 
pistol, all feeling of nervousness has disap- 
peared. I tell you, Captain, the mere touch 
of that little snub-nosed automatic gives 
me a feeling of security and relief I can 
not describe. As I close my fingers about 
its butt I realize I am more than a match 
for the biggest tough in the city. 

“Out on your range I find just the out- 
door recreation I require, a perfectly bai- 
anced form of exercise that is equally 
beneficial to mmd, nerves and muscles: a 
sport that gives complete rest by forcing 
one to forget all else for the time being. 
And the little notoriety I have gained as 
a shot is more protection than the pistol 
itself. No thug will molest a woman if he 
knows she has a gun handy—and possesses 
even a working knowledge of its opera- 
tion. What hold-up man would ever dream 
of attempting to rob Annie Oakley?” 
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DAYS IN SHOOTING—“ON” AND “OFF” 


THE PERSONAL EQUATION, THE MAIN CAUSE OF UNEVEN SCORES, MAY BE RE- 
DUCED TO A MINIMUM BY CLOSER CO-ORDINATION OF EYE, MIND, AND MUSCLE 


By J. R. BEVIS, PH. D., Co-Author of ‘‘ The Modern Rifle”’ 


sible’; “1oo straight is not so 

bad”; “I haven’t made a 5 today, 
just 3’s and 4’s with some 2’s for com- 
pany”; “Add another goose egg to my nest 
—I can’t hit a flock of balloons’—all are 
common expressions on the range, in the 
gallery and at the traps. Yet every per- 
son experienced in rifle or shotgun shoot- 
ing has had similar experiences, has had 
his “On” days when it seemed that he could 
score a possible or run a straight with his 
eyes shut; and he has had his “Off” days 
when it was impossible to shoot with any 
degree of skill. 

An “Off”? is not usually considered one 
or two poor scores in a string, and yet it 
may be so considered if those poor scores 
are the last ones shot. The generally ac- 
cepted meaning of the term is that time 
when a decided tumble in one’s shooting 
has. been made which the shooter cannot 
readily recover. And the word “days” is 
not herein used in its strictest meaning, 
but as it is used in shooting parlance, in 
which it means a period of time—for the 
“Off” day may occur the same hour, the 
hour following or the day after a “high.” 

“On” and “Off” days are very similar in 
occurrence to our regular meteorological 
conditions in which a low follows a high, al- 
.though there may be an isolated low (when 
one attempts shooting after not having 
handled a gun for weeks). The latter is 
not a low in the strictest meaning of the 
term, because since the term is purely com- 
parative, and implies the existence of some- 
thing with which it may be compared, the 
something in this instance is too remote 
for comparison. The low is followed by 
a high, but the time of its recurrence 
varies. so widely in different persons that 
no specific rule may be given. This im- 
plies that the cause of our “Offs” must be 
inherent within ourselves. And such is an 
established fact. 

Of the hundreds of instances of “Cff” 
days witnessed and analyzed by the writer, 
I give herewith some that stand out prom- 
inently and exemplify some of the causes 
of the “Offs.” (1) A remarkable pistol 
shot, having just made a record of 24 suc- 
cessive 5’s, scored a 3 on his 25th shot. 
(2) In a shoot-off by three men in a gal- 
lery, strings after strings of 5’s were shot, 
each string being a possible—until almost 
midnight when it seemed as if the tie 
would stand, one scored a 4. (3) At a 
state shoot a friend was high, well in the 
lead, only to tumble headlong the next day. 

A single or two poor scores, even if they 
are the last of the string, may be justly 
attributable to faulty ammunition, wind, 
light and kindred causes. In the above in- 
stances, and I might have named a hun- 
dred, none of the causes just mentioned 
effected the “Off,” since each instance was 
critically analyzed. 

That the highest proficiency in any art is 
attained only by the most complete co-or- 
dination of eye, mind and muscle, arid the 


“_ INE 5's and now for another pos- 


intelligent application of the scientific prin- 
ciples upon which the art is based needs no 
proof. We see the truth of the statement 
demonstrated by the musician, the painter, 
the surgeon, the baseball pitcher, and by 
every real expert (the term used in its 
highest sense) in his line. If the co-ordi- 
nation of these elements were constant; if 
every nerve and muscle were en rapport 
with the eye and mind, then the mental 
and physical body would be in perfect 
equilibrium, and the highest proficiency at- 
tained. But this status is not always so, 
there is ever a change in that intimate re- 
lation of eye, mind and muscle, less in him 
who has developed the power of co-ordi- 
nation and greater in him who has not 
developed the same power to any consid- 
erabie degree. It is this variation in the 
fower of co-ordination of eye, mind and 
muscle that is the basis of our “Off” days. 
This variation is the “personal equation.” 

Dr. C. A. Young (Princeton) writes— 
“With a good instrument a skilled observer 
can detcrinine the clock error within about 
1/30 of a second of time, provided proper 
means are taken to ascertain and allow for 
the personal equation of the observer.” To 
illustrate—as a star approaches the ret- 
icle (wires) of the telescope the observer 
presses an electric button so that a record 
may be made just at that moment when the 
star is ON the wire. The error that arises 
between the record made and the record 
that should have been made is the per- 
sonal equation and “varies from plus two- 
tenths to minus two-tenths of a second.” 
Quoting again—“It is the annoying human 
element and always more or less uncertain 
end variable.” 


is an identical parallel 
to the taking of time from 
Since no one can _ hold 
his sight on the bull, except for the 
briefest period imaginable, he presses 
the trigger as the sight approaches 
the bull, estimating that the bullet will 
leave the muzzle just as the sight is on 
the spot to be hit. And like the time ob- 
server he may make a slight error either 
way, minus—if the sight gets beyond the 
bull, and plus—if it does not reach the 
bull before the bullet leaves the muzzle. 
He estimates the moment of pressing the 
trigger by the rate and direction of the 
motion of the front sight and pulls ac- 
cordingly. And this is the critical moment. 
For, after the brain has received the im- 
pression of the front sight, it requires 
about 1/30th of a second for the message 
“pull the trigger” to be transmitted to the 
finger. In the meantime, the sight has 
been moving over the target. The message 
once sent to the finger cannot be recalled, 
neither can it be overtaken and another 
substituted in its place. Hence, the skilled 
marksman observes the position of the 
front sight at the time the trigger was 
pulled and calls his shot with a high de- 
gree of certainty. The pseudo-marksman 


S HOOTING 


case 
a_ star. 


calls the shot, but relies upon chance to 
impress the spectators. 


F the elements, rate and motion of 
front sight, and nervous and muscu- 
lar activity in estimating the time to 

press the trigger, the first two elements 
are the least likely to be incorrectly esti- 
mated. The third element, nervous and 
muscular activity (though little is taken 
in the estimation) is the “coon in the tree,” 
and is the disturbing element. If it were 
uniform, our shooting would be uniform, 
and we should have no “Off” days. of dis- 
appointment. 

The equilibrium of the shooter, his power 
of co-ordination, may be disturbed or over- 
thrown completely by a cup of coffee, a 
meal, a smoke, over exertion, a drink (of 
tea), a change in atmospheric conditions, 
depression, excitement, self-consciousness 
(stage fright), anxiety, annoyance, lack of 
concentration of mind upon work, etc. An 
analysis of the instances given heretofore 
will demonstrate some of these causes. The 
first person was shooting regularly and 
high all day in practice. The shooting in 
question was done before a number of 
friends at night, one of whom, perceiving 
that an enviable record would be estab- 
lished if he scored a 5 on his 25th shot, 
remarked “Now old sport, do your cr 
Although the shooter had kept pace with 
the ever increasing anxiety made by each 
succeeding 5, and had his equilibrium at his 
24th shot when he made a 5, and had evi- 
dently his equilibrium before the remark 
was made, it increased his anxiety in a 
greater ratio that would naturally have 
been increased and destroyed his equilib- 
rium. The party afterward told me that 
he would have taken his pistol down and 
waited a few minutes, but he realized the 
futility of doing so and did the best he 
could. The person making the remark, 
saw his mistake before the sentence was 
completed and began to apologize before 
the shooter laid down his pistol. 

In the second case—the spectators as well 
as the shooters either comprehended the 
effect of annoyance on one’s shooting or 
either were equally anxious and equally in- 
terested, for when any party was shooting 
the clock in the gallery could be heard. 
The silence was almost ominous. An over 
anxious zealot said in a whisper “T’ll bet 
ten to one he scores his five.” The shooter, 
hearing the remark, scored a four, and be- 
cause of the disturbance the tie was count- 
ed still on. This party did not recover his 
“high” until the second day following. 

In the third case—the man thought best 
to retire early and get a good night’s rest. 
His desire to stand high the next day 
being constant in his mind prevented him 
from soundly sleeping (he was restless all 
night). The next morning when he arose 
almost exhausted he was well aware of his 
inability to co-ordinate and, of course, took 
“a precipitate flight. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 249) 
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An Improvised Tip Guide 
N° matter how well equipped one goes 
into the woods or out for a fishing 
trip, it seems that the one thing you need 
is the thing you left behind. That is why a 
fisherman who takes along a good supply 
of ingenuity and commonsense seldom 


needs a lot of store-made paraphernalia to 


O 


go with it—he just picks up the nearest 
thing and turns it into what he needs. That 
is what I did last summer when I broke 
the tip of my rod. It was very near the 
end of a perfect day and the fish were 
biting so well at just that moment that I 
did not want to spare the time to dig out 
the wood from the tip guide and mend 
it as it should be done. I had a large 
safety pin in my pocket which came to 
light when I pulled out my knife. I no- 
ticed the loop in one end of the pin and 
decided that it looked considerably like a 
tip guide. It was the work of only a few 
minutes to file through the wires, with the 
back of a knife blade that was probably 
intended for a manicure tool, and a few 
turns of fish line around the tip of the 
rod held the safety pin guide firmly in 
place. I-do not believe that the fish I 
caught a few minutes later knew that he 
had been captured with anything less than 


an agate guide. 
C. H. Jouns, Ohio. 


Securing Ends of Winding Silk 
LIKE to putter with my fishing tackle, 
in fact, my wife says that I am glad 

when things break so that I will have a 
chance to mend them; but I think she said 
that because I raided her work basket for 
red silk to wind my rod. I have used a 
method of fastening the ends of the wind- 
ing silk, and have not patented it but am 
passing it on for the good of fellow an- 
glers. I take a very fine milliner’s needle, 
as this kind has a long eye which is easy 
to thread. It must be a very fine one, just 
large enough to permit threading with the 
silk. you use. Lay it along the rod and be- 
gin to wind from the point toward the eye 
of the needle. Of course, you must make 
your first turn at exactly the place where 
you wish to start winding and must have 
the eye of the needle about where you wish 
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to stop. Be sure to make a neat job of the 
winding and have every thread close and 
even. When the winding is completed un- 
thread the needle and put the end of silk 
which you have been winding through the 
eye. Then pull the needle out very. care- 
fully and both ends of winding silk are 
entirely under the wrapping and well se- 
cured, 

If the winding is very near the tip, it 
may be a trifle loose when the needle is 
pulled out, although if you get the finest 
needle procurable you will have no diff- 
culty with this. In any event, the winding 
can be tightened just as you tighten a roll 
of paper, by twisting in the direction in 
which it is wound until the slack ‘is taken 
up. Then pull the ends until all is close 
and tight. Using very fine silk of the best 


Fig! 
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quality makes a very neat winding. Coarser 
silk is easier to wind and keep each turn 
true, but the finer silk looks better and 
more finished. A coat of varnish over the 
winding silk will make it doubly secure, 
although I do not always use it. The pro- 
tection which it gives the silk, however, 
makes worth while the extra labor and 
expense. B. Price, Maine. 


One-day Outings in Spring 

T is a big mistake to think that one can- 
not have a bit of outdoors unless he can 
get far away from the city. On the out- 
skirts of every city or town are many spots 
that are attractive and easily reached by 
trolley, motorcycle or even “shanks mare.” 
But the most important part of these one- 
day outings is the lunch, and it is much 
better to get away from restaurants and 
road-houses and cook your own meal. Out 
like this there is nothing like a warm meal, 
but it is a nuisance to carry things along 
that have to be carried home again. We 
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have worked out a series of one-meal out- 
ings that are very good. All we carry is 
a small nail, a strand of wire, a pocket 
knife, a collapsible drinking cup and two 
spoons. Here are three menus which we 
have tested. 1—Can of tomatoes, 2 pota- 
toes—always boiled at home before we 
start—4 slices of bacon, buttered bread; 
salt and pepper. 2—Can of sweet corn, 2 
potatoes, 3 pork sausages, buttered bread; 
salt and pepper. 3—Can of sauerkraut, 2 
potatoes, three frankfurters, buttered rye 
bread; salt and pepper. Open the can at 
the side and cut out a square piece. This 
must be done carefully. It is best to re- 
move a cupful of the contents which can 
be added later when the liquid has boiled 
off. Punch two holes in the can at the 
sides, string in the wire for a handle and 
hang over a tiny fire on a leaning crane. 
It takes four hands to manage this delicate 
proceeding without spilling some of the 
contents. If you are not expert with the 
jack-knife it is best to take a sharp 
can-opener with you. Drop the pota- 
toes into the can of tomatoes and let 
them warm. Then flatten out the square 
piece of tin and nail it to the end 
of a stick. This makes a little frying pan 
on which the bacon and sausages can be 
broiled. One big convenience of these 
meals is the fact that there is nothing to 
be carried home again, and the novel way 
of cooking makes a lot of merriment for 
a select party of two. Gipsying is a lot 
of fun; just try it. 

Frogging is a lot of fun and on tramps 
into the country frogs are often found. A 
treble frog hook can be tucked into the 
pocket if it is protected in the manner 
shown. A hole is bored through a large 
cork, the six feet of line is pulled through 
the hole and the end of. hooks also, until 
the points are imbedded in the cork. Then 
wrap the line around cork and over hooks. 
This keeps them in place for instant use. 


And frogs’ legs, skinned, rolled in meal 
and crumbs and fried in butter are a dainty 
dish. The best way to kill the frog is to 
grasp his hind legs and lay him on his back 
on a rock. Then with a heavy implement 
such as the handle of a pocket knife, held 
by the blade, strike it a hard blow on the 
throat. It will be instantly killed. 
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A Camp for the Boys 

OW that spring has come, all the boys 

will want to get out in the woods on 
Saturday afternoons and play at camping. 
I know I did when I was a boy. Quite a 
bunch of us used to camp on an old creek 
bottom and the noises that roared up from 
that camp ground when we got going full 
tilt must have sounded glorious to some 
old red bloods who were real boys when 
young; but to many others it sounded 
scandalous, I have no doubt. There we 


lived, fought 
each other and 
played. Here is 
a description of 
one of the best 
and easiest 
camps for a 
bunch of boys 
to make. Get 
a hardwood 
board, such as ash, about three inches wide 
and two inches thick. In it bore five pair 
of double three-quarter inch holes as 
shown in the drawing and two more holes 
in the ends of the board. Procure one 
dozen green hazel or ash rods about five 
feet long; push one end of the rods in the 
holes which have been bored and push the 
other end into the ground in a nice curve. 
This completes the frame which is then 
covered with canvas, burlap gunny sacks, 
birchbark, tarred paper, or anything else 
that suggests itself to the imagination. It 
makes a splendid camp, and if you have a 
boy and want to get in his good graces, a 
sure way is for you to go out and help 


him build it. 
Jim Fercuson, New York. 


Drying Fishing Lines 

VERY angler, knows that lines must be 

thoroughly dried every time they are 
used, and almost everyone has tried out 
many kinds of line-driers, both the patent 
kind and those that are written about by 
anglers in the outdoor magazines. I have 
tried nearly all of them and have finally 
concluded that the natural way is the best 
of all—that is, when I come in from fish- 
ing I go to the attic and unwind my line, 
letting it fall as it will in a loose coil or 


pile on the floor. Then I make a loop on 
the end and catch it over a wooden pin so 
that it cannot become lost or tangled. 
When I want the line again I untie the 
loop, run it through the guides and fasten 
to the reel. As I wind in, the line adjusts 
itself naturally without a twist or tangle. 
The line may be piled in any dry place so 
long as it will not be disturbed or stepped 
on, as the coils must be kept loose. 
J. H. W., Yonkers, N. Y. 


A Self Photographing Camera 
OW often many of us who frequent 
the wild places have wished that we 
could get pictures of birds and animals in 
natural poses. 

For a simple kink to make any camera 
take a picture I think this device will 
answer most purposes. 

I will give no dimensions as no two 
trees are alike. 

The camera must be securely tied to the 
tree and focused at a point where the sub- 
ject will probably appear. Referring to 
the sketch: the branch “A” is stripped of 
its twigs and bent down into a notch cut 
in the tree a few inches above the camera. 
Then run a string down under “B” and 
tie it to the finger release of the shutter. 
The trip string which is attached to bait 


or stretched across a game trail goes in the 

notch under “A” and is tied around the 

tree about two inches above the notch. 
Now all is set and when the trip string 


ah a life-line. 
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is pulled twig “A” slips out of the notch 
and exerts sufficient pull to make the ex- 
posure. 

Of course it is well to see that every- 
thing works smoothly before the plate or 
film is put in place. 

Cuas. E. Situ, New York. 


An Ever-Ready Fish Scaler 
] T is not necessary in our fishing camp to 
take along a patent fish scaler, although 
a fish scaler is a very handy thing to have 


in camp. We simply make our own, and 
if we lose it we make another. You can 
see from the picture how very simple it is. 
The metal cap of a bottle—we use a beer 
bottle cap, but there are many soft drinks 
that are bottled in the same sort of bot- 
tles—is nailed to a flat stick, the end of 
which is shaped to fit the hand easily. 
Drive a small nail or a couple of tacks 
through the center of the bottle cap. A 
nail is better, as it can be clinched over on 
the top of the stick. If you want to do the 
work in a hurry, nail on two bottle cape or 
even three, side by side lengthwise on the 
stick, but be careful not to split the wood. 
This little implement rips the scales of the 
fish in a jiffy. Harry Riptey, Minn. 


A Life-line for Snagged Baits 

F you have ever stood helpless while your 

pet plug dangled in the bushes out of 
reach or else far out in the clutches of 
some ugly snag, you will appreciate this 
bit of advice, which was given to me by 
a noted authority on angling. I do not 
think he has mentioned it in his books. If 
you haye nlayed ball and can throw a stone 
ak. 9 Ess = @ of accuracy it is hard to 

t .t Where you cannot retrieve it 
This is merely a long, 
S€wy line, coarse cotton line is good, to 
Mch you can tie the nearest available 
tall stone—several casts may have to be 
nl .de—and the bait is saved. It is a very 
siiall thing to carry, this life-line, but it 
saves much time and temper. 

P. C. D., New York. 
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PUTTING THE CANOE IN COMMISSION 


WHEN THE ICE LEAVES THE LAKES AND RIVERS YOUR CANOE MUST BE ALL 
READY AND IN THE PINK OF CONDITION FOR SPRING FISHING AND CRUISING 


AVE you decided how 
you will refinish your 
canoe for commission 

this spring? Perhaps it is 
next Sunday that you will 
sneak off to the boat house 
and turn the boat over, and 
the question too. We know 
how if is for the same thing 
has gripped us for many a 
year. Also, we have 
watched the results of 
many laudatory as well as 
disastrous treatment. 

The amount of work you 
put in will depend, of 
course, on the condition of 
the outfit and the use it is 
to be put to. Many a one 
will have two or even more 
canoes to tackle. One canoe, no doubt, will 
be comparatively new and will be used 
carefully and finished finely. Another will 
be a veteran craft used for rough going, 
which will be given a tough’ but less care- 
ful treatment that will see it through yet 
another season. 


Whichever it be, certain things must be 
done. It should be cleaned, repairs must 
be made, the surface must be smoothed, 
then varnished or painted and perhaps 
decorated. Without a doubt, last season 
saw you using the canoe right up to the last 
minute. You did not think of its condi- 
tion when you put it on the rack on the 
last occasion for the big winter snooze. 
Now you examine it carefully and find it 
really reflects the kind of work you put 
in on it last spring. 


Pe 
ee 


The canoeists can spend many a pleas- 
ant hour in this outfitting season, especially 
where there are a number of others at 
work on similar crafts. A lot of interest- 
ing points can be gained by comparison. 
Considerable fun as well as experience is 
derived from mistakes. All are imbued 
with the spirit and fellowship of the sport. 
Plenty of merriment is sure to abound. 
If you want to see the picture go to one 
of the canoe clubs or public canoe houses. 
The canoeist differs from his brother, the 
large boat owner, in that the latter sails 
in parties during the summer but in spring 
and fall works alone. 


Now then to work. Let’s take those 
“horses” from under Jack’s canoe; he had 
no right to leave his old tub blocking up 
all the room anyway. Lift the “best boat 
in the house down” (easy now don’t let 
her slip!). There she is bottom up. Oh 
man, look at the grease and dirt on my 
coat sleeve from the bow of the bot. 
Well, if he want to work we'll havele, 
get into the grand old duds. asy 


The first thing to do is to get a co me 
of buckets of clean water on the st«_e. 
When the water is quite warm, empty a 
half package of some scouring powder into 
one of the buckets and dissolve by stir- 
ring. Then with a good stiff scrubbing 
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Merriment abounds when canoeists 


By JULE MARSHALL 
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brush, scour thoroughly the inside and out- 
side of the canoe. Before the wood dries, 
rinse just as thoroughly with clean warm 
water. The scouring powder must be en- 
tirely washed away, for if left to dry it 
will eat and raise the old varnish or paint 
in a manner not easily remedied. Soap and 
water will clean well but will not get at 
the grease and grit like a scouring powder. 
By all means, do not use lye, potash or 
pure ammonia unless you want to see how 
fast the canoe will disintegrate. Scrub 
your blades and other canoe paraphernalia 
at the same time the canoe is cleaned as 
they have not been immune from the 
season’s grime. Put your things away 
for the week and cover them if 


Scour the canoe inside and out 


gather in the outfitting season 


possible from the dust. 
: UR next work day, 

perhaps’ a week 

hence, shoyld find the 
canoe dry and ready for re- 
pairs. Keel and _ stem 
cracks may be filled in with 
white lead. Then by tight- 
ening the screws, the sur- 
plus will be squeezed out 
leaving the seams tight for 
the season. Canvas tears 
can be mended by burning 
shellac, layer after layer, 
until the ragged edges of 
the canvas are so well knit- 
ed together as to be actu- 
ally stronger in this place 
than it was previous to the 
rip. Celluloid cements and 
marine glues will answer the same purpose 
but are not always quite as lasting. Do 
not apply outside patches as nothing under 
the sun will make them stay put. Like- 
wise, do not use tacks or screws for 
beaches and floats drag them out in no 
time. If you have to patch, cut the old 
break with square corners and cut the 
patch to fit neatly inside, sealing it with 
the shellac process. In burning the shel- 
lac, do not let it burn to a crisp. Simply 
let some of the alcohol burn off, blow it 
out, and when somewhat cooled and still 
“tacky,” press it home tightly with your 
fingers. 

Checks in wooded canoes may be easily 
plugged with wedges. These are straight 
slivers cut the same length as the check 
or crack, trimmed to a knife edge on one 
side. The wedge is smeared with glue and 
tapped into the check from the outside of 
the canoe and left party protruding until 
fully set. Later it is trimmed off flush 
with the planking. A very small check 
should be counterchecked to prevent it 
from extending further. This is done by 
pushing a knife point well into the wood 
at right angles to and at each end of the 
check. Slightly opened seams should not 
be filled with anything save the varnish, 
as they will swell -tightly when once the 
canoe is in the water again. Wide open 
seams in old dried out canoes had better 
be caulked. This is done by twisting 
strands of cotton batting similar to a yarn, 
soaking it well in softened white lead and 
pressing it into the cracks with a chisel. 
More white lead is used to fill in any 
space left in the cracks. When this is 
fairly hard, the seams should be varnished 
before the canoe is to be entirely finished. 
Deep scars or scratches in wood may be 
obliterated by first cleaning the indenture 
and then laying a steaming hot. towel over 
the spot. The steam will raise the wood 
in the scar to the level required, but sev- 
eral applications may be necessary. 

Smoothing the surface is the last ster 
preparatory to the varnishing or painting. 
Here is where many of us attempt more 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 243) 
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TWENTY-SIX FISH ON ONE HOOK 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Perhaps you will be interested (even if 
they are quoted by a fisherman) in the 
following facts: 

While fishing through the ice this year 
on Mr. Konold’s Pond, Westville, Conn., 
I caught a pickerel sixteen inches long by 
measurement. About one and half pounds 
in weight, estimated. While dressing it 
I examined the contents of its stomach and 
he right well might be called a fresh water 
shark, and the Fish Commissioners ought 
to prohibit him from eating so much at 
one meal. For his stomach contained one 
bullhead two inches long and almost in 
perfect condition, and twenty-four roach, 
all but two in good condition from one- 
half inch, to one inch in length. I was 
surprised, first, because of the number of 
roach, and second, because I had never 
seen roach of that size only in the fall of 
the year. Wish I could have taken a pic- 
ture of the fish and contents. I can truth- 
fully say I caught twenty-six fish at one 
time, with one hook. Can you beat it? 

James F. Parsons, New Haven, Conn. 


BAGGING A WISE OLD GROUSE 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

This winter has been the most severe 
ever known in these mountains. Below 
zero several times and for eight consecu- 
tive weeks only two days that the mercury 
was above 32 degrees, but I am glad to 
say that the Bob-white have pulled through 
very well and the grouse also. 

I bagged not long ago two fine cock 
grouse and-they were by no means thin. 
One came right at me. I turned my back 
at him and shot him after he passed. In 
the woods one runs the risk of either a 
clear miss or a bird shot to pieces. Un- 
less one quickly raises his gun enough so 
that he cannot see the bird, he misses; and 
if he hits, the chances are the bird is not 
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[Readers of Forest and Stream are invited to use these columns to express their opinions 


on various subjects, although their views may not coincide with those of the Lditors.| 


worth picking up. So I give them “the 
cold shoulder” till they pass me and then 
a warm reception. The other was a tricky 
old cock in some thirty or forty acres of 
thicket. It seemed like “hunting a needle 
in a hay stack,” but my setter dog “Rex” 
knows his business. I was working him 
with a bell on his collar. When nearly 
through the thicket he came on point at 
the edge of a thick growth of kalmia. I 
called my friend, who came up a little dis- 
tance off, and just then a strange setter 
dashed down from above me and right up 
to Rex, who moved into the thicket. I 
thought the old cock gone and I walked 
past the dogs, not seeing them. I told my 
friend that I believed the strange dog had 
broken Rex’s point, but he said the bird 
had not flushed. Turning, I saw the 
strange dog backing Rex and a young man 
came up. I asked the stranger to step in 
between us and as we walked in the cock 
burst from cover and I dropped him with 
my little sixteen. Thus the arrival of an- 
other sportsman contributed to the bagging 
of a wise old bird. 
Ernest L. Ewrpank, North Carolina. 


FROM AN OLD HUNTER AND 
TRAPPER , 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am one of the lovers of woodcraft and 
will relate a few old-time ideas. One we 
used back in the seventies was to cut a 
strip of hide from a doe’s hind legs inside 
from gamble joint about four inches wide 
by eight inches long. This takes the tuft 


.of hair on gamble joint and was laced on 


ball or instep of moccasins so when each 
step would leave the scent. Every buck 
that came across this would follow your 
track and after tramping around for a few 
miles we would build a scaffold up in the 
crotches of trees about 8 or 10 feet from 
ground and keep still. The bucks would 
walk up near you so it was an easy job 
to get a good shot. Wolves also will fol: 
low you and lynxes, wild cats, bear and 
almost any large animals will do the same; 
but for wolf and coyotes I burn a chunk 
of venison on a live bed of coals just be- 
fore dark and hustle it out to a catch-pen. 
This is built of small logs, 6x8 feet by 
5x2 feet, with a pole and brush roof in 
which is a hole about three feet square in 
high side of peak of roof. I hang the meat 
up inside on top pole to one side of hole. 
The wolves smell this meat a long distance 
and will come around and jump inside. 
They can not get out and I have caught 
seven and eight at one time. It was com- 
mon to get one, two or three each night. 


I never shoot around this catch pen. [ 
have a rope or lariat with which I make 
a noose on the end of a long pole and drop 
it over the wolf’s neck. By pulling him up 
for a short time it is all over. with him 
and there is no smell of blood to drive 
the next visitor away. Once I got a large 
black bear in one of these pens. I had 
some trouble with him, but I got him 
choked after a hard tussle; by snubbing 
my lariat to a tree and side of pen it was 
all over with no shooting. 

I read Forest and Stream each month 
and enjoy the letters from other readers. 
I have followed the trapping and hunting 
game for twenty-nine years steady, having 
hunted and trapped since I was a boy of 
nine years. 

Epwarp T. Price, Michigan. 


OBSERVATIONS OF THE BLACK 
GULL 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

William Starr asks the following ques- 
tion in closing his article “A Clever Sea- 
gull” in the January issue of Forest and 
Stream: “Has any one else seen a gull 
as clever as this?” 

We just did. Wife and myself are 
“wintering” on the Sound. Perched on a 
twenty foot rock ledge stands our little 
10 x 12 cabin, fully exposed to the fury 
of winter storms. Today broke stormy, 
with a driving rain that kept us indoors. 
Sitting at the south window, my wife 
called my attention to the actions of a 
black gull hovering around an ice-hole cut 
for oyster dredging. The gull did exactly 
as Mr. Starr’s gull has done, with this 
exception, however, that it rose but three 
times into the air, on each occasion going 
a little higher. Judging from the window 
the gull rose about fifty feet the last time 
and then swooping down on its prey—in 
this case a mussel, claims are too precious 
to be thrown away just now—leisurely 
devoured it. 

Dexay, Farewell Island, Conn. 


LEARNING “ALL” ABOUT FLIES 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

1 have read many articles on fly-tying 
and I notice that the men who write them 
seldom divulge the exact feathers they use 
in special patterns. I would like to know 
all about the flies and think others feel as 
I do. Hersert Y. Gray, New York. 

[Dr. Holden has prepared an exact de- 
scription of the feathers used in nearly a 
hundred flies, which will be published in 
the May number.—Eprrors.] 
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A DOWN EAST GUIDE AT THE DOG SHOW 


PETE FROM THE BIG WOODS LOOKS IN ON THE SHOW IN THE GARDEN 
AND WRITES HIS VARIOUS IMPRESSIONS TO THE FOLKS BACK HOME 


RIEND Bill: 

I meant to write 
to you as soon as | 
struck town and I 
don’t know why I 
haven’t, but last 
night I went to the 
Dog Show, and 
knowing how much 
you think of that 
old mongrel that 
you call a foxhound 
I thought perhaps 
you might like to hear all about the show. 
I was in to see Mr. Jones about that 
matter of business that brought me here 
and he said, “How'd you like to go to the 
Dog Show in the Garden?” and of course 
I said, “I’m agreeable,” and then he said 
how sorry he was that he couldn’t go with 
me,: but he had two tickets I could use. 
And so I did—that is, I used one, and 
the one I didn’t have any one to take on 
I just lost on the sidewalk thinking maybe 
somebody would find it and come along in 
to the Show. Well, when I got to the 
“Garden” blamed if it wasn’t the same old 
place where they used to have the Sports- 
men’s Shows and where you and me and 
Henry run that booth for the guides’ asso- 
ciation fifteen—twenty years ago. It’s the 
same old place, Bill, only twenty years dir- 
tier and with the smell that you remember 
overpowered by a sort of dog smell; and 
the big pond in the middle where old John 
Cusack and his dog Pinkie rode logs must 
of dried up, for they had a kind of ring 

there where they judged the dogs. 


Gee, it was funny—all around was tiers 
of little stalls like, hiked up on a base 
above the floor so that the dogs were well 
up where people could see them and where 
they could bark in your ears but couldn’t 
get a chance to bite you unawares. And 
such a noise I never heard in my life? It 
was worse than a crowd of river drivers at 
a movie show. I never did think much 
of a dog as a musical instrument, unless 
perhaps that hound of yours when he got 
a fox out, but the noise in that Garden 
sounded just like a great big organ that 
was being hammered on by a lot of kids. 
There was every kind of dog I ever heard 
of and some that I couldn’t of dreamt up 
if I’d tried. And here they all were, in 
their little straw lined stalls, trying to re- 
ward their dear masters by getting some kind 
of a blue ribbon or pink tag or tin cup for 
them to gass about for the next ten years. 


And what do you suppose—you remem- 
ber that great big brute of a homely man’s 
dog that George Creed brought over from 
Newfoundland, well, there was one just 
like him here and he laid there in his stall 
rolling his homely red eyes and slobbering, 
and a woman sitting by him watching him 
like a baby and—knitting. Yes, sir, there 
she sat just as independent as you please 
and looking like a proud mother with one 
child. I saw a lot of women dog-tending 
a little later; it seems that they kind of like 


By HIMSELF 


to knit and tend dogs in public places. 

There was lots of Great Danes, they call 
them—you know the kind I mean, although 
like me I'll bet you always thought they 
was bloodhounds, for they are the same- 
looking dogs that chase Eliza across the ice 
in that Uncle Tom’s Cabin show that comes 
to Shaw’s Hall every spring. I liked the 
Airedales best, they are a great sight and 
I'll bet for all they are so kind that they 
could put up some scrap. I guess every- 
one owns an Airedale they were so many 
cages of them. They are so cocky and in- 
dependent even though they do look like a 
used-up hairbrush. There weren’t any knit- 
ting women around these stalls—seems like 
an Airedale must be a man’s dog. 


There was lots of pointers and setters, 
of course. All colors and some fine red 
ones, although even a backwoods guide 
would of known better than to show off 
a red setter on a bright red carpet and 
expect him to have any color. Just about 
then I managed to nose into the crowd 
about the judging ring. The judges would 
stand in one end of the space and some 
dog would trot back and forwards in front 
of him leading a foolish-looking man or 
woman on the other end of the string. 
Then the judge would frown and cough a 
couple of times and take out a note book 
and write a little. Then the dog would run 
faster and the man would trot after him— 
I tell you, Bill, I’ve felt like a fool many 
a time when we been having canoe races 
and greased pole stunts to show off to the 
sports at the Lake and I’ll bet I know just 
how them men felt. The women seemed 
to kind of like it all but one woman who 
built pretty heavy and she got awfully 
fussed. She was showing off a little white 
fox terrier and I guess he knew she ought 
to get a prize of some sort for he kept 
putting her between the judge and himself 
just to show her off well, I suppose, and 
the judge had to play peekaboo first on 
one side and the other to get a squint at 
the dog. It was funny to see the way 
people tried not to laugh. 


GIVE up looking at the judging because 

somehow the judges knew so much more 

about dogs than I did that it made me 
mad. They never chose a single dog that 
I thought ought to of got the prize. I 
guess from their looks some of the others 
thought just as I did. I got tired after 
awhile and went over to the Forest and 
Stream booth and sat down for a chat 
with the young man there. While we was 
setting there an awful looking old bum of 
a tramp came slouchin along, as indepen- 
dent as could be. Everybody stared at 
him—say, Bill, we’d be ashamed in the 
country to stare the way folks do in the 
city—and the Forest and Stream man said, 
“Well, how in thunder did that feller ever 
get in here? It costs me one bean to come 
through those gates and he looks as if he 
had a bean he’d eat it.” And then, Bill, 
IT remembered that ticket I’d thrown away 


and I felt as if every one knew it and was 
looking right at me. So I said, “Well, I 
guess I’ll go home.” And the Forest and 
Stream man said, “Have you been up in 
the pet dog room yet? No? Well, you 
go.” And I did. 

It was up at the top of a flight of rick- 
ety stairs and when I got there I thought 
I’d made a mistake and that there was an 
incubator-baby show going on there, for 
all around the room were little incubators- 
like with pink and blue and white silk 
hangings with gold trimmings and letters. 
In the corner next the door was a group 
of women around one lone man all inter- 
ested in something, I never saw an in- 
cubator baby and I thought maybe they 
was some of these “war babies” that I 
heard talked about when I was down look- 
ing at Wall Street—you know the show is 
to benefit the Red Cross—so I horned in 
to get closer. “I feed it nothing but warm 
milk and bread and always keep the tem- 
perature at blood-heat,” the man was say- 
ing in a hushed voice, and I pushed over 
and blest if it wasn’t a dog. It was just 
big enough to lie on his outspread hand 
and it hadn’t hardly a mite of hair on its 
body, that is not like you’d expect to find 
on a dog, and its eyes bugged out so that 
you could of knocked them off with sticks. 
It was the homeliest mite of creation I 
ever seen and to see that pack of women— 
say, Bill, do you remember that woman you 
took down the West Branch trip last year 
and how she shocked old Joe Smith when 
she began to ask questions about that she- 
dog of his?—well, most of the dog-women 
look something like her. I’ve seen horse- 
raising women and I’ve seen dog-raising 
women, and say, Bill, though I have never 
seen any of that kind, I guess I’d rather 
prefer the women who raise pigs! Ain’t 
it funny, Bill, but did you ever stop to 
think that when a woman starts to raise 
anything but raising kids or raising Cain 
she don’t seem somehow to be attractive. 

Well, I walked along in front of the 
silk-hung cages and looked at Poms and 
toy terriers and spaniels—rubies, they 
called them, but they couldn’t of been 
guarded closer if they’d been diamonds and 
pearls. One woman was combing a kind 
of beard ona funny little fellow she called 
a griffon. “Don’t that hurt him?” I asked. 
“Oh, he doesn’t mind it,” she snapped. 
Poor little fellow, he couldn’t help himself, 
for she had a grip on the back of his neck 
that held his head like a vise. 

Say, Bill, do you remember that sport 
that took the Allegash with us last fall— 
the one who had been to China—and how 
he told us about the Street of the Lighted 
Lanterns and the little lacquered houses 
with glass fronts? Well, there was a row 
of little lacquered houses all across the 
front of the room and it made me curious, : 
so I walked right over and looked in the 
glass front and in each was a flat-faced 
hairy little dog—Pekes they called them, 
and one peek was all I took. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 254) 
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W. P. P., Richmond, Va.: 

Kindly tell me what is the best substance 
to put inside of a gun cabinet to absorb the 
moisture and thereby keep the guns from 
rusting? Calcium carbide, calcium chlo- 
ride, glycerine and gum camphor all have 
been suggested. I would thank you for 
your opinion in this matter. 

Ans.—Any of the above mentioned would 
do very well. The best insurance is plenty 
of a good, heavy gun oil applied liberally 
to all metal and exposed parts. Your guns 
should be gone over very frequently and 
given a careful oiling. Frequently means 
at least once a month. 


D. H., Rockford, Mich.: 

Will you kindly answer the following 
questions in the next issue: 

(1) I have a 12 gauge double barrel 
shotgun. Can you give me any idea as 
to its value? The description is as fol- 
lows: On one side of the lock plate is the 
name “Janssen Sons & Co.” and on the 
other is the name of the gun, “The Inter- 
changeable.” It is also a hammer gun. 
On the top of the left barrel are the words 
CHOKED BORED and on the rib between 
the barrels are the words “Belgium Fine 
Damascus Finish.” And the number of 
the gun is 1624. 

(2) I ALSO have a 410-44 Cal. single 
barrel shotgun. Is this gun heavy enough 
for hunting small game such as are found 
around the vicinity of Grand Rapids? Will 
this gun shoot a solid bullet, and what are 
the penetrations of each? Also give me 
full particulars on same. 

Ans.—(1) The gun that you mention No. 
1 is probably valued at about $30.00. We 
cannot give you the positive information 
without examining the weapon, but that is 
the average price of Belgian made guns. 

(2) The gun is not heavy enough for 
hunting small game. You will need at least 
a 20 gauge for the work you mention. If 
this gun is cylinder bored you can shoot a 
solid bullet, if it will drop through the 
barrel easily from breech to muzzle. If 
the gun is choked bored it will be possible 
to shoot a ball that will pass through the 
muzzle. 

We advise you, however, to obtain a rifle 
if you want to shoot bullets. 

F. L. G., Conn.: 

In one of Mr. Hulit’s recently articles he 
speaks of “chumming.” Will you kindly 
explain what this method of fishing is? 

Ans.—“Chumming” is a favorite method 
of fishing for striped bass and bluefish. 
The bait used is menhaden, called some- 
times mossbunkers or bony fish. The line 
should be attached to a knobbed or needle- 
eyed O’Shaughnessy hook and a turn taken 
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over the upper end of the bait, which is 
cast to a distance of 75 or 100 feet into 
the sea, then slowly reeled up again for 
another cast. The upper part of the men- 
haden, which is useless for bait, should 
be chopped very fine and thrown out to 
attract the fish. This is called “Chum- 
ming.” A thumb stall- should be used to 
prevent injury when checking the fish, 
which is done by pressing the thumb on the 
reel with more or less force. When the 
fish is killed care should be taken to yield 
to the motion of the surf when reeling in, 
or the line will break. Use a good, long 
handled gaff for large fish. 


John W., Georgia: 

Through your Seneca’s Answers columns, 
will you please tell me the best way to 
separate a pack of fighting dogs? 

Ans.—Choking off, dousing with water, 
etc., will .sometimes answer, but very 
game dogs will hang on, even under a 
pump, and choking off is sometimes some- 
what dangerous. A certain means is show- 
ering something over the dogs that will 
produce sneezing. Be his will ever so 
good, the motion of sneezing involuntarily 
opens his jaw. Pepper answers very well, 
but snuff is probably the best, as it can be 
used ad libitum, and will certainly produce 
the effect if enough is used. 


W. T., Tennessee: 

I would appreciate your kindness if you 
will explain very simply the nautical ex- 
pressions “three bells,’ “four bells,” etc.? 

Ans.—The day at sea begins at 12 o’clock 
noon, when eight bells are struck, by sets 
of two, one, two rapidly following each 
other, then a pause of 3 seconds, then one, 
two again, and so on. Three bells would 
be struck, one, two, one, two—one; four 
bells, one, two—one, two. At 12.30 P. M. 
one bell is struck, at 1 P. M. two bells, 
and one bell more every half hour until 
4 P. M., when it is eight bells again. It is 
then repeated, the next eight bells coming 
at 8 P. M., the next at midnight and so on. 


P. H. C., Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Is there any method of correcting a dog 
of gun shyness? 

Ans.—Sportsmen generally seem to agree 
that a gun shy dog is hopeless. It has 
been found that patience and kindness will 
effect a cure. Try exercising the dog, al- 
ways carrying a gun, and after a bit while 
near the dog fire a few shots from a .22 
rifle, increasing the size of the cartridge 
gradually up to the standard shotgun load. 

Q.—Is an automatic or autoloading shot- 
gun prohibited in Pennsylvania? 

Ans.—Yes. 

Q.—What is the penetration of the .45-70 
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Government rifle and accurate to what 
distance? 

Ans.—The penetration in white pine is 
20 inches at 10 yards, 17 inches at 100 
yards, 12 inches at 200 yards, 9 inches at 
500 yards. The accuracy range of the 
.45-70 cartridge is about 500 yards. 

Q.—Should the firing pin of a shotgun be 
tapered to a point or blunt at end?- 

Ans.—The firing pin in a shotgun is 
usually tapered off to a blunt point, that 
is to say, the point is not fine. 

Q.—Which of the following guns is best 
for ground hogs, the .22, .25 or .45-70? 

Ans.—The .22 or .25 will be found sat- 
isfactory. 

Q.—Do they (ground hogs) make a very 
palatable dish? 

Ans.—They are eaten by some people. 

Q.—When should they be: killed and 
where can I get details as to dressing, etc. ? 

Ans.—In the Spring. Ask any hunter 
or farmer for details regarding dressing. 


a 


L. M. M., New York: 

What is the best way to preserve a catch 
of trout? 

Ans.—If trout are carefully dressed they 
may be preserved several days fresh and 
sweet, without ice or salt, by wrapping them 
in the long white moss found in the swamps 
in the vicinity of the lakes and streams 
where trout are caught, and placing them 
in a cool, shady place; a hole in the ground 
covered over with a foot or more of earth 
is a good place. 

F. T. M., Dumont, N. J.: 

I have a dog that chases and kills the 
neighbors’ chickens. I have tried to break 
him of it; but have failed, as I am not 
home very much. Am greatly attached to 
him although he is not a valuable animal. 
I dislike to keep him chained. 

Ans.—If your dog kills chickens he can 
make you very unpopular in a suburban 
town where so many people try to raise: 
poultry. Have you tried the following 
plan to break him of the habit? Slap him 
several times with the chicken he has killed, 
and make him understand he has done 
wrong. Then pass the chicken’s legs each 
side of the dog’s neck and tie the feet to- 
gether so that the chicken hangs under his 
chin. Leave it on him all day. This ought 
to break a puppy of the habit. 

If it is necessary to keep the dog chained, 
drive two stakes as far apart as your yard 
will permit. String wire between the 
stakes, attach the dog’s' chain to the wire 
by a sliding ring, and he can run from one 
end of the yard to the other and obtain 
plenty of exercise without having an op- 
portunity to get into mischief away from 
home. 
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Any man can break more 
targets with an ITHACA. 


Catalog FREE. 


Double hammerless guns 
29.00 up 


Single barrel trap guns 
$85.00 up 
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Find the Best Load 


for Your Gun 
To find out what your gun, 
be it shotgun or rifle, will 
do with different loads and 
, which is the load best 
suited to it for each par- 
y ticular need, there is no 
; Way to get at the facts ex- 
cept to experiment and 
none so good as to load 
your own ammunition, and 
try it out. Why don’t you 
experiment? It’s a mighty 
interesting pastime — you 
get better results—and save 
considerable money. 


Write us your needs and we will help you out 


Ideal Manufacturing Company 
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You can do the 
hardest work or 
play withoutstrain, 
chafing or pinching 
if you wear a Sep- 
erate Sack Sus- 
r{ pensory, TheS.S, 
a s. has no irritating leg straps, 

no oppressive band on the 

2 _, Sack, no scratching metal 

Slides. It is made just as nature 
intended. (Note illustration) 4a 

With the $.S.S. you always have a clean 
Suspensory every morning. Each outfit 

as twosacks, you can clip one fast tothesup- 
dorting straps while the other sack is cleaneed: & 

Allsizes. Mailed in plain package on re- 
ceipt of price. Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Send stamp for booklet. 

* MEYERS MANUFACTURING Co. 

Park Place, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 








A complete outfit— 
one 7x7 Army Tent, 
one cot, one. chair; 
list price. $16.25. 
Limited quantity at 
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“ NOW IS THE TIME 
ents, Cots, Blankets, Camp Furniture, Cooking 
Outfits, Shirts, Pants, Sweaters, Hats, Boots, 
Leggings, Ponchos, and every article you need is 
listed in our new catalogue “‘C.”’ Send 4c post- 
ace. Write for it today. 
a Prompt delitery—Money back guarantee 
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RIFLES AND RIFLEMEN 





THE PERPETUAL 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
By CAPTAIN ROY S. TINNEY 


LIKE to hear from the chap who signs 

his inquiry, “Bob Smith, 880 Broad St., 
Newark.” But the same note from the 
same man has a very different tone when 
branded with the cryptic symbol, “B. S. 
from Jersey.” This coy little custom of 
hiding one’s blushes behind initials or the 
startlingly original “nom de guerre” of 
“Constant Reader” has gone out of fash- 
ion. If you do not want your name pub- 
lished, say so. Frequently I could and 
would mail you just the data you want, if 
I knew where to send it. We fellows sign 
our stuff and like to talk to someone more 
personal and substantial than a pen-name, 
after laboriously digging out accurate data 
showing “Which came first, the chicken or 
the egg?” I do not blame folks for not 
signing some of the questions I receive, 
questions that can only be made into lino- 
type fodder by giving the answer first and 
then rewriting the query to suit the occa- 
sion, same being a perfect example of reck- 
less quill driving. Was once forced to 
reply to a lengthy letter as follows, “C. O. 
D.: Yours of the tenth received. Awfully 
interesting. Whatcha talkin’ about?” I 
will not quote the typewritten letter that 
came after the above met C. O. D.’s eagle 
eye—some hi-velocity stuff—but never a 
word about guns, except a threat to shoot 
me on sight. Moral: Never criticize a 
man’s handwriting or his dog. Which re- 
minds me, every gun bug should have ac- 
cess to a typewriter, or a friend who can 
wiggle “one o’ them things”’—it would save 
a lot of trouble. 

History does not contain a single in- 
stance of a man horning into the Morgan- 
Rockefeller Class by writing gun dope and 
laboriously explaining to his brother bugs 
just why a bullet fails to return after 
puncturing the target, and why said bullet 
is made of lead and not pure platinum. 
The work in itself is its own and only re- 
ward. We spend hours and hours search- 
ing through books, catalogues, periodicals 
and manuscripts—days on the range burn- 
ing up costly ammunition and splintering 
equipment—buy new guns and build in- 
tricate and expensive devices to register 
the results of the firing—and all for the 
love of the game. I am telling you this 
in order to demonstrate that the study of 
ballistics is pure science, not a business 
proposition. 

Reading these questions and answers is 
a delightful indoor sport and answering 
them is a liberal education in guncraft. 
The acid test of knowledge is to be able to 
convey accurate information to another, 
and years of service on the bug page should 
confer the degree of “D. G.” (Doctor of 
Gundope). Mail ’em in, brothers, both 
query and comment are welcome, particu- 
larly the latter, but remember that a legible 
letter carefully written is the only sort 
that scores a bull’s-eye. Random shots are 
a waste of time, paper and postage. 
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R. L. C. Cincinnati, Ohio: 

We recently read in a recent publication 
“With sights at zero, and held on the bull 
at 200 yards, the .22 long rifle bullet will 
drop approximately 21 inches below the 
point aimed at, and will be 5.8 inches 
below the line of sight at 100 yards,” for, 
says the author, “the highest point of the 
200 yard trajectory is approximately 21 
inches, and that of the 100 yard trajectory 
is 5.8 inches.” We disagree with the au- 
thor in his statements; but to be correct, 
we wish you to prove that the statement is 
either correct or incorrect. 

Ans.—It is such erroneous statements that 
leads one on the wrong road, hindering 
progress and leads to many misses. 

Assuming that the highest points of the 
too yard and of the 200 yard trajectories 
are approximately correct, the bullet will 
drop below the point aimed at just 4 times 
the height of the trajectory, which will be 
approximately 84 inches at 200 yards, and 
23 inches at 100 yards. The solution is as 
follows: the distance (in feet) a body 
falls in a vacuum equals 16 (exactly 16.08) 
times the square of the time of falling, 
and is expressed thus D (in feet) = 16.08 
xX T*. This formula is applicable to bul- 
lets not falling any great distance. It takes 
the bullet % of its time of flight over a 
range to rise to the highest point of its 
trajectory and % of that time to fall to 
the line of sight. The highest: point of 
the trajectory (in feet) equals, then. to 
16.08 X (% of T)?=16.08X % T?=4.02 
T? or simply multiply the time squared by 
4.02. To illustrate, the time of flight of the 
30-40 over 500 yards is .101 seconds, the 
highest point of its 500 yard trajectory 
equals 4.02 X .101 XK 101=4.1 ft. With 
sights at zero, the bullet drops the entire 
time while passing over the range. The 
distance it drops, then, equals 16.08 times 
the square of its time of flight = 16.08 X 
T? + 4 X (4.02 T’), but (4.02 T*) equals 
the height of the trajectory, as seen above; 
hence the distance the bullet falls equals 4 
times the height of its trajectory over the 
same range. 


C. M. Y., New York City: 

Where can I obtain information about 
the manufacture, operation and efficiency of 
the best known types of machine guns? 

Ans.—The book of the Machine Gun, by 
Longstaff and Alleridge, is generally re- 
garded as an authority on the subject. 





M. L. D., Cleveland, Ohio: 

In your December number of Forest and 
Stream, page 634, C. C. DeHart writes 
regarding .30-20 latest model Smith and 
Wesson six shot revolver as the very last 
word in revolver perfection. Dealers here 
seem not to know about this gun. Can you 
tell me where a new or used (if in new 
condition) revolver of this model can be 
bought and the cost? 

Ans.—There is no revolver of the cali- 
ber mentioned. Undoubtedly the writer in 
question had reference to the .32-20, which, 
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however, is not a new model, it having 
been on the market for at least fifteen 
years. Advertising in the sportsman’s 
journals should be the best way to secure 
one of these revolvers. 


—_—_< 


B. H. E., Miles City, Mont. : 

I noticed in a recent issue of your maga- 
zine that Dr. J. R. Bevis will answer ques- 
tions in ballistics in your columns, and I 
would like to have answer to the follow- 
ing: 

No. 1. What would be the “zone of dan- 
ger” for mountain sheep, shooting the U. S. 
30-150-2700, the sheep being at a distance 
of 500 yards, shooting horizontally? 


No. 2. What would be the “zone of dan- 
ger” if the shot was uphill at the same dis- 
tance, the sheep being at an elevation of 
3co feet? 

No. 3. What would the “zone of danger” 
be if the shot was downhill at the same 
distance, the sheep being 300 feet lower 
than the shooter? 

Here are some, which he need not an- 
swer unless he chooses: 

I killed a mountain sheep on the top of 
a 11,600 foot mountain in a snowstorm, 
the thermometer being 22° F. 

No. 4. Assuming that the shots in ques- 
tion I—2—3 were at 11,600 ft. altitude, 
what would be the difference in the “zone 
of danger” had the shot been at sea-level 
at 60° F. on a clear day? The same dis- 
tance as question No. I. 

Ans.—1. We shall assume the vital zone 
of the sheep to be 12 inches, and that the 
hunter holds on the middle horizontal line 
of this zone. Then six inches of the vital 
zone will be above and six inches will be 
below the line of sight. The bullet in its 
descending curve crosses the line of sight 
at 500 yards. At some point nearer than 
500 yards the bullet will be just six inches 
above and at some point. beyond 500 yards 
the bullet will be six inches below the line 
of sight. The two points are the limits of 
the danger zone of that animal. In the first 
instance the point is found to be 26.8 yds. 
nearer and in the second case the point is 
23.8 beyond the 500 yards. The total width 
of the vital zone is, therefore, 50.6 yds. 
That is, if the sheep is over-estimated 26.8 
yds. the hunter shoots over; and if the 
sheep is under-estimated 23.8 yards, the 
hunter will shoot under it. 

2 and 3. The solution of these are the 
same and the results equal. The sight 
should be set for a distance found as fol- 
lows: subtract 300 squared from 500 
squared and take the squared root of the 
remainder which is found to be 400 yds. 
Now the sight set at 400 yds. will land the 
bullet 500 yds. at the angle made under 
these conditions, but the trajectory of the 
bullet with sights thus set will be higher 
than the 400 yd. horizontal trajectory and 
less than the 500 yd. horizontal trajectory, 
being 6.5 inches lower than the latter. 
Hence, the limits of the danger zone is 
found to be 63 and 56 yards respectively, 
or a total zone of 119 yards. 

4. The influence of the high altitude upon 
the ballistic coefficient is practically coun- 
teracted by the influence of the temperature 
upon the muzzle velocity and also upon the 
ballistic coefficient. Hence, the danger zone 
at this altitude with temperature 20° F. is 
Practically the same as that of 1, 2, and 3 
at sea level. J. R. Bevis. 
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NEWTON HIGH POWER RIFLES 


deliver a smashing blow anywhere along the line over the longest practical 
game-shooting ranges. The ammunition they use is not only of 3,000¢f.s. velocity, 
but it has bullet weight enough to make it effective out where the game is. There 
is nothing else in its class for its calibers: 22, 256, 80 and .35. 
To see what a difference bullet weight makes in energy at long game shooting ranges, 
and in higher energy at the shorter ones, see the ballistics tables in our 148-page catalog, 
sent for stamp. 
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The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 
foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 
be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated 
Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 
J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger faut, 
REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY ST. IN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 
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“Perfection” Air Mattresses with or without 
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bilist. Indispensable to yacht and motorboat 
equipment. Write for catalogue today. 


PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 
284 Ninth Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Not Buy A BURHAM ? 


It is a pleasure to shave 
with one. Consists of 7 
guaranteed blades, nickel 
handle shaving brush, Col- 
gate shaving stick, and 
heavy reinforced knurled 
handle. Wonderful value 
for the money. You cannot 
be without one. Once 
used, always used. 

Send $1.50 for your set Today 
Burham Safety Razor Co. 
64 Murray St., New York. 

Avents wanted. 
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FRANK W. BENSON’S 
AMERICAN WILD FOWL PLATES 


Copyright Elson Art Publication Co., Inc. 


HT 16%” x 46%” 


154” x 19%” 


Intaglio ee [4 Edition 


engravings * limited to 
printed by 2 1 100 copies of 
hand on aN ae |} each. Of 

the copper ee «several of the 
plate press 6 =pilates all 
under the biodata | but a very 
supervision ~~ tii few cagpies 

of the artist __—o—©9,, oo are sold 


eas — 


eee 


V—THE WHISTLERS 1434” x 20” II—OLD SQUAWS 18” x 20” 


A notable achievement in American Art. The result of 
lifelong observation and the expression of mature genius. 


Nos. I to VI—$15.00 Each. No. VII—$25.00. 


Subject to return if not found satisfactory on receipt. 


ELSON ART PUBLICATION CO., Inc. 
BELMONT, MASS. 


A WEAK WEEK-END 
AT WILLEWAGASSETT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 203) 


now 2p. m. The eel kept constantly slip- 
ping and slithering out of Ted’s hands. 
Once he squeezed it so tight it shot up and 
kissed him on the nose! At last he tied his 
handkerchief around its neck and dragged 
it, nearly wearing out its tail. We reached 
camp about 4, dog-tired, famrished and 
peevish. Then we began skinning the eel. 

Jevver skin an eel? No? Well, by rights 
it requires a sharp knife, four able-bodied 
men, a vise and several Stillson wrenches. 
Ted held the eel (or tried to) while I 
operated on it with my knife, but after it 
slipped suddenly and I nearly amputated 
his thumb he threw up his job. Then I 
nailed its head against a tree and continued 


While I tried to skin the eel Ted tried to 
hold it, but he was very nervous 


the surgery. At last I got off the pelt and 
removed its internal economy. Then I cut 
it into sections, dumped them into a stew 
kettle of water and set it on the stove. 

While our supper (also breakfast and 
dinner) was steaming away I enlarged to 
Ted on the merits of boiled eel as a rare 
and nutritious table delicacy. “Do you 
know,” says I, “how much you'd haft to 
pay for a small order of eel in a city 
hotel?” “I wouldn’t haft to pay anything 
for it,” says Ted, “because I would order 
a steak.” “You'd haft to pay,” I goes on, 
“not less than a dollar and a half whereas 
we've got a whole eel between us.” “I 
have a feeling,” says Ted, “I ain’t gonna 
like that eel.” “Course you'll like it,” says 
I; “let me tell you, boy, you never fast- 
ened your fangs into anything as tender 
and juicy and delicious as boiled eel.” “It 
looks an awful lot like a snake,” says Ted 
shakin’ his head; “does it taste like a 
snake?” “I’ve never’ devoured ‘enough 
snakes to know,” says I, “but I’ll tell you 
one thing—I’m so hungry I could eat a 
fried cat, or a toad-stew.” 

From time to time I jabbed a fork into 
the eel and at length pronounced it done. 
I served two large sections of it on plat- 
ters and we sat down to the table. “Gosh, 
but don’t it smell good!” says I, carving 
into my helping and watching Ted out of 
the corner of my eye. “Smells like a 
glue-factory to me,” says Ted dubiously, 
picking up his knife and fork; “don’t you 
put any salt on it?” “Some folks do—if 
they have the salt,” says I, “but we’re just 
out of salt.” 

I took a big hunk of the eel into my 
face and began to chew it. “M-m-m-m!” I 
gurgles; “that’s the best eel I ever tasted!” 
To tell you the nude truth it was the 
FIRST eel I had ever tasted and [ had all 
I could do to worry down that first mouth- 
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ful. It tasted a good deal to me like a fish 
that has been delayed in being cooked until 
it has passed from the sublime to the ridic- 
ulous. I think'a dash of salt would have 
improved it—either a dash of salt, or a 
dash of nux,.vomica or fertilizer or some 
other little relish like that! 

I wish you could have seen the expres- 
sion on Ted’s face when he took his first 
bite. His eyes bugged out like a beetle’s. 
He was looking me right in the face, but 
he wasn’t conscious I existed—his whole 
being was concentrated on the taste of that 
eel. He took a few gingerly chews, then 
he swallowed it, but the effort was so great 
that the tears came into his eyes and his 
adams-apple turned two summersaults! I 
bit my tongue nearly in two to keep from 
laffin’. Before taking the next bite he 
held his nose with one hand and carried a 
delicate morsel to his mouth with the other. 
It took him longer to worry this down. 

“Well,” says I, “how do you like it?” “I 
like it so well,” snarls Ted jumping up 
from the table and throwing his plate and 
his helping of eel in the general direction 
of the woodbox, “—— I like it so well that 
before I’d eat another —— bit of a —— 
boiled eel I’d cheerfully lay me down and 
starve to death!” Then poor Ted began 
to get white around the gills and rushing 
out of camp leaned over the piazza rail and 
yielded up the two bites he had eaten. 
Every little while I could hear him groan 
and murmur a few choice passages of »ro- 
fanity. Of course this performance ox his 
part didn’t make my appetite any keener 
for more eel, but I didn’t propose to admit 
that to him. While he was absent I quietly 
dumped what was left on my plate into 
the stove and when he returned my platter 


After two bites of the eel Ted cheerfully 
welcomed death by slow starvation 


~vas clean. “How in the natme of heaven,” 
says he, “you can eat that mess is a mys- 
tery to me.” “Oh, it’s fine,” says I, “and 
$0 nourishing.” “I’ll give you another help- 
ing,” says Ted picking up my plate. “No 
—never mind;” I yelps grabbing the plate 
out of his hand; “I like boiled eel as well 
as anybody, but I hope I’m no boiled-eel 
“hog.” 

Then I went to the spring on the pretext 
of getting a pail of water and after I had 
eliminated what eel I had from my system 
I felt much better. 

That night after we had blown out the 
lamp and blundered into our bunks Ted 
says to me across the darkness, “Newt, wot 
did you do with the rest of that boiled eel 
—seems to me I can smell it?” “It’s your 
imagination,” says I, “because I hung it up 
back of the camp so the porcupines can’t 
get it.” “TIT hope to gawd they do get it 
and that it makes: ’em as sick as it did 
-me!” grits Ted. “Do you know,” says I, 
“wot we're gonna have for breakfast?” 
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FOR YOUR BENEFIT 


FOREST and STREAM MAINTAINS A SPECIAL OUTDOOR BOOK DEPARTMENT 


The following list suggests the scope of this service. 
If the book you want is not listed we can get itfor you. __ 
The prices mentioned include delivery charges to any address in the United States, 


or Mexico. 


Title 
A Canyon Voyage 
F. S. Dellenbaugh 
Across Asia on a Bicycle 
Thos. G. Allen. Jr., and Wm. L. Sacht- 
leben 5 
Across Europe in a Motor Boat 
H. C. Rowland 
Adirondacks, The 
T. Morris Longstreth 
Adventure Club Afloat, The 
Ralph Henry; Barbour 
Adventures of the Great Hunting Grounds 
of the World 
Victor Meunier 
African Game Trails 
Theodore Roosevelt 
A Guide to Florida 
Rhodes, Harrison and Mary Wolfe Du- 


W. A. Bruette 
All About Dogs 
Charles Henry Lane 
Along French Byways 
Clifton Johnson 
any the Andes and Down the Amazon 


Richard Hovey 
Alpine Flora of 
Mountains 
S. Brown... 
American Animal Life 
E, . Deming 
American Big Game Hunting 
Theodore Roosevelt and George 
Grinnell 
American Big Game in its Haunts 
George Bird Grinnell 
American Bird Fancier 
D. S. Brown and De Fuller Walker.... 
American Folk of Wood and Plain 
E. W. Deming 
American Inland Waterways 
Herbert Quick 
Among English Hedgerows 
Clifton Johnson 
Anglers Workshop: The Rod Making for 
Beginners 
Perry D. Frazer 
Animal Drawing Book 
Mabel L. Frank 
Animal Life 
D. S. Jordan and V. L. Kellogg 
Animal Life and Natural Conditions 
‘K. Semper 
Animals 
Wallace Rice 
Animal Secrets Told: A Book of Whys 
Harry Chase Brearley 
Arabian Nights 
Clifton Johnson 
Art of Keeping Well, The 
Cordelia A. Greene, M.D 
Audubon, John J. 
Mrs. John J. Audubon 
Autumn and Winter Garden Book 
Charles Downing Lay 


the Canadian Rocky 


Bird 


Price 


Title 
Baby Bears 
CORN Ge AOWION a) xcs bcncacautind see 
Baby Birds and Beasts 
Pauline Clarke 
Bathing Man, The 
Agnes Gwynn-Vaughan 
Biography of a Grizzly, The 
rnest Thompson Seton 
Biography of a Silver Fox, The 
Ernest Thompson Seton 
Bird Book, The 
A. J. R. Roberts 
Bird-Lif 
Chapman 


F. M, 
Bird Studies With a Camera 
. M. Chapman 
Birds I Have Seen 
Aster TE CMB Ns 6c cc cevsccabect . 
Birds of the Indian Hills 
DOURME. DGEE Sn cc cciccccccccecc ‘ 
Birds of the Plains 
IER DOWIE «6 dic gaidccce sous . 
Boat-Building and Boating 
D. C. Beard 
Bombay Ducks 
Douglas Dewar 
Book of Fish and Fishing 
Louis Rhead 


Price 
1.00 


. F. Moon 
Book-Lover’s Holiday in the Open 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Book of Winter Sports 
J. C. Dier 
Boys Book of Sports, The 
Grantland Rice 
Boys of the Rincon Ranch, The 
H. S. Canfield 
Bramble Bees and Others 
i . Fabre 
Breaking and Training of Horses 
M. . Harper 
Breaking the Wilderness 
F. S. Dellenbaugh 
By Motor to the Firing Line 
Walter Hale 
By Motor to the Golden Gate 
Ct, Pw a 500 ss bee ds came bue eave 
ony ) 
Campfire Verse 
Wm. Haynes and J. Le Roy 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 
. T. Hornaday 
Camp ae the Wilderness 


E. W. 
Cone Fires on the Desert and Lava 
._T. Hornaday 
-—_", Kits and Camp Life 
. S. Hanks 
Camp Life in the Woods 
. Hamilton Gibson 
Camps and Cruises of an Ornithologist 
F. M. Chapman 
Camps in the Rockies 
W. A. Baille-Grohman 
Camp and Trail in Early American History 
M. S. Dickson 


SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS FOR 
OUTDOOR BOOK CATALOGUE 


SPECIAL—The yearly subscription price to FOREST and STREAM is $2.00. For 
$1.00 added to any order for books we will enter a full year’s subscription to any 
address in the United States, U. S. Possessions, Canada or Mexico. 


FOREST and STREAM BOOK DEPT., 


NORTHWESTERN 


Only 16 hours from Quebec City or 24 hours from Toronto. 
Reached as quickly from New York City as Maine. 


QUEBEC 


9 East 40th Street, New York City 


(Hunting and Fishing Reserves) 


(Where the Moose and Fishing Movies New York is talking of were taken) 


SPECIAL MAY TRIPS FOR BEAR AND TROUT FISHING 
Wonderful CANOE CRUISES and FISHING in July and August 


“A MOOSE COUNTRY UNSURPASSED IN AMERICA” 
(Season 


opens September ist. Big-Game License $25.00) 


Capable Guides, Efficient Organization, Complete Equipment, Cosy Log-Cabin 
Lodges—in the most virgin Outdoors in CANADA—makes this a wonderful out- 


ing proposition. 


A few vacancies for parties for May, August and September trips yet avail- 


able. 
= 
AMPS 


Reserve immediately. Write or wire— 


5. E. SANGSTER 


OTTAWA, CAN. 








LIMITED SUPPLY sc 


IMPORTED HOSIERY 


For Golf, Tennis and Sport W: 
IN ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS on 
MEN AND WOMEN 












E 
Cieca 






No.1 FinestScotch WoolTennis Socks in white, 
0.2 pray, green, black, heather and 1 50 
white, with colored clocks, apair...... © 

No. 1 yd 8 Finest Scotch Wool Golf Hose, 


» brown and 
heather (withoul feet" DB pelt seccee 3. 50 


N 20 O Women’ 8 Scotch Wool iored 3 OO in 
oO. white, white w: with colored 3 
clocks, Oxford green and h coves 


Complete line Tennis and Sport 
aia ae 


Stewart Spo 
425 FIFTH PTH AVE. sand com 


ZANE GREY’S 


LATEST STORY 


COLORADO 
TRAILS 


will begin in the 
March number of 


° Send 50 cents for 
Outdoor Life a three months’ 
trial subscription. If you like the maga- 
zine you will want it by the year—$2 for 
the 12 months. The livest outdoor maga- 
zine published. It’s departmental editors 
are all authorities. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
28 Western Newspaper Union Bidg., Denver, Colo. 





“I Would Not Part 







withitfor$10,000° 


writes an enthusiastic, grateful cus- 
tomer. ““‘Worthmorethan afarm,”says 
another. So testify over 100,000 Men 
and Women who have worn it. 


The Natural Body Brace 


Develops erect, graceful figure. Brings 3 
comfort, health, strength and pep. 


MAKES YOU FEEL GOOD AND LOOK GOOD 


= laces and oupposts misplaced internal organs; 
uces enlarg: abdomen; straightens shoulders; 

polewa bac! curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, etc., 

in both sexes. Write today for illustrated booklet, meas- 

siemens blank and our very liberal tree triat Proposition, 

HOWARD C. RASH, te Natural Body FI race Co, 
223 Rash Bldg., Salina, Kan. 


For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 

? or afield with gunor rod. 


NYOIL 


Ip the New Perfection 
Pocket Package 


is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have known it for 
years, Dealers sell NYOIL at 
j0c. and 25c, Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other nece<saries 
for sportemen and we will send 
you a d«idy, handy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) con- 
taining 8% ounces postpaid 
for 25 cents. 


WH. E. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 
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A-1 Silver Black Foxes 
ITH guaranteed A-1 Silver 
Black Foxes, which have been 
proved prolific—with Three 
Established Ranches—with yearly 
profits ranging up to 40% 


COLLINS “yg 


If you want to enjoy enormous 












financial profits, investigate the Fox 
Industry. Get foxes that are abso- 
lutely guaranteed to breed true to 
.color and with a fixed quality of fur, 


‘rom——~*»COLLINS 


> THE FOX MAN 
o* 0? a) ~o 
$< Bre 


e 105 S. Park St. 
8S" REEDSBURG WIS. 


TYR ASN Peewee > 8 


The Swing and The Spring 
of Youth 


Ease Your Feet in the 


U.S. Army Shoe 


Military and surgical science proclaim 
this shoe the most efficient ever known. 

We have made more than 1,000,000 pairs on 
the Munson last for the U. S. War Department. 

Wear it and see how it shortens hikes, lightens 
the day’s work and renews vitality. Ask any 
army man. 

Write for the name of a Herman dealer near 
you. Or you can buy from us by mail—fit and 
satisfaction guaranteed. All sizes and _ widths. 
Munson’s black or tan. Look for the shield 
trademark. 

Catalog of all styles Free—Write for it. 


Joseph M. Herman Shoe Co. <= 


Army Contractors for 20 years, US 
810 ALBANY BLDG. ARMY, 
BOSTON, MASS. Munss“anelY 








Home Guard Army Bargains 


ND) — Officers say: Bannerman’ 
rsenals are a Godsend to us.”* 
20,000 Rifles 00 Machine Guns 
: “ 5, 00 Revolvers 100 B-L Field Cannons 
Se 5. ,000,000 Cartrg’s|50 B-L Navy Cannons 
300,000 Equipments/50,000 Explosive Shells 
ae 2,500 Tents 25,000 Uniforms (blue) 
40,000 Knapsacks/ 165 Revolving Cannons 
We have supplied from our targest in 
world stock of army auction goods, the U. S. 
Government, many states and cities with 
obsolete serviceable rifles, equipments, and uniforms. 
Gov't auction sale terms, cash with order. Examina- 
tion and testing at our arsenals. Immediate deliveries. 
Large illustrated 428 pp. encyclop. catalog mailed, f0c 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN & SONS 591 B’WAY, N. Y. 


$2.00 to $5.00 Paid for Hundreds of Coins 


Dated Before 1895 
OLD Keep all your old money and 
MONEY = ver os ae IMustrated 
oin Value Boo size 4x 
Ae You may have coins worth 
many dollars premium. Get posted. 
CLARKE COIN CO., Box 97, LeRoy, N. Y¥. 
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“No—wot?” says Ted eagerly. “Fried eel 


fritters,” says I. 

Ted groaned like a dying man. I heard 
him stirring uneasily, then one of his shoes 
came flying through the darkness and hit 
the logs a fierce wallop within a foot of my 
head! I made no further remarks and 
soon we were both asleep. 

* * x * * * 

Next day en route home we were first in 
the Pullman diner when the noon meal was 


announced. “How much is a full meal on 
this boat?” asks Ted of the waiter. “One 
dollah, sah,” says the waiter.. “Allright,” 


says Ted, slipping him a five-buck bill, 
“bring us on two and a half meals apiece.” 


THE HILLS AND 
DALES OF WARWICK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 205) 


hardly follow them, then the gray rushed 
out on an extending limb and sprang for 
another tree and I killed him in mid air, 
“on the wing” as it were, taking the little 
red fiend with the other barrel. 


When our party met at the wood’s edge 
it was near sunset, and we started across 
the pasture fields for the farm house where 
our horses ‘were. As we crossed the last 
field near the barn, Than, John and Tom 
were walking close behind the dogs, while 
I was a little to one side, and in advance 
of them, when from a little tuft of grass 
under the dogs’ noses, out sprang a rabbit 
and away for the stone wall, with the dogs 
in swift pursuit, and loudly giving tongue. 
I threw up the little gun and giving the 
fleeing rabbit a long lead fired, and turning 
three rapid “flip flaps” it lay on its back 
dead, within a yard of the wall and safety. 


When we reached the wagons, the game 
was. taken from our shooting coats and 
duly counted, and great was my inward sat- 
isfaction to learn, that my last lucky shot, 
made me a “tie” with Knapp on rabbits. 
the bag for the party being thirty-nine rab- 
bits, five grouse, nine woodcock, three quail, 
seven squirrels and two wood ducks. After 
the game had been counted, Knapp slapped 
me on the back and said, “Neil, for a ‘kid’ 
you are some shot. You have kept me on 
the jump all day, and I am mighty glad to 
quit with a tie.” Soon we were on our 
homeward way tired but happy, Tom and 
I in the lead. Just after passing through 
Florida, we came to a long sloping hill, 
down which the road ran quite straight. 
Here Tom suddenly threw his reins on the 
old horse’s back, gave him a cut with the 
whip and with a loud yell, started him on 
a dead run down the hillside. I now real- 
ized why he was called “Dare Devil Tom.” 
He was just trying to scare me so [ held 
on with both hands, “swallowed my heart” 
a few times, and as we started up the op- 
posite hillside, and Tom had regained the 
reins and held the old horse in, I quietly 
remarked, “The old fellow is pretty nim- 
ble footed, isn’t he?” This took all the 
“pep” out of Tom and he never tried my 
nerve again. Poor Tom, he took up rail- 
roading, drifted west and became a “cow 
boy,” a genuine “dare devil,” and lost his 
life in some border fray. 

Oh, happy boyhood days! How quickly 
they passed, and all too soon my visit came 
to a close. So John and I decided to have 
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one more day together and try for grouse 
on the ridges near Mount Eve. It was a 
fine Autumn morning and we were soon in 
the woods and had gone but a short dis- 
tance when John flushed a grouse and 
killed it. The hillside lay in ledges that ran 
parallel. I would walk near the rock wall 
of a ledge with John below. If he flushed 
a grouse it would give me a shot when 
crossing. Soon I heard a “quit” “quit,” and 
a grouse came running from John’s direc- 
tion. I shot at it running, missed it, shot 
at it on the wing and missed again. John 
soon killed another, then, from under my 
feet almost, one took wing, a straight away 
shot—I missed it. At the report 4nother 
sprang up and I missed this one also. 
This completely “got my goat” and I was in 
full swing on the worst “hoodoo” day’s 
shooting of my whole lifetime. I simply 
could not hit anything. Just before noon, 
we came out of the woods into a little 
clearing that had been sown to buckwheat. 
In the center of this little field was a 
small rocky “knoll” about the size of a gar- 
den plot, overgrown with briers and bushes, 
I walked up on the little hill, when away 
went a grouse across the open for the 
woods beyond. I missed it with both bar- 
rels, and John killed it as it passed him 
going like the wind. We now sat down to 
lunch behind a stone wall in the sun; pres- 
ently we heard the “honking” of wild geese 
and cautiously looking over the wall, saw 
a flock of geese coming. On they came 
and passed over us, about fifty yards in the 
air. We gave them the four barrels, but 
we were only loaded with number six shot 
and while we could plainly hear the shot 
strike their feathers, it did them no harm 
except to frighten them and make them 
mount higher. It now began to drizzle and 
we started for home. As we neared the 
house down a stone wall came a red squir- 
rel on a gallop. I said, “John, here comes 
my ‘meat’,” and I missed it with both bar- 
rels. We here entered a little clearing 
where trees had been cut and the brush left 
in little piles. John stepped on one of these 
brush heaps and his weight pressed a 
branch down on the neck of a rabbit 
underneath and held it as in a vise, and 
although it struggled hard it could not 
escape. John called out, “Come here Neil! 
here is something you can kill,” and as I 
came up, he leaped back and shot the rab- 
bit’s head off. We were now home and 
how they did laugh at me. John had five 
grouse and a rabbit, while I was skunked. 
I could never account for my poor shoot- 
ing that day. With the chances I had I 
should have killed at least a dozen grouse. 
It took the “swelling” out of my head 
completely, and I was very glad that Than 
Knapp was not along with us. 

At last I was off for home. Wistfully 
from the station platform, John watched 
the receding train, while I waved my hand 
to him till the curve in the track held him 
from view. Dear old John, ours was a 
perfect friendship for over fifty years. 

Those hills and dales of Warwick, how I 
loved them, and how I counted on my re- 
turn to them from year to year; but they 
appeal to me no longer and can never be 
the same to me again, for my dear old 
friend has gone into the great beyond. 
T will never grasp his dear hand or hear 
his loved voice again. I mourned for him 
as David mourned for Jonathan, for ours 
was a similar friendship. 
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HOTEL 
EMPIRE 


Broadway at 63rd Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
*1.50 


Parlor, bedroom and bath, 


Room Room 
usc of Bath *1.00 with Bath 
One or two 

persons 


$2.50 


Add to the zhove rates, 50c for each 
additional 


person. 


All surface cars and Fifth 
Ave. Busses pass the door. 
Subway and “L” stations—two 
minutes, 

Beantiful Central Park—1 block. 
OUR RESTAURANT 
is noted for its excellent food and 


NEWBINGHAM 


Cor. lith & Market Streets 


Th hly Modernized 
serge Equipped 
NEW MANAGEMENT 


ROOF GARDEN 


In congection 
Special Clab asts 
wer tm eons” = * 
W Rates—Without Bath, $1.50 
With Bath, $2.00 and up. 


FRANK KIMBLE, Mgr. 


LAKE MAHOPAC 
1000 FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


90 MINUTES FROM GRAND CEN- 
TRAL STATION 
Good Commutation Service 


All Water Sports and 


Really Good Fishing 


Bungalows, Log Cabin 
Camps and Water 
Front Plots at 
Attractive Prices 


COUNTRY HOME LEAGUE 


LEO BUGG, Director 


40 W. 32nd Street, N. Y. C. 
Phone 9860 Mad. Sq. 





ne ees : 
Accept this book with our compliments 


Contains road map and 
all points of interest of 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls 
and surrounding coun- 
try. 


HOTEL LENOX 


North St. at Delaware Ave. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo’s ideal 
hotel for tourists. 
Convenient to 
business districts 
and Niagara Falls 
Boulevard. 
European plas. 
Fireproof, modern. 
250 outside rooms 
$1.50 up. Unex- 
celled cuisine. 

C. A. MINER 

Managing 


FOR RENT ‘Mid the Berkshires 


Bungalows, Cottages, Estates in Great Bar- 
rington, Stockbridge and Lenox, fully fur- 
nished for the summer. Wise people rent 
early. The Berkshires, the most healthful 
spot on earth. 


D. B. CORNELL COMPANY 
GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 


AUTOMATIC REPEATING RIFLE 


FIRES 20 SHOTS | 
Red 8. rune aegtguimece revive reer 
. Shot q 
rifles and Repeats 20 


or load n peceoasry, a9 
Sa shoots with peo aoe 
with 20 B. B. Shot, rand eo en 
" tea xplode---absolutely harmless and 
cae iene a ance Fae Bent complete 
as 
with's Tound of shot for ONLY 28 cents, postoaia, 


JOHNSON SMITH & CO, Dept. 710, 54 W. Lake St, CHICAGO 
NEW BOOK ON ROPE SPLICING 
USEFUL KNOTS, HITCHES, SPLICES. ETC 


A most practical handbook com- 
plete and simple ess . aking 
alt the most useful knots, hitches. 


yaaee s. Allabout wire Over 10 }Hlustra- 
naa) no iliuptrated: te Hes 
mene Price 206 —_ 
JOHNSON, SIMON & CO. 


Dept. 710 


54 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 






























Ge out your rod, 
oil your reel, 
make ready your 
flies! Then pay 
ourself that prom- 
ed day of sport in 
an Old Town, the 
master canoe. 

Paddle out into the 
cool depths and cast 
for the big fellows. 
After a day of “‘reel’’ 
sport you’ll come 
back with a whale of 
an appetite for that 
royal dish “fried fish 
and potatoes.” 

An Old Town is the 
ideal sport canoe. 
You can always de- 
pend upon its speed 
and staunchness, 
Write for catalog. 
























OLD TOWN 


CANOE CoO. 
794 Fourth St. 
Old Town, Maine 























Fullest Pleasure from 
Your Boating 


[nae «€6CConvert)«your 
row-boat or 
canoe into a 
power-boat! 








youhow. And 
it bristles with 
valuable en- 
gine informa- 
tion, too. 
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Inboard & Outboard 


Portable, easily- 
attachable, L-A out- 
board engines afford 
the joys of motor 
boating at little cost. 
A generous 30 Days’ 
Trial lets you try out 
L>A Engines at our 
expense. 


LOCKWOOD- ASH 
MOTOR CO. 


1811 Horton Ave. 
Jackson Mich. 

















ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 

the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that relieves 
rupture will be sent on 
trial. No obnoxious springs 
or pads. Has Automatic 
Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts to- 
gether as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies, Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S: Patents. 
Catalogue and measure 
blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 


















ts 
C. E. BROOKS, 185 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 
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CASSIAR, THE NEW GAME COUNTRY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 207) 


bullet.this goat fell into space and came 
down through the air at least a hundred 
feet before striking rock: There he stuck 
and it was necesary to go up and get him. 
In doing so the slide rock was disturbed 
and began to roll down from the top at 
great speed. These rocks were larger than 
a man’s fist and very sharp. Getting struck 
by one of them would have been a serious 
matter. Blair and Arthur ran beyond the 
path of the moving rocks and escaped them 
but had no time to spare. 

The horns of my goat were 103% inches 
in length, the base 65% inches and he meas- 
ured 59 inches around the body just behind 
the fore legs. The length is within three- 
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quarters of an inch of the official record 
and the base five-eighths of an inch greater. 
But the goat hunter gets the horns at the 
bottom of the slide rock, not the horns in 
the cliffs, so allowing the goat to fall should 
be avoided. We left the four goats, though 
they could have been easily killed. 

The caribou had been killed at eleven 
and the goat at one. In five days’ hunting, 
and within one-half of a circle having a 
radius of about eight miles, I had killed 
three mountain rams of two species, a cari- 
bou and a goat. Later, within the same 
territory, Arthur and I killed moose and 
he killed a grizzly. 

The next morning Billy Fan said: “I 
dream bad last night. I dream billy goat 
after me with pole.” 


The little sharp pointed, slightly curved 
horns of the mountain goat make him a 
most dangerous animal when attacked close 
up. I do not believe they ever act on the 
offensive, except possibly during the rut- 
ting season; but if attacked they stolidly 
wait until their opponent mixes up with 
them and then they are most deadly. The 
Bear Lake Indians tell a story, having all 
the ear-marks of truth, of finding a large 
goat dead and badly torn up by a grizzly, 
and nearby the grizzly also dead and fright- 
fully stabbed in many places by the goat. 
But the goat is not dangerous to man as 
he seems to await an attack and acts 
purely on the defensive. 


Stormy Days. 


N September twelfth 
a storm set in, the 
first on our trip, and 
the weather continued bad 
until the sixteenth. The 
warm days were now gone 
and while it was not cold, 
the thermometer ranging 
between 28° and 40°, still 
the wind blew so hard on 
the mountains that it 
seemed much colder. 
Dashes of rain and snow 
were frequent. Twilight 
held on until eight o’clock 
in the evening. 

Arthur had not killed a 
ram that suited him so he 
continued hunting them. 
He had had many opportu- 
nities to kill rams, but 
their heads were not to his 
liking and he refused to 
kill them. Upon these 
hunts, in the worst of 
weather, he saw many ewes 
but no rams. He did, how- 
ever, run across a yearling 
grizzly, well furred, and 
killed her. She was busy 
digging out gophers and 
ground-hogs and moved 
from place to place with 
considerable speed. 

During this time I made 
two trips into the moun- 
tains and upon one of them 
saw a band of caribou and 
two moose, but the moose 






The caribou’s horns measured 52% inches in length heads were small. I was 


not interested in killing an- 
other caribou as I already had a very fine 
one. Upon another trip I saw one small 
moose and hunted over a range on which 
grizzlies had been recently working, but 
saw none. It was interesting to observe 
the labor with which they dug back to the 
nest of the gopher in their search for food. 
Returning to camp I was caught in a bliz- 
zard on top of the mountain. The wind 
blew icy snow and rain straight into my 
face, and my ears tingled, my hands 
seemed frozen, but the poncho kept the 
wind from my body. The ice stung my 
face so I was obliged to pull my cap down 
about my neck and face. The luxury of 
the tent stove was thoroughly enjoyed 
that evening. 
Ptarmigan were occasionally seen on 
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such trips. At this season of the year they 
are losing the brown and black feathers, 
that match so well the rocks and the foliage 
of the willow in summer, and feathers of 
snow white are replacing the dark ones so 
the birds will be the color of snow during 
the winter. In their variegated plumage 
they are a beautiful game bird; and to see 
a flock of them standing on the rocks, 
away up among the peaks, is a picture 
never to be forgotten. But in flight they 
are the most beautiful game bird I have 
ever seen. They do not fly as fast as a 
ruffed grouse or Virginia partridge, and 
their flight is much like that of a Hun- 
garian partridge. When in the open the 
hunter will only get one shot with the 
twenty-two before they take to wing, but 
when in the scrubby pine or willow brush 
they will hardly move and a good shot can 
kill them all. We found in them a most 
excellent change of meat, and I had four 
prepared for mounting by the taxidermist. 
But these birds are now so scarce there 
should be a prohibition of hunting them 
until they become more plentiful. 

Among these mountains one finds sev- 
eral varieties of excellent berries, such as 
blueberries, strawberries, currants, goose- 
berries, raspberries, service berries and 
many other varieties that were unknown 
to me. Wild flowers grow in profusion 
and some of them are very beautiful in 
color and dainty in form. Of unusual in- 
terest was a very low evergreen shrub 
having mosslike foliage. It grows above 
timberline in bleak. places and bears deli- 
cate flowers. It is the only thing above 
timberline that will burn and the Indians 
use it to make fire for tea. The plant 
itself is very ordinary and grows through- 
out the colder parts of the north temperate 
zone, but the use to which it is adapted by 
these Indians is unusual. No one seemed 
to have a name for it so I sent a specimen 
to the Bureau of Plant Industry and am 
advised that it is the four-angled Cassiope. 

While we were hunting well up on the 
mountain one day one of the Indians found 
an interesting Indian. skinning knite made 
of black obsidian and gave it to me. Asa 
boy I often tramped the fields in search 
of such relics and my interest in them has 
always been keen. A couple of years ago 
I was riding in Wyoming on the road to 
Yellowstone Park, near Jackson’s Lake, 
and, to avoid any trouble between my 
broncho and a motor car, pulled te one 
side into a small borrow pit. Noticing a 
sharp edge of black obsidian in the bank 
of the pit I got off the horse and kicked 
out a fine spear head such as the Indians 
made many years ago from the obsidian so 
plentiful in the Park region. General Chit- 
tenden in his book on the Park says that 
such implements of war and the chase 
were quarried in the Park by the Indians 
at the Obsidian Cliff. Of course there 
is no connection between the spear head 
and the skinner except as showing that 
the Indians of Cassiar used the same 
implements as the Indians far to the south, 
because obsidian is found in Cassiar as it 
is in Wyoming and Montana. These in- 
cidents are related to illustrate the many 
things, other than hunting, that may stimu- 
late the interest of the big game hunter. 
The true sportsman who hunts or fishes in 
accordance with the highest traditions of 
sport can not fail to become somewhat of a 
naturalist as well. 

(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 


FOREST AND STREAM 


A GIFT 


BY SUBSCRIBING NOW TO FOREST & 


STREAM AT THE 


RATE OF 


REGULAR YEARLY 
$2.00 YOU SECURE YOUR 


CHOICE OF POCKET KNIVES SHOWN 
HERE. 


This is truly a splendid bargain. Forest & Stream, 
bigger and better than ever, retails at 20 cents per 


copy or $2.00 by the 
the best razor tem 
cracks or fire flaws. 


ear. The knives offered are of 
steel—warranted against temper 


$3.40 in value for $2.00 


YOUR CHOICE OF EITHER KNIVES 


Brass Lined Indian Trapper Knife 


Cut is Exact Size 


ideal for rough work. 


Hunter or Trapper. 


je one knife for use of 


“ ee 9.99 = 
Ebony “Physician’s” Knife 
Cut is Exact Size 
Has two blades (exact size of cut), handle is black 
and round, with German Silver cap—blades are long, 
thin and equal to any surgical instrument made. 
They will go into the smallest vial. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


9 East 40th Street, New York City. 


FOR THE ENCLOSED $2.00 enter my subscripti 
FOREST AND STREAM for one year, Seen 


number; also send me 


knife, as per special offer. 


THE “UNITED” CAMP GRID 


The Grid that will not sag or warp 


Electrically welded joints and reinforced frame. 
Manufactured by 


UNITED STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Dept. M. Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 
Makers of 


Simplex and Du- 
plex Camp Grids, 
Meat Broilers, Po- 
tato Bakers and 
other CampUtensils 


SINGLE TRIGGER For Parker 


A Highly perfected Trigger of the latest ap- 
proved type. Made of the finest Material and 
Workmanship. Its few parts do Not cut away the 
stock Alter or Mar the Gun. The Parts are strong 
in their action. Rust or Gum does Not effect 
their Working. Trigger and slide button are 
Highly Nickel plated. Trigger is fully Guaranteed. 
Price $15.00, send for description matter. 


LINDSAY MFG. CO. Houston, Texas 


U.S. Army and Navy Goods 


Also complete outfitters for 


ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS 
Wool -Coats Canvas Leggings Shirts 
Wool Breeches Hats Gloves Shoes 
Army Sweaters Blankets Canteens 
Navy Sweaters Overcoats Mess Kits 
Leather Leggings Sleeping Socks’ Boots 
and 5000 other useful articles for field service— 


outing, etc. 

Price list 5 sent on receipt 3c postage. 
ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., INC. 
Largest Outfitters—No Inflated Prices. 
Army and Navy Building 
245 West 42nd St. (Bet. B’y & 8th Av.) New York City 


Can you remove and replace the 

key piece? 3 different best iron 

puzzles postpaid for a quarter, 

coin or stamps. 

Western Puzzle Works, 157 E. 
Sth St., St. Paul, Minn. 


“THREE NATIONAL PARKS CAMPING TOUR” 


In thirty-five to forty days, by pack and 
saddle horse and Railway train under the 
guidarce of J. Western Warner. - Taking 
in th: Rocky Mountain Park of Colo., the 
Yellowstone and Glacier Parks, all in one 
trip approximately fifteen hundred miles 
thro the most beautiful part of the Rockies. 
_ Best of references furnished. - Parties 
interested write for folder, to 


J. WESTERN WARNER 
ALTON, N. H.(After Mar. 15) LIBBY, MONT. 
Big game by special arrangement in 

Wyoming, Montana and Canada. 


paras 


TUBES 
A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


TREES 


Pop Paw Tree 60c each. Umbrella China 
Trees 75c each. Ornamental Lemon Tree 
80c each. Persimmon Tree 60c each. 
Ornamental Orange ‘Tree 65c each. 
ALL SENT POSTPAID. 

Starkville, Miss. 


W. Wadd Buntin 


SUNNY! “COLORADO,” 


The. Switzerland of America. 
Secure a Mountain Homestead. 


Every U. S. A. Citizen entitled 5 acres. 
H. E. Brower, the Old Reliable Locator, 
608 Exchange Building, Denver, Colorado. 
Anything in Farm Lands, Acreage, Stock 
Ranches, Improved and Unimproved. 


WE WANT YOUR NAME 


on our mailing list. Theref, 
you. this BURHAM SAFETY 
RAZOR with blade for 12c. by 
mail. Extra blades 3 for 12c. 


INDEPENDENT 
> DRUG CO. 
=) 202 oe Ave. 










AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 CHAPEL STREET 





CLEANED ’EM ALL 


One enthusiastic user of our Pork 

Rind Minnows says, “This hook 

(Oriental Wiggler) caught and 

landed more muscallonge than three 

other kinds = trolling nae used 

: in a party of twenty-one fishermen 

All son a eee a cae white on Plumb Lake, Wis.” This angler 
% or % oz. hails from Chicago where they are 

keen to recognize something better. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


25c. 
12 pieces 


If you want to make those plug splashers turn green with envy, just take 
one of our lures, follow behind their boat, and pick up the fish they pass over. 


Little Egypt Wiggler, 75c 
Weight % oz. 


Our Pork Rind Strips are necessary to the successful operation of these 


lures. 
If your dealer is asleep at the switch, send in your remittance. 


Manufactured by 


AL. FOSS 


1726 to 1736 Columbus Road 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Skidder, 75c. 
Weight % oz. 


ASHAWAY LINES are record lines 


They have taken many rec- 
ord fish. They were recognized 
as record lines at San Fran- 
cisco last year when the inter- 
national Jury of Award gave 
them the Gold Medal, the high- 
est possible award. 


Their quality is dependable. 
Over ninety-four years of con- 


Ashaway Lines 
friends to keep. 


yours for the asking. 


sistent effort have put them in 
the “tried and proven” class. 
are good 
friends to meet and good 


Our booklet “A Few Lines 
About Lines’ is both interest- 
ing and instructive. A copy is 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO., AsHAwaAy, R. I., U.S.A. 


Established 1824 ' 


TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact 
Distances; Sim Accurate, Durable 


Indispensable to every 
lover of outdoor sport, and 
especially to those who 
love oe Instruc- 
tive because of value in 
determining distances; a Before, you bay your next 
necessar, dj ome eee SS 

y adjunct to com- dealer to show you a Divine 
pass and as _ useful to Rod or send for our 1918 
SPORTSMEN. It furnishes Catalog. 
the true solution of many For nearly half a century, 
a disputed question of how the word “Divine’ on a 
far it is to or from various rod Po aed o Pe pest 
points. Best of all in the a rod m . 

: The Sportsman who knows 
it is a wonderful or cares for trustworthy fish- 
ene ing tackle, will appreciate 
because its inter- the careful workmanship in 
esting notations “Divine” Rods. 
afford real_incen- There’s a ‘Divine’ Rod 
tive for WALK- for every kind of fishing; a 
ING. Whether you rod that will faithfully serve 
walk for health, and satiety Os mete ere 
business or pleas- sportsman ; Se 

. , and 
AEM ure~— anywhere,* caneemup. ~ rout, Bees 


Fly Rods of 6 and 8 
everywhere, _ the ae and in a variety of 


AMERICAN Ped- choice woods—also Silk 
ae -, the Wrapped Rods. 
whole story of just 
how far you have Rods et Special 
travelled. 
FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.50. 


Sold by All Dealers or Direct 
















health promoter 


1918 Catalog on Request 


The Fred D. Divine 
Company 


520 Roberts St., Utica, N. Y-. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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A TURKEY STALK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 209) 


after the men who did it. But this I say, 
I never felt more honest in all my life 
than I did with regard to those hogs. No 
man could have tempted me to steal them. 


But to return to the turkeys, just to 
show you how even old hunters get tooled. 
We located a spot where the turkeys were 
“using,” and there we arranged ourselves, 
just in sight of each other, the idea being 
to keep in touch with a quiet whistle once 
in a while and so not get separated or 
lost in the tangle of forest and swamp. 


I say we did this, theoretically. And 
we waited for several hours, but no 
turkeys appeared. Then, as the sun was 
getting low, I quietly whistled, according 
to agreement. Out went a nice brace of 
turkeys not fifty yards from me. Eagerly 
I called, “Mark,” for they were going 
straight for where our guide was. But no 
shot answered. Puzzled, I went to find 
out where he was—no guide. I silently 
scouted the other side for Cummings— 
no Veteran. Then I whistled loud and 
still louder, but only silence. So, lest I 
get bewildered, I pulled out my compass, 
laid a line for camp, and started. Luckily 
I had made it a practice to carry that little 
pointer always, for the turning and twist- 
ing necessary to get home and the sun 
out of the sky made it hard to go by 
mere sense of direction. With the aid of 
the compass I came out just at camp and 
started shooting targets to tell the others 
I was home. They came in just at dark 
and I had a good supper for them. They 
had seen no turkeys at all. 

It was getting bitterly cold again, so 
we moved camp in the twilight, setting up 
the tent in a thicket of palms. 

The guide made a “shake-down” of 
palm fans, cut short in the stems, and 
stuck on the point of their stems in the 
soft soil. It was an effective windbreak, 
and beside the long fire, made of three old 
pine trunks that burned like torches with 
the resi nat their core, we passed into a 
dreamland among the palms. 


At daylight next morning, we heard 
the wagon coming for us. All that morn- 
ing we hunted parallel to the wagon on 
the way out. We had a good bag of quail 
and pigeon when we arrived home. To 
cap the whole business, turkeyless, Cum- 
mings met an old native, grizzle-haired, 
with a beard like Rip Van Winkle’s, and a 
long gun as rusty, but with six fine turkeys 
dangling from the barrel. We found at 
the camp home news of a brood of turkeys 
not a mile from us and these we after- 
ward warmed up, not by the stalking 
method, but by the still hunting. 

Suffice it to say, that tired and hungry, 
we lay down that night with the negro 
songs ringing wildly through the forests, 
with their supper fires set.ding flickering 
Jights. along the palms and. oranges, and 
with the sweet cool breezes, freighted with 
Floridian fragrance, fanning our faces, till 
we drifted off to dreamland with this 
idea—that the next few nights we would 
spend in “shining” for ’coon, skunk, rabbit 
and alligator, among the bayous and 
palms, at night, with a headlight to shine 
their eyes, and with the dogs to retrieve 
and with the thrill and mystery of palm 
forests and. wild game all around us. 
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PUTTING THE CANOE 
IN COMMISSION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 230) 


than we later care to carry out, and end 
by making a poor job. The reason for 
this waning ambition is that we know 
what ought to be done but have not the 
knowledge or skill to see it through. So 
take the advice of those who have gone 
through the mill and do not scrape down 
to the wood or cloth. Simply put a lot of 
good old “elbow grease” back of some 
sand paper, working from a coarse to a 
fine sand and finishing with a dust rag. 
Old paint and varnish rubbed down, un- 
less it is too full of cracks and blisters, 
is the finest foundation and protection the 
hull can have. Under no circumstances 
use a torch as it will scorch the canvas, 
causing it to become brittle and destroy- 
ing its tensile strength besides the de- 
structive effect on the filler. On wooden 
canoes it will blacken the wood and open 
the seams to such an extent that they will 
always cause annoyance. The use of paint 
remover is the only way to reduce old 
coatings but requires considerable patience 
and careful work. Wooden parts, laid 
bare, can be bleached clean with oxalic acid 
mixed in luke warm water. This wash 
will remove rust stains. Care should be 
exercised to rinse off the parts thus 
bleached so as to remove all acid. 

The selection of materials for finishing 
is a problem to be settled by each indi- 
vidual. Certainly all of us know that 
outside spar varnishes or colors mixed 
with outside spar varnishes are the only 
kinds to be used. The difference is that 
some of us want long oil or slow drying 
varnishes and others, short oil or quick 
drying varnishes. The former has tougher 
wearing qualities and the latter possesses 
higher finishing possibilities, though both 
are thoroughly weather resisting. As the 
slow drying varnishes take several days to 
set, they need to be applied in a place 
quite free from dust. Not many canoeists 
can boast of such a place. They should, 
therefore, consider themselves fortunate to 
have such a choice of good tough outside 
spar varnishes that will dry quickly. 

The day for varnishing should have just 
the right atmospheric conditions. The sun 
should be high and the day clear and the 
air without chill. Do not varnish in the 
lee of a building or woods with a strong 
wind blowing as this place will be a whirl- 
pool of dust. You had better be on the 
windward side, if it is not chilly. Do not 
varnish on a cold day as the coating will 
creep and remain jelly-like in spots. Var- 
nish, enamels and paints should be applied 
warm. This can safely be done by placing 
the can in a bath or another vessel of 
warm water placed over a low flame. The 
coating should be applied first with sweep- 
ing cross strokes from side to side, then 
smoothing or spreading these with strokes 
at right angles to the first and finally re- 
peating the side to side stroke. 

In using color, the nicest plan is to lay a 
flat coating of color mixed in japan. 
Innumerable colors can be had already 
mixed in japan. These are put up like 
a putty in tins as small as a pound which 
is ample for two coatings. Thinned with 
turpentine and applied, they dry immedi- 
ately in ‘a flat even tone, leaving just 


I Catch Big Fish ! 


Socan YOU. Professidnals, ama- 
teurs, women and children every- 
where are making catches 
of all kinds of game fish, troll- 
ing or casting with my 


h 
qand Minnow 


Registered Trade Mark 


The liveliest bait that floats. It wig- 
gles, dives and swims like a minnow in 
action. A sure killer for Bass, Pickerel, 
Pike and Muscallunge. 
Get our latest models—‘‘Regular,”’ ‘‘Junior’’ or Weedless 
Midget, in nine different color combinations. No long, 
tedious waits when casting or trolling with the Tango. 
There’s a thrill, a splash and the game is yours. The 
Tango gets the big ones if they’re there. 
At your dealer’s, or direct postpaid, insured, 75c., Stamps 
or Money Order. 
Four assorted colors and models for Bass, Pickerel, Wall- 
eyed Pike, or Muscallunge, $3.00. Accept no substitute. 
There is only one Tango. I own the patents. 
Dealers—My Selling Plan is very generous. Send: for it 
today. Ask your jobber for beautifully lithographed 
Counter Display, free. 


75c. 


J.K.RUSH 
Rush Building 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


a, 


ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 


2504 Clarendon Road, Brooklyn, N.Y, 


L KANNOFSKY oe! 


@@ 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ani- 
mals and manufacturing purposes a_ specialty. 
Send for prices. All kinds of heads* and 

for furriers and taxidermists. 


363 CANAL STREET NEW YORK 


Please mention “Forest and Stream” 


SALMON FISHING 


Salmon Fishing, on the famous Nepisiquit River, also 
Trout fishing, for lease in periods or for the 


season. 

Accommodation for three or four ladies or gentlemen 
in a comfortable, well-furnished Lodge secluded, and 
beautifully located about midway of the fishing and 
about Nine Miles from Bathurst Station over a good 
Auto road. ice House, Smoking Den, Experienced 
Cook, and Guides. 

Full particulars upon application to 


HENRY BISHOP, Bathurst, New Brunswick 
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Weight—13 Pounds _ 
Time— 1:30 
Lure—BASS-ORENO 
Reel—Anti-Back-Lash 
South Bend Quality Tackle was 


used to land these four beauties caught by 
Mrs. Clark Seymour, of Ionia. Mich. Like 
thousands of other enthusiasts, she has 
found that South Bend Tackle means the 
greatest success for the angler. 


oe Bend 
The reel that makes 
every cast perfect. Noan- 
noying back-lashes to spoil your sport. The 
South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel runs 
freely and thumbs itself delicately. The in- 
stant the bait lights or the line slackens, 
the spool stops. A few moments practice 
and the beginner becomes an expert. Even 
the “old timer” likes the Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel because it insures perfect casting at 
night. If desired, the turn of a screw 
changes the Anti-Back-Lash into a regular 
high-grade reel — hence conyertible, two 
reels in one. Every South Bend Anti-Back- 
Lash Reel is guaranteed without time lim- 
itation. Thirty-five thousand in use. 


The South Bend BASS-ORENO 


Thousands say this is the most wonderful 
fish getter they ever used. ‘Ihe BASS-OhENO 
= the fish when others fail. Lures them 
rom the depths and coaxes strikes even in 
waters that are supposed to be “fished out.” 
4 wobbling, dashing, 

killing plug. Made 
eight standard colors 
and the new scale fin- 
d ish. Try it. Only ‘5c. 
Most dealers carry a full line of South Bend 
Quality Tackle. yours doesn’t, order direct, 
and give dealer’s we All of our products are 

guaranteed, 


Send for This Free Book 


“The Days of Real Sport’—a \ot of good 
laughs and some valuable fishing informa- 
tion; illustrated by Briggs. If you have not re- 
ceived your copy—send for one today. 


FOR FLY FISHING 
AND SPRING TROLLING, WE GUARANTEE 
THE BEST IN MAINE. 
LANDLOCK SALMON up to 24 lbs. 
in the state. (Ask the state or federal .hatch- 
eries.) Trout and Togue 3 to 10 lbs, Salmon 
Pool or Lake fishing. Safety Sponsor canoes. 
Fine camp. Accommodations for ladies or gen- 
tlemen. Only six miles from R. R. Station by 
motor boat. 
Write for Booklet, Capt. Eagle Lake, 
Maine 


Or largest 


Cooper, 


WHEN DO FISH BITE BEST? 


the 1918 OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR. It 


Get 
“Please find 


tells WHEN. One order reads as follows: 
enclosed 25c., for which send me 1918 Old Fisherman’s 
Calendar; a friend gave me a 1917 one, and it certainly 
delivers the goods, is worth $$ to any angler who values 
his time.” Our country needs YOUR time this year. Send 
25c. to-day (coin carefully wrapped or money order) to 


OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 
Box 1446.H. Sta. Springfield, Mass. 
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HOTEL 


Old Point Confort, 
Virgi 77a. 


ae rs Sanaa — 


Train Service as far South as Old 
Point Comfort was never better ! 


Hotel Chamberlin—the most popular all-year holiday hotel in 
America—numbers among its patrons those who, in peace times, 
spent the winter in the South of France or at other Mediterranean 
resorts, the climatic conditions being practically the same. 


*‘Here are Comfort, Health, Diversion and Ideai Climatic Conditions’’ 


Every European “ CURE” treatment available. 


“An interesting, Sporty, Convenient, Eighteen-Hole Golf 
Course, Grass Putting Greens and Attractive Club House. You 
ray safely count on Golf every day in the year. 


For illustrated booklets apply at all Tourist 
Bureaus or Transportation Offices, or address 


GEORGE F. ADAMS, Manager, Fortress, Monroe, Va. 


or Bertha Ruffner Hotel Bureau, McAlpin Hotel, Cook’s 
Tours or ““Ask Mr. Foster’ at any of his offices. 


An Aeroplane map of this Golf Course 
—the first of its kind ever published in 
America will be sent on request. 


It Hooks ‘em Every lime! Biy* te) 0%: 


Hook releases when fish strikes and sudden stop at end of The Thomas hand made split bamboo 
slot sete hook firmly into jaw. Darts and dives like a real fishing rod has been perfected to meet 
ne ee ren both the all around and the various special 
requirements of the modern angling sport. 
Made of the finest bamboo, light, resilient, 
= . : : =e Pe erfectly jointed and balanced. In the 
Gan tueun ane” | Gunes. Oot. homas rod the acme of perfection has 
oat rout wsky, Pike, — e snr cf for been obtained. ioe _ our interesting 
y 
Knowles Aut Automatic $ ener Catalogue. THOMAS ROD COMPANY, 
Length: 156" 2%" 234" 3%" 4)" $125 117 Exehange St., Bangor, Me. 


Price each 35c 35c 55c 7Se 9Oc 
Finishes: SILVER — SILVER AND COPPER — BRASS 
KN 


IOWLES, 89 Sherwood Bldg., San Francisco, Cal, 


Safe, Staunch, Semele coed Fish. 


Kennebec Cunoes give more real pleasure at less cost 
than most anything else in the world. Send for our Free New, 
1918 Canoe Book. Address, 


Kennebec Boat @ Canoe 00. 41 R. R. Square, all bee 9 te for ic 
Grams sn] | Sekar as. 





enough “tooth” so necessary for the ad- 
herence of varnish. There is a wide va- 
riety of colors in enamels but most of 
these products are “heavy” and difficult to 
handle. For work on old boats, outside 
house paints and deck paints are most 
durable as well as economical and if mixed 
with spar varnish will give a fairly good 
and lasting lustre. 

By exercising a little thought, some 
beautiful color combinations can be ar- 
rived at. A good -barometer for present- 
day color schemes are the automobile 
bodies. Watch and study them. But why 
not try “camouflage”—it is in the air? 
What would your canoe look like on the 
waves, on the shore or in a creek against 
the reeds? Think it over. It has been 
done before and on a large scale now. 

Stripes, totems and names are decora- 
tive if handled properly and are nicest, of 
course, when hand painted. For those 
who can neither paint or find some one to 
do it for them, we suggest gummed paper 
letters for names, and for stripes, the 
gummed lantern slide or passe par tout 
bindings. These are easily applied and are 
practically indestructible when completely 


| varnished over. 


One of the most fitting compliments we 
can pay to the memory of the Indian, who 
bequeathed the canoe to us, is to give our 


| canoes Indian names and to decorate them 


with the emblems of the tribes that pad- 


| dled the same waters which we now ply. 


THE DRUMMING OF 
THE RUFFED GROUSE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 201) 

raised his wings and repeated the sound. 
Still continuing to raise and lower his 
wings more and more rapidly, the sound 
finally. rolled away ‘in one continuous mur- 
mur and was still.’ The sound was inde- 
scribable. As soon as he had drummed he 
jumped off the log and-disappeared. Wish- 
ing to know if the female, the probable 
cause of the conflict, was near by, I ad- 
vanced rapidly and started her, together 
with the victor, .and a short distance away 
the defeated bird.” 

In his book, “American Game Bird 
Shooting,” Dr. Grinnell further observes 
upon the drumming of the grouse: “Some 
excellent authorities think the drumming 
cannot be considered a love note because 
it may be heard almost every month in the 
year and sometimes in the night as well 
as in the day time. I am disposed to think 
that it is really in part a mating call. 
Other grouse perform certain operations 
usually thought to be connected with the 
mating time in autumn as well as in spring. 
The sharp-tailed grouse holds its dances in 
autumn, and I have been told that the 
dusky grouse hoots in the autumn as well 
as in spring, though by no means so vigor- 
ously. Certainly we may believe that at 
the proper ‘season of the year it possesses 
an attraction for the female, and S. T. 
Hammond in his capital book, ‘My Friend 
the Partridge,’ gives some testimony to 
this effect.” 

Whatever the real answer may be, I 
think all will agree that, if there were no 
other reason, the bird is a benefactor to 
all who love the woods when he sends his 
call reverberating through the forest, and 
adding just that touch of vital, vibrant na- 
ture that makes all the world kin, and glad 
to be alive and a part of it all. 
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THE TUNA AS A 
GAME FISH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 219) 


grade of tackle must be used. The reel 
should be of 5-0 or 6-0 size capable of 
holding from fifteen hundred to eighteen 
hundred feet of the very best procurable 
line, with an adjustable drag continually 
exerting a strain of from 8 pounds to 10 
pounds on the fish. This may not sound 
like a very great strain, when it must be 
remembered that in addition to this the 
line for perhaps one thousand feet is 
swaying through the water and adding 
just so much to the discomfort of the in- 
tended victim. The hook must be at least 
10-0 hand forged of the best quality and 
have a spreading barb; a section of an- 
nealed piano wire at least six feet in 
length must be used connecting the swivel 
and hook. While the smaller fish of from 
fifty pounds to one hundred pounds will 
take the trolling squid, or what is known 
as Wilson spoon, it seems useless to use 
the same for the larger specimens. They 
are best taken on a bait, preferably herring 
or menhaden, while a slick of cut fish is 
kept going from the boat to attract them. 
It is now unnecessary for those who have 
been in the habit of going immense dis- 
tances to take this fish to continue to do so 
when they are to be taken within fifty 
miles of New York City, and at a small 
percentage of the cost of the longer trip. 
It is at best strenuous work and long as 
well as disappointing waits are apt to be 
the portion of him who contemplates the 
capture of the tuna on rod and reel. 


TROUT INSECTS FOR 
EARLY FLY FISHING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 213) 





A California angler writes, “The March 
brown to be effective must be a true copy 
of the insect, but true copies are hard to 
get, unless tied by the angler himself.” 
The brown drake I use is a true copy of 
nature as I tie all my flies. 

Another wet three-fly cast for May is the 
brown buzz, for end fly, cowdung for mid- 
dle, female shadfly for upper. If the day 
be cold and stormy, a cast of yellow sally, 
alder, and brown buzz, cannot fail to get a 
rise. In all cases, anglers must be guided 
by what insects are in flight, a simple mat- 
ter of observation, which by practice soon 
becomes easy to distinguish each insect, one 
from another, as you go wading along 
stream or walk on the river’s bank. 

As a general rule at early season, a cold 
wind puts a flight of insects down, that is, 
if they rise from the water, they will at 
once fly to shelter at the river side under 
leaves or in nooks of the rocks, which 
gives the angler a‘fine opportunity to care- 
fully study them in repose, exactly in the 
attitude they assume while floating at the 
surface as fish see them. 

If the day has been warm, yet windy, 
and the wind dies down at sunset, which it 
so often® does, the evening rise and flight 
is much thicker and of greater abundance. 

These observations refer to early season, 
later, through June and July, the habits 
and rise of insects have an entirely differ- 
ent condition. 








SEND COUPON FOR THE 


HILDEBRANDT 
Bait Catalog 


THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 
1054 High St., Logansport, Ind. 


1 { Bue Case | fr 








Address 


are equally reliable. 


HILDEBRANDT BAITS 







Next time you take down your fishin’ tools give a little more than the 
ordinary squint at your bait. If you go where the fish are, you ought to 
land ’em—and you can land them if you get acquainted with the famous 
Hildebrandt line of baits, spinners and flies. 302 sizes and kinds for any 
fish or any condition of fishing—every one of them with a record for making 
good for both amateurs and “old timers.” 

Hildebrandt baits are hand-made, clean and sportsmanlike and finished 
like jewelry. Other fishing specialties, casting and fly lines, rods, reels, etc., 


Use the coupon and see our catalog of fish catchers in actual sizes and 
colors; a 2c. stamp brings it. Send today and you'll be happy over the result. 
Your fishing trips will mean more when you catch more. 


THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO., 
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AEEee Fish ~ With 
The Right a. 





















LOGANSPORT, 
INDIANA 


HOOK AND LAND ’*EM 





EXPERT FLY FISHERMEN KNOW BIGGEST TROUT FEED ON MINNOWS 


LOUIS RHEAD'S its? wer reo MINNOWS bespir rates 
FOR SALMON, BIG RAINBOWS, BROWNS, NATIVE TROUT AND BASS 


Gold and Red or Silver and BLUE FEATHER MINNOWS 50c. each. Long, single Hook 
hook TERROR of Gold or Silver 75c. RED DEVIL HACKLE or BLUE Devic HACKLE MINNOWS 50 and se. 4 


Get “PERFECTION SET” of six BEAUTIFUL MINNOWS for $3.50. 





For use in deep, dark water, or swift surface 


water of northern regions, East or West. SEND FOR BOOKLET OF PICTURED LURES to LOUIS RHEAD, 217 


Ocean Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











Eastern Brook Trout For Sale 
Remarkably Fine Natural Hatched Brook Trout Fingerlings. 
FIVE TO SEVEN INCHES 


EASTPORT, L. I. TROUT HATCHERY 
EASTPORT, L. I. 












Russells ‘Ike % 


alton’ * 
Study that cross-section—four a 
layers of leather between you WB 
and the trail give full protec- 
tion without extra weight of 
stiff sole-leather sole. The 
lightest boot ever made forhard 
service. Stands the gaff—and 
keeps your feet dry. Special & 
chrome waterproofed cowhide, 
chocolate color, with sole piece 
of wonderful Maple Pac hide ay 
that outwears sole leather. 
Note our patent ‘Never * 
Rip” watershed seams— ae 
no stitches to lead water 
In to your 


foot. o” 
4 - 


It’s the boot for still hunters, bird hunters, fish 
ene aiberenad “hikers.” Made to Sour menanres ‘aap 
eight. 
Write for Complete Catalogue “M”—Free 


Berlin, Wis. 

















THE FLY ROD WIGGLER 









—_ Wiggler that 
acts and looks like a crippless minnow and handles 
easily on any ordinary fly rod. Large and small 
mouth bass, pickerel and large trout all go crazy 
over it and it gets the big ones. Two sizes, 2% and 
% in. long. Exquisitely finished in Silver Shiner, 
Golden Shiner, Red Side Minnow, Yellow Perch, 
Red head, all White, Yeilow, Red. Price, 50c. each. 
Send stamp for Fishing Tackle Catalog. 


W. J. Jamison Co., Dept. S, 736 So. California Ave. 
Chicago, Ml. 

















with a 


No. 1. Joe Welsh Leader 


This is one month’s fish- 
ing in Newfoundland and 
at the end of this rigid 
test the gut showed no 
signs of wear whatever. 

“Some leader,” yes—the Telarana Nova, 
made in Scotland, in five strengths, and 
lengths up to 9 feet. No knots, invisible in 
the water. Worth 20 times its cost to you. 
Send this ad with 25 cents for a 8-ft. sample, 
50c for 6 feet, 75c for 9 feet. 


If Your Dealer Can’t Supply You Write 
JOE WELSH, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
Exclusive Agent U. S. and Canada 
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INFALLIBLE 


SOF 


Put It There 


Into your favorite gun goes your favorite shell. 
Make sure that into your favorite shell has gone a 
Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powder—either In- 
fallible or ‘‘E.C.”’ 

These powders are the choice of many an old hand 
at the traps and in the field. They have won the 
confidence of these men on account of their unus- 
ually light recoil, high velocity, and even patterns, 
and uniformity in quality. 


HERCULES 


Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDER; 


INFALLIBLE Te 


may be obtained in the fourteen different shells 
illustrated in the column to the left. Your favor- 
ite shell is certainly among these fourteen. 


You can readily tell whether or not it contains In- 
fallible or ‘‘E.C.’’ On the outside of the box in 
which the shells are sold and on the top wad of the 
shell itself appears the name of the powder it 
contains. 

Look for the name of a Hercules Powder. If you 
don’t see it, ask for it. You can get it in the shell 
you shoot. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
75 W. 11th St. 
Wilmington Delaware 
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Out In The Open— 


For that war garden; for camping, tramping, fish- 
ing; for every outdoor sport and recreation—you’ll 
want economical clothes, an outfit of garments 
that will wear well, fit comfortably and be in good 
style. For the week-a-day and the sport-a-day 
lady there’s an outfit of garments in 


Puxbak or # ‘amp-it 


Clothes for the Out-of-Doors 


Duxbak Clothes are made of a specially woven 
heavy duck, rainproofed; and every vital place 
wearproofed. 


Kamp-it includes a wide variety of styles, not 
rainproofed, but economical and stylish—for every 
outdoor activity. 

Style to the right consists of Yale Hat, Smock, Skirt and 
Button Leggings. Made in Olive Green or Drab Kamp-it 
Cloth; Wool or Cotton Serge; Corduroy or Suede Leather 
Cloth. F 


Men’s outfit below is a typical Duxbak outfit of Hat, Coat, 
Knickers and Leggings. This style also made in a variety 
of fabrics. 


Send for Free 1918 Style Book or ask any sport- 
ing goods dealer. 


Utica-Duxbak Corporation 
10 Hickory Street Utica, N. Y. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


A Practical Book on the Popular Fresh Water Ga.ne 
Fish, the Tackle Necessary and How to Use It 


By DIXIE CARROLL 


Editor of “The National Sportsman” and Fishing Editor of “The 
Chicago Herald,” President of “The American Anglers’ League” 


Net $1.75. Postage Extra 


Detroit Free Press: “Mr. Carroll describes the habits and ‘fads’ 
of our fresh water game fish; tells about baits, lures, and tackle; 
adds facts that cover fishing conditions in different seasons, all in 
conversationally breezy and informing fashion.” 


A book of Fish and Fishing, written in a ‘‘pal’’ to ‘‘pal’’ style from actual 
fishing experiences. The basses, muskellonge, pike, pickerel, wall-eyed pike 
and trout treated in a thorough manner as to habits and peculiarities. Baits 
and lures that attract game fish, and how to use them. Simple and expert 
methods of bait and fly casting. The reason for each piece of tackle and 
how to use it. The fighting actions of game fish from strike to landing net. 
Seasonable facts that affect the fishing conditions. Information that will be 
found invaluable to the beginner and the experienced angler. 


Send for your copy now or BETTER YET send $4.00 for a 
two years’ subscription to Forest and Stream and we’ll mail a 
copy of this book FREE 


FOREST & STREAM, (Book Dept.) 
9 East 40th Street NEW YORK CITY 
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(Sixth Edition) 


How to Build and Furnish Them 


: 
WILLIAM S. WICKS 


The most popular book on the subject ever written. 
Full explanations how to build cabins of all sizes with 
directions and numerous illustrations. Everything 
from a shack to the most pretentious Adirondack 
structure, is included. 


Pictures and plans of fireplaces; how to build chim- 
neys; rustic stairways, etc. 


PRICE, $1.50 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company 


9 East 40th Street New York City 


GAME BIRDS AND FISHES OF NORTH AMERICA 


This portfolio of Game Birds and Fishes consists of forty 
plates, measuring 934 x 12 inches, twenty Game Birds by J. L. 
Ridgway, and twenty Fishes by S. F. Denton. 


Printed on heavy plate paper they are ready for framing, and make most 
suitable and charming decorations for library, den, or any other room. 


Sold as high as $6.00. 
Forest and Stream Book Dept. 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $2.00 
9 East 40th St., New York City 


HERE’S THE BOOK 
YOU WANT! 


This is the one book you need if you are 
going camping or like to read of camp life. 


Written by experts, “The Cameer's Own 
” Pe ts the camping subject in a 

for,” says every breeder and dog Book” trea : 

owner who sees “The ‘Modern thorough and practical manner. 


Kennel Record.” Built on the NOTE THIS LIST OF CONTENTS: 


modern loose-leaf system, hand- The Benefits of Recreation. The Camp-Fire. 


somely bound in Red Morocco, oe > Weeds. | Comfort in 
toe te amp. Ou uggestions for Hunting 
compact enough to be carried in Outfits). Grub-Lists. Canoes and Canoe- 


the pocket, and filled. with carefully ing. Animal Packing. What to Do If 
prepared blanks that enable the Lest. The Black or? and ts png 
; : 2 : as uw y shing for 00 ut. 
owner to immediately register pedi Pointers for Anglers. The Rifle in the 
grees and _ record stud visits, ‘Woods. 
riins len mimi, and al PRIOE DELIVERED 
a Ti ctions. ize Xo inches. e 
covers will lost & ati The blanks can be PAPER COVER 50 CENTS 


removed or renewed at will. CLOTH COVER $1.00 


PRICE, IN RED MOROCCO, $1.00. 
FOREST and STREAM (Book Dept.) 


Address All Orders 
FOREST & STREAM BOOK DEPT. New York City 


Nine East Fortieth St. ° New York 9 East 40th Street, 


“Just what I have been looking 
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DAYS IN SHOOTING 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 227) 
HOOTERS both at the traps and at the 
S target have realized the havoc upon 
the shooting produced by disturbance, 
and consequently never permit the unearth- 
ly rooting incident to baseball and kindred 
games. This is more generally true in rifle 
shooting, where the spectators are usually 
riflemen and comprehend fully the value of 
quiet. Sometime ago I witnessed an exhi- 
bitlon by one of the best all around shoot- 
ers in the U. S. He was doing the regular 
preliminary stunts incident to his “warming 
up,” or technically speaking, tuning up his 
power of co- -ordinating his eye, mind and 
finger, while some wiseacres kept up a con- 
tinual badinage. The demonstrator, per- 
ceiving that his progress of, “warming up” 
was being seriously hampered took that ex- 
traordinary chance, at great hazard of 
greater banter, of attempting a shot requir- 
ing the highest degree of co-ordination. 
Turning sharply toward his spectators 
with no little pique in his manner he re- 
marked—“Now watch and I’ll show you 
something to smile at.’ Whether through 
respect or through curiosity or through 
interest every eye was turned toward him. 
Not a breath was heard. He had their un- 
divided attention at least for the. time and 
none realized it more than he. Taking a 
pistol in each hand and turning both upside 
down, he scored simultaneous hits on two 
targets moving in opposite directions at 
fairly wide angles. The feat took the 
crowd by storm, and thereafter, he was at 
his very best because the crowd was with 
him. He felt security in their assistance, 
and attempted some feats that he never had 
attempted before and came out successful. 
He did this, as he told me afterward, be- 
cause he felt that highest degree of secur- 
ity, attained by the co-ordination of the 
crowd and his own powers, and grasping 
the rare opportunity, reached out beyond to 
something never attempted. I believe every 
shooter has witnessed instances similar to 
the afore-mentioned and recognized the ex- 
istence of some latent power, though prob- 
ably not understood. 


HE question that most interests us is 

—How can the personal equation be 

reduced to the minimum? The an- 
swer, more easily written than put into 
practice, is by constant, systematic, and in- 
telligent practice in developing the power 
of co-ordinating the eye, mind and muscle. 
This practice may be had in one’s daily vo- 
cation, more in some than in others, to be 
sure. The dentist, the surgeon, the watch- 
maker, the machinist and those who do 
careful handiwork may develop their power 
of co-ordination to a higher degree than 
the lawyer, the farmer and others whose 
vocations do not call for a close co-ordi- 
nation of eye, mind and muscle. The 
reader should not infer that the former are 
the best marksmen; they would be if they 
had the proper muscular development and 
the fresh air of outdoor exercise. 

On the other hand one’s personal equa- 
tion may be compensated to a considerable 
extent in some cases, and in some cases 
only slightly. To do so premises that one 
chould know some of the main causes of 
the variation in the personal equation, the 
effect of each cause and compensate ac- 
cordingly. Since one’s personal equation ! 
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Every month thousands of 
Sportsmen, some of them in the 
towns, some on the farms, and 
others at the end of “blazed 
trails’ read FOREST AND 
STREAM.. They are men after 
your own heart, they like the 
things you like, and most of 
them are ready to buy, or sell 
or trade, guns, rifles, rods, reels, 
telescopes, cameras and other 
things that Sportsmen use. 

A nominal charge of five (5) 
cents a word will carry your 
message to our army of readers. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—GET THE WINNER’S PERFEC- 
tion sheet holder, Daisy Rope Fasteners. we 
sales, large profits, particulars free. Moore Com- 
pany, 413 Jerome Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 1.T.K. 


“AGOSAVE” TAKES THE PLACE OF EGGS 
in baking and cooking; pure and wholesome, al- 
ways fresh; sells like wildfire; your profit 100%. 
Write today for free sample. American Products 
Co., 4784 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 1.T. 


AGENTS SELL RELIABLE CUSTOM-MADE 
Raincoats and  Gabardines. Big commission. 
Complete sample line free. Temple Raincoat 
Company, Templeton, Mass. | hy 


YOU CAN MAKE GOOD DURABLE PAINTS 


and varnish 15c gallon. Emmelmann Bros. Mfg. 
Co., Dept. 8, Indianapolis, Ind. 3.7. 


ANTIQUES 
BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE ALL SORTS OF 
old-time and modern firearms. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York oF 
Tal ders 
ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 
INDIAN BASKETS—WHOLESALE AND RE- 


tail. Catalogue. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cali- 
fornia, 12.t. 2-19 


AUTOMOBILES 
CADILLAC TOURING, SELF-STARTER, $300, 


with new Marko battery. Egbers, 2049 Gates 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. VE: 


FORD TOURING, 1916 MODEL—ENGINE, 
Transmission and front assembly just been over- 
hauled.. Car in first class condition. All good 


tires. Price $260. Small deposit will hold car 
until spring. Private owner. Leckie, 497 Dia- 
mond Ave., Woodhaven, Long Island. 2.T.K. 








AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


FORD OWNERS DON’T REACH! SIGNAL 


from the Steering Wheel. Postpaid, 50c. Center 
Signal Co., Box 502, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
Agents wanted. ace. 





MAKE YOU BED IN 2 MINUTES, INSIDE 
your Ford. Our Perfected Sleeper, $5.50. Auto- 
Sleeper Co., 922L, Sacramento, Cal. 23. 


THE BURN-OIL DEVICE—GUARANTEED 
Run your Ford car on kerosene. Cuts your fuel 
bill in two. Agents wanted. J. P. Jacobson, 
Stambaugh, Michigan. 73; 


AUTOMOBILE REPAIRS 


AUTOMOBILE OWNERS SHOULD SUB. 
scribe for the Automobile Dealer and Repairer. 
150 page illustrated monthly devoted exclusively 
to the care and repair of the car. The only 
magazine in the world especially devoted to the 
practical side of motoring. The “Trouble De- 
partment” contains five pages of numbered _ques- 
tions each month from car owners and repairmen 
which are answered by experts on gasoline en- 
gine repairs. $1.00 per year, 15 cents per copy. 
Postals not an- 

108 Highland 

8.t.4-18 














Canadian subscriptions $1.50. 
swered. 
Court, 


Charles D. Sherman, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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. BICYCLES 


BE AN AMERICAN. RIDE THE “BANNER” 
Bicycle. Enameled in Red, White and Blue. 
(The National Oolors.) Something different. 
Show you favor the U, S. A. Write for colored 
picture, etc. F. & S.“Cowles, Canton, Conn. 1.T. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


AGENTS, $5.00 STARTS NON-COMMISSION 
Real Estate Agency. Stamp will explain. Non- 
Commission Agency, Lima, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—SUMMER RESORT, ONEIDA 
Lake, N. Y. On State Road and Trolley. Con- 
tains nine room house, 1% acres land, and large 
saloon. Rowboats in big demand. Might rent. 
H. Loftie, Syracuse, N 1.T. 


HAVE A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN, MAKE 
sparkling chipped glass name plates, numbers, 
signs, checker boards, medallions, etc. Big 32 
pase mare book sent free. E. E. Palmer, 
Nooster, O. LT. 











LEAKY RUBBERS—MEND THEM YOUR- 
self with Treado, a prepared rubber; requires no 
cement, heat or patches. 40c a can. Treado Mfg. 
Co., Springfield, Mass. Agents Wanted. 


MOTHER HUBBARDS WASHING MACHINE 
Washboard. 451 mechanical movements of live 
friction, with no machinery. Vast amount of 
friction over old style and backed by thousands 
of testimonials, enables Mother Hubbard to make 
this sweeping claim to the world. This washboard 
will do more work in less time, less labor; do it 
better, less soap, less wear and tear on hands and 
clothes, and more sanitary than any washboard on 
earth, and there is one hundred dollars back of it 
if proven false. Booklet free. Address Mother 








Hubbard, Mendota,  IIl. Reference— Mendota 
National Bank. 1.3. 
SPECIAL!!! INCH DISPLAY ADVERTISE- 


‘ment 100 magazines thrice $8. 


Terminal Syndi- 
cate, Atlantic City. Ske 








COLLECTION AGENCIES 





COLLECTIONS EVERYWHERE, PROMPT- 
ness our watchword. Phoenix Mercantile Bureau, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 7. 








FERRETS FOR SALE 


FERRETS—A FEW CHOICE BREEDERS FOR 
sale, white or brown, males or females, also bred 











females, also Guinea Pigs; enclose stamp. J. E. 
Younger, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 1.T. 
FISH FOR STOCKING 
SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS. WE HAVE 


the 
Vigorous young bass in various sizes, 
ne from advanced fry fo 3 and 4 inch finger- 
lings for stocking purposes. Waramaug Small- 
Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. Correspondence in- 
vited. Send for circulars. Address Henry W. 
Beeman, New Preston, Conn. aes 


FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT ry? 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. v 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Mass. ® TRC. 











FISHING HINTS 


Our little treatise on fishing 


tells. By a past master in woodcraft. Send names 
and address of 5 interested, with 25c., coin or 
somes Change of luck guaranteed. 895 Carew 

pringfield, Mass. 1.T. 








FOR SALE 


8 FT. 3% OZ “STANDARD” FLY-ROD WITH 
imported reel. Perfect condition. Make offer. 
E. B., P. O. B. 112, New York City. o-7. 


25,000 UNITED PROFIT SHARING COUPONS, 
30 cents per 100; 1,000, $2.75, J. Carl Berger, 6 
Huston-Fergus Court, Columbus, Ohio. 1.T. 


DO YOU LIKE PICTURES? IF SO, YOUR 
name please. O.: W.: Miller, 105 Chambers St., 
New York. 2% 


FOR SALE, 1917 SMITH FLYER, SLIGHTLY 
used, good condition, $65.00. Chas. Koehring, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. ee 
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FOR SALE 


“FOR SALE NEW MEDIUM WEIGHT BAM- 
boo surf rod, split Bamboo handle, agates thruout. 
$20. _ Cost $30. Maybe geen ‘Room 1881, 50 
Church St., New York City. at. 


FOR SALE—STAMPS AND OLD WAR LET- 
ters. price $7 for 500. John Flinn Bedford, Ind. 
ia, 





GROWN FOX TERRIOR AND PUPS, ALSO 
Angora kittens, all colors; canaries, breeder and 
singers; rabbits and guinea pigs. Shadydell Ken- 
nels, York, Pa. aT. 


SMALLEST BIBLE ON EARTH. SIZE OF 
postage stamp. Sample 10c; dozen 75c. Agents 
wanted. Ross Kelly, 342 Batavia, Toledo, ee 

» Oe 
ee 

SHAVE WITHOUT WATER, BRUSH OR 
soap. Lewis’ Shave-Ezee Creme gives a delightful 
shave and a soothing, comfortable feeling to the 
skin. A true cream used on a dry face. Positivel 
no water used. Protects skin from sun and Sled. 
You will be delighted with it. 6-0z. package mailed 
anywhere, 42c. Dealers wanted. No samples. The 
Kreem-Eze Co., Roseville, Cal. i. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


MOUNTED BIRDS SKINS AND SETS WITH 
data to exchange for good Stereopticon Lantern. 
Arthur W. Brockway, Hadlymé, Conn. a2, 


SELL OR TRADE FOR GUNS OR LENS, 
cheap young hounds, registered female, English 
setter. David Wood, Stony Creek, N. Y. 1.T. 


SELL OR TRADE, OUTBOARD MOTOR, 
Camera, .22 Revolver. Wanted Pump or Automatic 
Shotgun. John Buchanan, Amsterdam, Ohio. 1.T. 


STORE WANTED — $1,500-$2,000, MILD 
Winters, near lake or river, good hunting and fish- 
ing. Sell—Large moose head, four deer fads, two 
coyote heads, mounted wild cat; lot $150.00. Robt. 
L. Moore, Arcade, N. Y. uae 


WILL EXCHANGE PRINTING OUTFIT COST 
$150.00, for Irish or English Setter, shooting and 
brood bitch. A fine outfit for Kennels to do own 
printing. Dr. Albert Souder, Harrisonburg, e 

Bd. 








FOX HORNS 


FOX HORNS, BEAUTIFUL TONE; EASILY 
blown. Hand carved; one piece. Average eighteen 
inches. Price, postpaid, $1.50. oer = uar- 
antee. Originally Texas Horns. ~ Beck, 
Herrick, Ill. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


256 NEWTON FACTORY CONDITION, 
trade for .30 Newton only, or $50 cash. 50 cart- 
ridges, $2.50. Owen Kintner, Wenatchee, "= 

: ods 


“AT LAST WE HAVE IT. WHEN THEY 
are flying high, we guarantee our “‘Long Distant 
Shot Container” to carry from 80 to 130 yards; 
just the tkjng for geese, hawks and crows. Made 
in 10-12-16 and 20 gauge, either cylinder bore or 
full choke. Price, $2.00 per hundred, cash post- 
paid. Order now for this fall, as we cannot guar- 
antee to fill orders ,promptly when rush is on. “Put 
your friends next.’ Long Distant Shot Container 
Co., Marinette, Wis., Box 182. 1.7. 


BARGAINS IN NEW FIREARMS: WINCHES- 
ter hammerless repeater, 12 gauge, 30 choke, $35; 
Baker hammerless Paragon grade, 30 choke, $70; 
Remington automatic rifle, 22 cal., $62 grade for 
$50; Delus Baker 12 gauge, slightly used, beautiful 
condition, $100; Smith & Wesson 22 heavy frame 
target revolver, $22. D. Trass, Madison, O. . 1.T. 





FOR SALE—L. C, SMITH PIGEON GRADE 
Ejector hammerless. 30-inch full, 7% straight grip, 
1% x2%x14% Silver’s pad. Gendine sole leather 
case. Almost new, perfect condition. Price, $70. 
i; > Porter, 220 Ravenwood Ave., aeons. 

1%. ‘ a a> abe 


FOR SALE—NEW E. GRADE LEFEVER 12. 
7% ibs. 30” x 14”x8”. Krupp barrels, Circassian 
stock, Marble sight. Cost $75, will take $45. D. 


W. Trotter, 25 Lemon St., Buffalo, N. Y. 1.7% 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 





FOR SALE—ONE ITHACA NO. 4 HAMMER- 
less double barrel. Automatic ejector gun. One 
Winchester 25-20 single shot rifle. One Oliver 
No. 5 Typewriter, new. One Edison A 150 Phono- 
graph. ne Swiss regular fine for hall clock or 
den. One 9 months old Fox hound pup, papers. 
C. C. Scharfenberg, West Concord, Minn. 1.T.K. 


FOR SALE—PURDEY GUNS. TWO SPECIAL 
make guns by James Purdey & Sons, of London. 
Both 12 gauge. 
blemish—one a bird gun, two sets barrels, cost 
$1,265.00; the other a duck gun, cost $700.00. For 
particulars address J. Legler & Son, Nashville, 
Tenn. 1.7, 


FOR TRADE—PIGEON GRADE MODEL 12, 
Winchester Pump, 12x 30x 13%, perfect. Want 
A. E. High Grade double. Address C. H. cae 
Claremore, Okla. Ape. 


GUN OWNERS—MAKE YOUR GUNS, RIFLES, 
revolvers, etc., like new, with my guaranteed recipe 
for rebluing and browning gun parts. Few cents 
buys material. Same as used by gun factories. 
Recipe mailed for only 50 cents, money order. E. 
J. Simon, D. 1, Dane, Wis. 1.T.K 


ITHACA NO, 4 DOUBLE TRAP GUN, SIL- 
ver’s pad, automatic ejector, straight Fs 80. Ti4- 
1444-24%- 1%, good condition; $40. ay: 
Fairfield, Iowa. 


WILL TRADE—TWENTY-GAUGE LEFEVER, 
cost $160, or Swiss split second stop watch for 
high-grade single-barrel trap gun. John E. Johnson, 
765 Abbott Rd., Buffalo, N. Y. a. 


HELP WANTED MALE 


HAVE A GOOD POSITION FOR A COM- 
petent Fly-Tier. Palace Cigar Co., Kalispell, —_ 
tana. py 


INVENTIONS 


CASH FOR INVENTIONS AND PATENTS. 
Write Fisher Mfg. Co., 2195 Railway Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. T.F.c 8 


LIVE STOCK AND PETS 


ASK BOIES!—HE’S GOT ’EM—ALL VARIE- 
ties Dogs, Cats, Rabbits, Cavies, Ferrets, Rats, 
Mice, Fur- bearing Animals, Poultry, Pigeons, 
Pheasants, Peafowl, etc. No catalog. Cet a 
copy of Boies Big illustrated Rabbit Book, 25c 
and worth a dollar. Boies, Millbrook, N. Y., Box 
200. TG 


SOLDIERS ATTENTION. MASCOTS FOR 
sale. Two black bear cubs; will sell one or 
both. Fred Cuno, Joliet, Montana. 8.t.4.18.¢ 








MACHINERY 


MODELS, EXPERIMENTAL WORK, TOOLS 
and Dies. Laabs Mfg. Co., 235 Bidwell Terrace, 
Rochester, N. Y. 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A WILD RICE. PLANT NOW TO ATTRACT 
plenty of Wild Ducks to your water — fall. 
Germinable damp seed recommended by U. Dept 
of Agriculture ready for shipment. W Bie or 
prices and planting advice now to Clyde B. Terrell, 
Naturalist, Dept. H-24, Oshkosh, Wis. te. 








THE WAR—WHAT? HAVE YOU READ 
“THE FINISHED MYSTERY?” Pastor Rus- 
sell’s 7th Vol. Just out! 608 pages; embossed 
cloth; 32,000 copies sold first week off press. Fore- 
told the temporary peace plan. Every verse in 
Revelation and Ezekiel explained. MAIL COPY 
a Sample sheet 8c. Mrs. G. Brown, os 

a., 2. 1.T. 





MOTOR-CYCLE 


MOTORCYCLES FROM $25 UP—NEW AND 
2nd hand. Easy terms, large list to choose from, 
all makes, send 4c stamps for Bulletin “P,’’ Peer- 
less Motorcycle Co., Watertown, Mass. 4-t-6-18-c 


MOTORCYCLES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—ONE 2 SPEED, 2 CYLINDER 
Indian motor-cycle and side car in good running 
order; engine just completely overhauled; $150, 
f.o.b. C. E. Schwarz, Jr., Faribauli, Minn. 





Perfect condition—without a, 
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varies from plus to minus, the logical divi- 
sion of the causes would be those that 
produce plus effects and those that produce 
minus effects. In general, those causes 
that accelerate the mental and muscular 
activities are termed plus; those that retard 
the activities are termed minus. 

Some of the more common plus causes 
are a cup of coffee (or tea), a smoke, ex- 
citement, anxiety, etc., and may be com- 
pensated by allowing the sight to be a little 
nearer the target than normally when the 
trigger is pulled. The most common minus 
causes are a full meal, depression, lassi- 
tude, disappointment, etc., and may be com- 
pensated by pulling the trigger when the 
sight is a little father from the target than 
normally. Self-consciousness, lack of con- 
centration, etc., produce flinching, so inti- 
mately associated with our “Offs.” 


LINCHING may be defined as the in- 
F voluntary contraction ‘of muscles 

caused by lack of concentration. Lack 
of concentration may be the result of fear 
of being kicked, by stage-fright, by at- 
tempting to carry on conversation while 
shooting, by annoyance, or by the mind 
roaming over other fields. Fear is com- 
monly associated with high power rifle and 
shot gun shooting, usually at targets, rarely 
at game. One who flinches with a .22, 
either pistol or rifle, does 'so simply because 
his mind is not entirely upon his shooting 
that one shot. 


Flinching is indicated by an involuntary: 


contraction of muscles (noticable at once 
by the shooter), by which the rifle or gun 
may be suddenly more tightly gripped, 
throwing it out of line; by closing the 
eyes; or by throwing the body forward, 
etc. It occurs more frequently with those 
who have not developed the power of con- 
centration to any considerable degree, 
whose attention is easily diverted. 

It requires less effort, less concentration, 
to close all the fingers simultaneously than 
to close any single one. Try it: And so 
when shooting, if one’s attention is divert- 
ed less concentration is exercised in pulling 
the trigger, so that instead of contracting 
the trigger finger, the shooter contracts the 
entire hand. This fact is recognized by 
many writers and shooters who would have 
you “squeeze” the trigger, implying that 
one should slightly squeeze the entire grip. 
The word “squeeze” is used more to differ- 
entiate the method of pulling the trigger 
(it should be pulled uniformly not jerked) 
than to eliminate the least whit of concen- 
tration. No one advocates “squeezing” the 
trigger at the expense of concentrating the 
mind upon every factor that enters into 
the successfully shooting that one shot. 

The best method of preventing or curing 
flinching, then, is the concentration of the 
mind upon the shooting. In this connec- 
tion it may be truthfully stated that flinch- 
ing is induced by suggestion. The coach 
who says “now don’t flinch“ or “it won't 
kick” defeats, without doubt, the object de- 
sired. I have witnessed several operations 
by one of America’s greatest surgeons (ear, 
eye, nose and throat) and invariably at the 
beginning of all his operations (when the 
patient is not under a general anesthetic) 
he diverts the attention of the patient by 
interesting conversation, or if need be, by 
some very good jokes. His object is ac- 
complished. The conclusion is easily de- 
duced. At a training camp the coach was 
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primarily the cause of nine-tenths of the 
flinches made by those whom he was train- 
ing, and approximately nine-tenths of those 
he was coaching flinched for just the rea- 
son mentioned. 


THE “SLOUGHS OF 
DESPOND” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 212) 


brought them to a point almost directly 
opposite where they had started from, on 
Hardey’s Trail. Their trend had been 
northwest, three days previous. 

“We are just about six miles from our 
last camp on the second property,” said 
Mr. King, that evening, as they sat about 
the camp fire, “I do not regret having made 


‘this detour. It has provided us with in- 


valuable information. To-morrow, we will 
take a look in at the entrance to Lossman’s 
River—and then back as fast as we can 
go.” 

“Is Lossman’s near?” ejaculated Catlow, 
“T somehow had an idea that there was no 
break in the Coastal Hammock for a thou- 
sand miles.” 

“We are camping tonight at the en- 
trance,” answered Mr. King, “it’s a rather 
nasty piece of water to negotiate, I have 
heard. In dry weather there are impossi- 
ble portages.” 

Daylight brought many pictures of sur- 
passing beauty. They had camped near a 
curlew feeding ground. With much flutter- 
ing and chattering, they were gathered at 
a muddy pocket, and crawfish proved the 
attraction. Flocks of wood ibis, sand hill 
cranes and herons, paid small attention to 
the members of the expedition. 

To the eastward, the saw-tooth ham- 
mocks were discovered;. viciously danger- 
ous to man and boat alike. In the shade of 
the low cypress trees, the sloughs gave 
forth a most disagreeable odor, for the 
majority of the large fish had been killed 
off by lack of free water. They were truly 
“The Sloughs of Despond” as King Jr. 
termed them in a moment of distrust and 
disgust. And those same sloughs were 
shortly to play a highly important part in 
the lives of the party. 

Through their glasses, they sighted a 
very large pine island, it lay to the east- 
ward, in the rocky area of hammocks and 
saw grass, and was covered with stunted 
trees that raised a welcome crest of green 
against. the sky. It was at least four miles 
wide and six miles long. It was some five 
miles in the direction.of what is erroneous- 
ly known as “Shark River.” 

Again the dry sloughs and the difficult 
portages made an investigation of the en- 
trance to Lossman’s River, through the 
Coastal Hammock, a dangerous and a very 
unsatisfactory piece of scientific work. For 
one. thing, they managed to get on the 
wrong side of the ridge, and were com- 
pelled to turn back and try the other side, 
where the water was a little better. 

“It looks worse and worse in here,” ob- 
served Catlow, as the pole. stuck deep into 
dry mud, and obstinate muck land, covered 
with wild foliage, confronted the skiff. 

“The dry season,” said Kirig Sr. laconic- 
ally, sizing up the situation. 

“We can’t make it any -further,” was 
King: Jr.’s comment, after a thorough in- 


OLD COINS FOR SALE 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27c; 
YZ size, 58c; Dollar size, $1.10. Large cent, 100 
years old and catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, 
King City, Mo. LIT F.Fc. 


PATENTS 


OUT-RIGHT OR ROYALTY. VU. 8S. AND 
Canadian Patent. Nutless spindle, dust-proof, for 
vehicles. Lorenz Felber, 2700 Chartres St., New 
Orleans, La. Baa 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. AD- 
vice and books free. Rates reasonable—highest 
references; best results. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., N. W. ae 
Pp. & ee 


STARTLING PATENT FACTS. SEND POSTAL 
Your idea may 

mean a fortune if handled rightly. Learn how 
my setvice differs. Send sketch or model for 
actual search. George P. Kimmel, Patent Lawyer, 
81-D, Oriental Bldg., Washington, D. C.. I.T.C.A. 


Convenient method. 
. ' Kallajian, inventor, Boston, 


PETS AND LIVE STOCK 


A FINE LOT OF GOLDEN YELLOW, SOLID 
and white splashed Carneaux pigeons; mated and 
youngsters; some are prize stock; will sell entire 
lot reasonable. If actually interested, address }: 
F. Wrenshall, 221 North Wade Avenue, Wash- 
ington, Pa. 2. 


BELGIAN HARES, FLEMISH GIANTS, HIM- 
alayans. Belgian Yards, Kinderhook, New ss 


FOR SALE—ONE PET SCENTLESS SKUNK. 
Two fine young hounds; stamp for reply. John 
Julius, Swayzee, Ind., Route 2. ys 


HANDSOMEST ANGORA KITTENS IN 
Maine; $3.00 each. John Ranlett, Rockland, 
Maine. py 


PHEASANTS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE, 75 PURE BRED CHINESE 
heasants, all May and April hatch, 1917. John 
E. Willcox, Hayward, Cal. 1.T. 


FULL-PLUMAGE GOLDEN AND LADY AM- 
herst pheasant cocks at reduced prices. H. W. 
Coddington, Roanoke, Va. ps yf 


PHEASANTS, CHINESE, MONGOLIAN, 
Reeves, Amherst, Golden, Silver and Japanese 
Silkys, Bantams, Pigeons, Doves. New Zealand 
Rabbits. No order too large. Three thousand 
full wing Chinese. Fall delivery. Marmot Pheas- 
antry, Marmot, Ore. Le 


RING-NECK PHEASANT EGGS $3.00. PER 
dozen; $20.00 per 100. All other varieties, $5.00 
per dozen. “Pheasant Farming,” postpaid, 50c. 
Simpson’s Pheasant Farm, Corvallis, Ore. + 

3.T.6.18. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER’S: WEEKLY— 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
photographs, ete. 
thirteen weeks’ trial subscription. 


BOYS GET THIS NO. 4 BULLET SPECIAL 
Kodak (Model C); six plunks, $6.00. S. E. Jones, 
421 Johnson Ave., Connellsville, Pa. 3a 


————_—__. tt 

FOR SALE—COMPACT GRAFLEX, 3% x 5%, 
B & L Tessar, Series Ic, No. 15a lens; case, film 
holder; perfect condition: ninety dollars. T. H. 
Clarke, 503 E, Gunther St., San Antonio, Texas. 


KODAK FINISHING, HIGHEST GRADE 
work guaranteed. First roll developed free. 
enlarging. Profit sharing coupons. Price 
mailed. Wright Studios, Manchester, Iowa. 
Wright right away. 


POSITION WANTED 
PERSONAL: WILL CARE FOR MAN OR 


woman’s estate, for hire or share. Write for par- 
= Aaron J. Felthouse, R. D. No. 2, Goshen, 
nd. re 


. hatch guaranteed. 
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POSITION WANTED 


HEAD: GAMEKEEPER—SITUATION WANTED 
by a man thoroughly experienced in raising all 
kinds of wing game, wild fowl, turkeys, etc., on a 
very large scale; have successfully managed large 
preserves in England and in America; I know how 
to keep down the vermin and show sport; raised 
over three thousand pheasants this season; married, 
no family. Address John Brett, 289 Crosby St., 
Akron, Ohio. 1.T.K. 


POST CARD EXCHANGE 


EXCHANGE CARDS FOR RESULTS. MEM- 
bership printed immediately, 15c. Pacific Ex- 
change, Bryn Manor, Washington. LF. 


POULTRY 


AMERICAS FINEST WHITE WYANDOTTES 
for next winter eggs. Eggs from proven high win- 
ter layers, $2.00 per 15, up. Ween fine utility 
stock, $1.50 per 15, $8.00 per 100. Write for cir- 
cular Alfred Beardsley, Pontiac, Illinois. 1.3. 


ANCONAS—FANCY SHOW BIRDS AND 
breeding stock. Mark Lewis, Alma Center, Wis. 
1.T. 


_ANCONAS, LEGHORNS, BRAHMAS, PAR- 
tridge Rocks, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Minorcas, 
Hamburgs, White Rocks, Langshangs, Ducks, Geese, 
Guineas, Pigeons, Game Birds, Cavies, Belgian 
Hares, Rabbits, Ferrets, Rats, Mice, Skunks, Dogs. 
Catalogue for stamp. Dangers & Co., Sleepy Eye, 
Minn. LF. 


BLUE RIBBON COLUMBIAN ROCKS—NINE 
hens and one cock for only $30.00. 
birds for the money. The most beautiful of the 
ge Rock family. Robert S. Frick, Sellersville, 
‘a. 1.T.K. 


BREEDERS’ NEWS, SCRANTON, PA, 
Ducks, geese, turkeys, Buttercups, rabbits, cavies. 
How. to rear and market profitably. 50c. year; 
eights mos. trial, 25c. You'll be delighted. ia. 


BUCKEYES—STOCK AND EGGS, REASON- 
able. Lindley T. Place, Meshoppen, Pa. 1 & 


‘sctiesenmesanriieetintipaiitigah na Daihen ong ci 
BUFF BRAHMAS—YOUNG, $7.50 PE 4 
Fred Rex, Marion, Ill. : —_ Tar 


<tlismsnsoeseinnitssnseeeetinseniieecinpceteniin 

CANADA WILD GEESE—BEST PAIRS OF 
breeders and decoys, $20; younger pairs. $15; 
youngest full-grown pairs, $10. To breed this 
spring, buy at once, cash with order, safe delivery 
guaranteed. Wild Black Mallards and the famous 
English Decoy Ducks, $5 the pair. Buy all breed- 
able species of water-fowls. healton Water-Fowl 
Farms, Chincggeague Island, Va. 3a. 


gs 
DARK CORNISH—BRED FOR EGGS AND 
— Box F54. Carl W. Beck, Table Rock, 
eb. 1.¥. 


le teesessstpvsesnensnennineneenseemenesieniseces as 
FANCY SINGLE COMB BUFF LEGHORNS— 
Full Egg Basket Strain. $3.50 for 30 eggs. Good 
2 Order early. Welch Poultry 

Farm, Versailles, Ind. - 1.T.K. 


oe etenseeptasetenenseeesseneee n-ne 

FOR SALE—BREEDERS AND BREED FE- 
males. All stock shipped on my risk. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. M. W. Snyder, ines Fur Farm, 
Souderton, Pa. 1.T. 


eerste eas, 
FOR SALE—TWO CANDEE MAMMOTH HOT 
water incubators, capacity each 4,800 eggs, good 
order, used_three years, must move, reasonable 
rice. B. Blum, Rockville Centre, L. I., New 
ork, 1.T.K. 


——— ee 

GIANT BRONZE TURKEYS FROM SAN 
Francisco World’s Fair stock. Toms, $10 to $15. 
From scored stock. Peafowls, the bird beautiful. 
Young, $10; older stock, $12.50 each. Ollie Shel. 
ton, Polo, Mo. LF. 


a iseeeneteeniensenineemsieiistenns smsiectsiie, 

a ere BANDED CGAR- 
neaux, large crosses, $1.25 ir; i f 
Priestley, Cannon, Del. Eee oe pan ee 


eee" 
LAYING WHITE LEGHORNS PULLETS, 25c 
per pound, prepaid. V. Frey, York, Pa. -:2.T.K. 


ee ™* 

MACK’S WHITE AND PARTRIDGE ROCKS 
have excellent show records; stock for sale; prices 
reasonable. P. C. McMains, Livonia, Mo. 1.TK 


pieaiasionstitinataibareheiinéalsbiels niaiige eck. 
PRITCHARD’S GENETIC ANCONAS—: 
with care. Baby chicks 35 cents apiece; pe 
a. Fass, = o P <a per hundred. 
a r N ist- 
Lita. ae 
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A GIFT TO FISHERMEN 


You can obtain a copy of Forest and Stream’s Trout, Bass and Salmon Fly Cover 
(this issue) without letter, mounted on Art Board, ready for framing, together with 
Chart giving name of each Fly*-FREE—by sending $2.00 for a yearly subscription. 


FOREST and STREAM, 9 East 40th St, New York City 


Fire Arms—Fishing Tackle 
Athletic and Camp Outfits 
Military Supplies 


Send for Booklet 
““Serviceable Gifts For Those Who Serve” 


SCHOVERLING, DALY © GALES 
302 and 304 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


THE CELEBRATED ee REEL 


MADE BY JULIUS VOM HOFE 


HIS LATEST REEL 
Patented Nov. 17, '85; Oct. 8, ’89; Mar. 21, ’11. Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, Sail Fish and other large Game Fish, ia 
fact the last word in Reel Making. Circular and prices furnished on application. 


THOMAS J. CONROY 


tablished 1830 
Manufacturer, “Scala and Dealer in 
FINE FISHING TACKLE AND SPORTING GOODS 


28 JOHN STREET Corner Nassau St. NEW YORK 
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THE KENNEL MART | 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALE PUPPIES—A FINE LITTER BY 
Champion Geelong Cadet out of Cermer-Coulee 
Queen. The best blood lines in America. Write 


for prices, William M. Baker, Long Branch, 
N. J, aeks 


AIREDALE PUPPIES BY CHAMPION KEN- 
mare Conjurer, ex-daughter Champion Abbey King 
Nobbler; over fifty champions in eight generations. 
Farm raised; prices moderate. F. McQuade, Chat- 
ham, New York. Les 


AIREDALE PUPPIES OF THE HIGHEST 
quality, sired by the imported English winner, 
Tinturn Tango, ex-Swiveller bitch; both parents 
bench winners. Eligible to register. Males $15.00; 
females $10.00. A chance to get a good one. 
Meadow Brook Farm Kennels, Jos. M. Hunt, Lee- 
tonia, Ohio. 1.T. 


AIREDALES, CLOSING OUT, 5 GOOD BROOD 
bitches, several by Imported Champions, goo 
hunters, $15.00 each. A, Orman, Albee, S .T 


FOR SALE—AIREDALE PUPPIES FIVE 
months old, sired by imported English winner 
Tinturn Tango, dam by Dandun Swiveller, parents 
bench winners, a bargain at $10.00 and $15.00 
each; also high class imported brood bitch; reason- 
able. Meadow Brook Farm, Leetonia, Ohio. 1.T. 


PEDIGREED AIREDALE PUPS FOR Ale. 
mbi- 


Chris Anderson, Kalispell, Mont. 


“SPORTING AIREDALES—HUSKY, MOUN- 
tain raised puppies, from dead game parents, rich 
in the blood of champions. Natural retrievers and 
guaranteed hunters. Washoe Kennels, Anaconda, 
Montana. T.F.C. 


“SPORTING AIREDALES—OUR APRIL SPE- 
cial. Four registered bitch pups, pedigree shows 
26 champions and imported dogs, $10.00 each. 
You’d better wire. ashoe Kennels, Aap 


Montana. 
BEAGLES 


BEAGLE FEMALE, PARTLY TRAINED— 
Registered, $8.00, one not registered, broken, $6.00, 
one male Fox and Beagle, 10 months, $7.00. J. B. 
Mason, Mechanics Falls, Me. 


BEAGLE HOUND, THREE YEARS OLD, AT 
your own price, or free if good home given. 
American Beagle Publishing Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 1.7, 


DOGS WANTED 


WANTED—A GOOD CH. PETER’S KING 
mele puppy or young dog. Hollace Hunt, Tr 
io. LA. 


WANTED ENGLISH OR JAPANESE TOY 
Spaniel. E. Legare, Manchester, N. H. Ld 


_WANTED WELSH TERRIERS AND COL- 
liers; state price. R. Sanderson, care Forest and 
Stream. L. 


WANTED—SMALL RED IRISH SPANIEL. 
‘Must be a good retriever. Address P. O. Box 
788, New Haven, Conn. 3.t.4.18 com. 


GUN DOGS 


“A BEAUTIFUL BRACE HIGH CLASS, 
white and orange marked, Free Lance, English 
Setter bitches, five and six years old. Three years 
work in Mississippi. Breeding perfect. Weight 
about 35 pounds each. Wide, staunch, wonderful 
nose. Price, $150.00 for brace. Write for photo 
and pedigree. M. W. Baden, Winfield, Kan. 7 

1 


4 TWO YEAR OLD MALE POINTER, 
broken on chicken and grouse; guaranteed to be a 
good worker ‘and not gun shy. John J. Bruss, 
Boyd, Wis. a. 


ENGLISH SETTER BITCH, 20 MONTHS, 
eligible, hunts well, not thoroughly broken, $20 
or will trade. F. M. Bloom, Chester, Iowa. 1.T.K. 


: S44 he 
ge ag Zee aD 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The publishers of Forest and Stream 
desire to inform the public that it is 
impossible for them to assume re- 
sponsibility for satisfactory transac- 
tions between buyers and sellers brought 
in contact through these columns. 

This applies particularly to dogs and 
live stock. In transactions between 
Strangers, the purchase price in the 
form of a draft, money order or cer- 
tified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested 
third person or with this office with 
the understanding that it is not to be 
transferred until the dog or other 
article that is the subject of negotia- 
tion has been received and upon ex- 
amination found to be satisfactory. 


ENGLISH SETTER DOG TRAINED ON 
artridge and woodcock, 4 years old, must be sold. 
$20.00. J. B. Mason, Mechanics Falls, Maine. 1.T. 


ENGLISH SETTERS FOR SALE—EXCEL- 
lent young shooting dog by Cesar, all papers, ex- 
traordinary Field Stud propositions, $125. Paul 
Meeske, Muskegon, Mich. 1.T.K. 


FIVE ROUGH GRIFFONS, SMALL AND 
show specimens. Four of them just mated to 
Rocky Top Copthorne Cavalier. Mrs. Albert Wid 
mann, 111 Church St., New Haven, Conn. 1. 


FOR SALE—LITTER ENGLISH SETTER 
puppies, whelped Dec. 3. If you are looking for 
good shooting dog material better get busy. rice 
$25. A. H. Hibbard, E. Woodstock, Conn. 1.T.K. 


FOR SALE. TWO VERY HIGH CLASS ENG- 


lish Setter bitches, about 4 years old. Broken and 
good bred bitches. One bench type. Prices reas- 
onable. Miss Marion du Pont, Montpelier Station, 
Orange County, Virginia. 1.3 


IRISH SETTER—FOR SALE, FINE PAR- 
ridge and Grouse dog. Price, $30.00. Will trade 
30-30 Winchester Repeater, fine condition, for 22 
caliber Winchester Automatic or 22 Savage. M. L. 
Harvey, Montchanin, Del. aE. 


IRISH SETTER MALE PUPPIES, JUST 
weaned; eligible to registration. Walter McRob- 
erts, 1214 Knoxville, Peoria, Ill. ie 


LLEWELLIN AND ENGLISH SETTER PUPS 
whelped November, by Boaz and Ben’s Sport, bred 
right and priced right, all papers. Write for photo 
and breeding. Bernard Butts, Sparta, ~ tons 


ONE CHOICE POINTER PUPPY, 11 MONTHS 
old, out of a Ch. Lewis C. Morris bitch and by a 
Manitoba Rap dog; no better breeding and a fine 
individual; not gunshy and a fine hunter; wide 
and fast, sound every way; wafit standard make 
gun field grade, twenty gauge preferred; will sell. 
This dog worth the money; full description first 
letter. . G. Yerton, Newell, N. C. 8.T.K. 


ONE DANDY YEAR OLD REDBONE BITCH 
near rabbit proof, one Bushtail and Redbone cross 
we old bitch; price, $15.00; pair, $25.00. Stamp. 
m. Payne, Jr., Hallowell, Kans., R. No. 3. 1.T. 


THOROUGHBRED ENGLISH POINTER PUP- 
pies at reasonable prices. Bred from finest shoot- 
ing stock. None better at any price. . 
Drumm, Mercersburg, Pa. oe 


CHOICE LLEWELLYN, ENGLISH, IRISH 
setter pups and trained dogs, also pointers, span- 
iels and retrievers, pups and dogs. Good stock. 
Prices reasonable. nclose stamps for lists. Thor- 
oughbred Kennels. Atlantic, Iowa. 6t-7-18c 


POINTERS POINTERS POINTERS—STAND- 
ard Bred, eligible to registry. W. O. Gilbert, 
Wilton, Conn. 12.t.2-19 


A FOX HOUND TRAINED ON RABBITS 
and squirrel; a good worker and not gun shy. John 
J. Bruss, Boyd, Wis. 1.T. 


“COON, FOX, RABBIT HOUNDS, HOUNDS 
for big game,” young hounds, three cents for reply. 
Jas. H. Grisham’s Kennels, Wheeler, Miss. 1.T. 


FOR SALE—COON, OPOSSUM, - MINE, 
skunk, fox and wolf hounds and fox hound rabbit 
dogs, ten days’ trial. C. L. Denton, Ramsey, Ill. 

1. 


FOR SALE—FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS, 
cheap. H. T. Green, Stockport, Ohio. 7 


FOR SALE—RUSSIAN WOLF HOUND PUPS, 
three months old, from champion stock. Pennwoo 
Kennels Reg., Sparrows Point, Md. i. 


HIGH CLASS COONHOUNDS, RABBIT- 
hounds, big game hounds, Airedales, Fox Terriers, 
Bird Dogs. Catalog’ 6 cents. Sam Stephenson, 
Covington, Tenn. ia 


HOUNDS—ALL KINDS, BIG 50 PAGE CATA- 
logue 10c. Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 
Rac. 
“ithhanientiheetalcecetithinpiecisiipiciancniteinicibiaetiiieie cdi ch lebhighiee 
SALE OR EXCHANGE—AGE FOUR YEARS 
open trailer coon hound for still trailer. W. 
Forshaw, Wallingford, Conn. R. R. 1. 1.T.K. 
<svsdeligpateii neccetsaheedhaatelataeibiecieacesedh ai talc titiennigllaNidealibna ars 
TRAINED FOXHOUNDS CHEAP, MASON, 
Mechanics Falls, Maine. ts ol 
sacejucats peteaeatenetectndldintiettndeicecieiaplics aches gid tng a 
FOR SALE—HIGH CLASS HUNTING, 
sporting, farm, watch, and pet dogs; rabbits, fer- 
rets, guinea pigs, poultry, pigeons, and hogs;. 
young stock specialty; stamp for reply and cir- 
culars. Chas. Ridgely, Canton, Ohio. 3 ee. 
cuca ii bial tnt ies 


FOR SALE—TRAINED AND UNTRAINED 
hounds. From mountain section North Arkansas. 
Address, Noah King, Calico Rock, Ark. (3.t.5-18) 
(eeliaiteerinaipelihclcnntipeetio diese ain 

TWENTY EXTRA WELL TRAINED FOX. 


hounds, the finest that grows; satisfaction guaran- 
teed. J. H. MILLER, Christiana, Pa. Ot 418 


—_—_——_————______ 
SPANIELS 


HIGHEST-CLASS PUPPIES FROM IMPORT- 
ed English Cocker Spaniels, $10 and up. Ma- 
trons in whelp, $25 and up. Eligible, Obo Cocker 
Kennels, 2400 So. Downing, Denver, Colorado. 

a9. 


WINNING PARTI BROOD BITCH, IN 
whelp to winning dog; youngsters. E. W. Jester, 
Wilmington, Del. a2. 


TERRIERS 


HEALTHY BLACK AND TAN TERRIER 
puppies, splendid coats and markings. Also 2 yea 
old stud dog; all imported, registered stock. Can. 
not keep in present quarters; will sell cheap, sfngly 
or altogether. Leavenworth, 8% onroe 
Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 23 


PURE MATED WHITE HOMERS AT $1.00 
ee pair, satisfaction guaranteed. S. D. Snyder, 
yerstown, Pa. ole 


8. C, REDS—BRED GENERATIONS FOR 
eggs. Sanborn’s heavy laying strain. Baby chicks, 
igeons. Males to improve your flock. ohn A. 
ncaster, Richmond, Va. 1.T.K. 


SPLENDID BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK 
cockerels. Parks’ heavy laying strain aay 
(from best pens direct). eautiful, large hon 
vigorous birds, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 each. W. G. 
Meradith, ‘Dept. F, Danvers, Illinois. 1-T.K. 


STANDARD BRED BARRED ROCKS RING- 
let Strain eggs per 15, $2.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. O, Nesdahl, Shevlin, Minn. 1.T. 


“SUPERIOR RED SUSSEX’’—EXHIBITION 
_ utility stock for sale. Edson Snyder, Ets 
0. 1L.T.K. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


ADVERTISER HAS CHOICE PEDIGREED 
Scotch Collie; will sell for $15.00; whelped No- 
vember Ist, 1917. Address ~ A. Lancaster, 512 
Seminary Ave., Richmond, Fs 


CHAMPION “GOLDBANK” M. B. TURKEY 
toms, $8 to $10 each, weight 20 Ibs. to 25 Ibs.; no 
females for sale. Selma Shanander, Dayton, Iowa. 


COLLIES MAKE THE BEST PALS. HAND- 
some, intelligent and faithful. -Grown glogs and 
puppies from best Imported Winning dogs. For 
price se evn address H, H. Shields, Ben- 
nington, 1.T.K. 


FOR SALE FINE COLLIE PUPS AND 
For". dogs, the child’s playmate, the farmer’s 
iend; guaranteed; $5 to $15. We will trade for 
poultry. Chas. Wetzel, White Sulphur serine, 
5h ae 


FOR SALE—LADY REGIME, LADY LAWNA, 
and Freckles Whitestone; 8 months old; eligible; 
also 8 females and 1 male 6 weeks old. By Dan 
Eddystone 19636, and out of Whitestone’s Lady 
Queen 38762. Send stamps for photos and breed- 
ing. Mrs. Huber Weaver, 1073 Franklin St., 
Johnstown, Pa. iT. 


“FOR SALE, THE LARGEST AND BEST 
young collie in this country.”” Dundee Collie Ken- 
nels, Dundee, Michigan. 7.T.70.18 


HIGH CLASS RUSSIAN WOLF HOUND, ~~ 
mtaured collies and puppies; low prices. Mrs. G. 
Brown, York, Pa. or. 


PEDIGREED PEKINGESE, PANIENAN, AND 
Jap pups, also grown dogs, also male Manchester 
terrier winner, male black cocker; bargain; also 
collies, Irish ‘terrier, Airedale and fox terrier. 
Shadydell Kennels, York, Pa. 


FOR SALE—THREE LITTERS OF BLACK 
and tan Dachshund puppies sired by Champion 
Tenor von der Haide, Teja from Cleveland, and 
other well known studs, and one litter of red 
puppies sired by Zeppelin von Allendale from 
Spunk von Allendale. Three malé tiger puppies, 
whelped last March, sired by Zeppelin von Afien 
dale. War prices! Allendale Farm Keande 
(Reg.), Lake Villa, Lake Co., Ill. LT. 


LAMBKIN DOG POWER TREAD MILL, LIT- 
tle used, perfect condition, price $15.00. K. 4: 
Engel, 92 Hayden St., Springfield, Mass. wen. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PEKINGESE MALE PUPPIES, ONE YEAR 
old; housebroken; got by V. I. Sim, bright red 
with ae coat. J. Yuille, 74 West 38th St., 
N. Y. City. 1, Zod 

PRIZE BULLDOGS AT STUD, “PITLAND’S 
Pal,” fifty-five pounds, “Bill ay forty 
pounds. Brood bitches a sale. Chester Sav- 
age, 3424 Lancaster Ave., Phila, Pa LT. 

COLLIES,. ENGLISH BULLS, BULL TER- 
riers, pups, ‘poodles, etc., $10.00 and $15.00. Large 
stock, quick sales, small profits. Consult me be- 
fore buying elsewhere. eo Smith, 309 Barrow 
St. Jersey City, New Jersey. _'_1.T. 

PURE BRED BULL TERRIER PUPS SOME 
brindle, some white, make good watch and huntipg 
dogs, $15.00 each. Albert E. Shanander, Dayton, 
i ee 

REGISTERED SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES, 
$5.00 to 10.00. Catalogue, stamp. Failing Powe 
Farm, Lafargeville, New York. 

TURKEY DOG, SALE OR TRADE POINTER, 
fine on turkey, quail, ducks, $90; good condition; 
motor cycle. . W. Snelson, Sligo, Mo. LT. 

WANTED INCURABLE CASES ECZEMA 
guarantee, money back. $1.50 prepaid. Mrs. B. 
Brown, York, Pa. 1:7; 

WANTED OBSTINATE CASES ECZEMA, 
Money back. Prepaid, $1.50. Mrs. G. Brown, 
York, Pa 1.T. 


Oa aN tan tll eaclaaeal eaaalabiaaa 
ECZEM A PSORIASIS, CANCER, GOI- 
tre, tetter, old sores, catarrh, 

dandruff, sore eyes, rheumatism, nee stiff 
joints, piles; cured or no charge. Write “for par- 
ticulars and free samples. ‘Eczema Remedy Com- 
pany, Hot Springs, Ark. (12 t 5-18) 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 


Magazine featuring the hound. Sample free. 
Address Desk F, Hounds and Hutning, ee 
Til. 8-18-1.t.P-T.F.c 
ECZEMA, EAR CANKER, 
MANGE goitre, cured or no _ charge. 
Write for particulars describ- 
ing the trouble. Eczema Remedy Company, Hot 
Springs, Ark. (12 t 15-18) 
SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY FOR 
Dogs—A rn compound administered with 
food. Harmless. Results guaranteed. Prepaid, 8 
doses 50c; 18, $1; 50,( $2; 100, $8.50. Chemical 
Prfoducts Co., Bok 1523, Minneapolis, Minn. 
6.17-18 


MISCELLANEOUS CLASSIFIED 


WHITE ROCKS—GRAND QUALITY PEDI- 
greed pullets and cockerels. Big boned, with broad 
backs and long, deep bodies. Pure white and 
from trapnested egg-layers. Selected birds, $5 up. 
Satisfaction guranteed. Write for full descrip- 
tion today. T. P. Dougherty, Route F 102, Tyroe, 
Penn. I.T.K. 


WILD MALLARD DUCK EGGS, NO LIMIT 
$15.00 100, $2.00 12. English Caller eggs, $4.00 12. 
Birds, Mallards, $3.00 pair; English Callers, $6.00 
pair. Mail draft. E. Breman Co., ae Ill. 

3.T.6-18 


WILD MALLARD DUCKS—BRED TRUE TO 
type and color. Buy breeders now; $5.00 trio. R. 
E. Pendarvis, Montclare Station, Chicago. La. 


RABBITS FOR SALE 


NEW ZEALAND RED RABBITS—BRED EX- 
clusively. The most handsome of the rabbit family. 
They will lighten the burden of your table. Stamp 
for illustrated circular. Horace McLean, Route 2, 
Canon City, Colo. LT. 


REAL ESTATE 
CATSKILL, VILLAGE PROPERTIES, % 
acre, 5 room bunglow, garage. fruit, $1,450; 1 
acre, 8 rooms, cottage, good soil, $850; 2 acres, 4 
room cottage, fruit, Wood, $600. Terms. C. 
Weissel, Leads, N. Y. at 


“LAKE SHORE PROPERTIES OF ALL SIZES 
and locations, anything from a 100 foot lot to a 
section containing 2 miles of shore line, on Minne- 
sota’s fine lakes, on and near the Great Jefferson 
Highway and other good auto roads. Drop me a 
card for descriptions. Prices, $20 per acre and up. 

. M. Totten, Randall, Morrison County, Minn. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—A SUBURBAN RESIDENCE IN 
exchange for cold water apartment house in 
Brooklyn. Corner property affording an income 

ying investment. Address D. H. Eisner, 7 East 
37th St., New York City. “rt. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


350 ACRES MARYLAND, 2% MILES WATER 
frontage, 4 miles from steamboat wharf, 2% miles 
from macadam road. Frame and stone dwelling; 
9 rooms, stable, barn, sheds. 2 wells water, 30 acres 
woodland, 600 fruit trees. R. F. D. Fishing, game, 
oysters. Land adapted to grain, hay and v 
tables. $14,000. Terms. Russell Realty 
Dept. K. R., Baltimore, Md. J. Waters Russell 
Realty Co. 2.T-5.18 


11 ACRES, BEAUTIFUL LAKE SEORE, 
plenty fish, Becker county, Minnesota, America’s 
playground. Ideal for hunting lodge or summer 
resort; only $150. Get our lists of bargains in this 
great Hunter and Fisherman‘s paradise. Farmer 
& Denison Realty (Co., 530 Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 1.T.K. 


FOR SALE—HUNTING AND FISHING RE- 
sorts, 80 acres, overlooking Illinois River. Ten 
acres lake, eighteen acres cultivated, $3,200.00. 80 
acres on bank of Mississippi River, $2,000.00. No 
improvements; both tracts in Pike County, Illinois. 
Good terms. J. Hess, Pittsfield, Illinois. 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTHLY; SEVEN 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; 
; $100.00. Hunting, fishing, trapping. 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 8t4-18 


540 ACRES, HUBBARD COUNTY, MINNE.- 
sota. Several small lakes. Splendid fishing and 
hunting. Good land. 8% miles to Akeley P. O. 
$10.00 per acre, Cash. Clear Title. J. A. Hunter, 
202 Andrus Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 8t-4-18-c 


TAXIDERMY 


MOUNTED GAME FOR SALE, DUCKS, GEESE, 
Pheasants, Hawks, Owls, Partridges, Squirrels, 
Game Heads, etc. Send for list. . J. Hofmann, 
1818 Bleecker St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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vestigation, “it’s a portage of a quarter 
mile and the boat would be cut to pieces. 
A sand hill crane came out on the shore 
and dared me to go a step further. You'd 
have trouble getting through there if you 
had a hydroplane. And muck—muck 
everywhere!” 

It was the first day of March when they 
realized the true seriousness of the situa- 
tion. It was a condition that had come 
out without their quite appreciating its 
horror. Every hour of sun had seemed to 
dry up the water-ways. It was as if some 
giant hand had reached down with a sponge 
and sopped up the navigable sloughs. 

All packed and ready for the fight back 
to the property, it did not require over an 
hour for Mr. King to see the enormity of 
the job ahead. The water was low every- 
where. There were more hammocks. 
Rocky ledges invited disaster to the skiff, 
in portages. In desperation, he tried, time 
and time again to run upon a solution. The 
hammocks were exasperating. A burning 
sun beat. down upon them, and headaches 
were the rule rather than the exception. 

So, upon returning to the Hammock of 
the Coastal ridge, Mr. King called his boys 
to his side, and, with maps and pencils and 
pad, they held a _ serious consultation. 
Would it be better to try and get out 
through Lossman’s River, to the other 
Coast? Would the drouth make absolutely 
impossible a round-about route back to the 
property? It was dry and rocky for miles. 

There was a real problem to face. And 
supplies were running low—especially the 
water. 

(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 


A DOWN EAST GUIDE 
AT THE DOG SHOW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 232) 


the stage a beautiful gold frame set 

up against a red velvet curtain. [I like 
to look at pictures so I went up and as 
I stood in front of the frame the curtain 
was hiked up behind it and a little insig- 
nificant looking white woolly pup was 
shoved into the space behind the frame. 
He stared at me through the glass and I 
stared back at him. Then another pup was 
shoved in beside him. Just then I looked 
up and saw one of those dog-women with 
a Red Cross badge and box bearing down 
on me with a determined look on her face. 
I’ve done, my bit and bought my button, 
but there’s some women it don’t protect 
you from a mite so I didn’t wait to see 
what happened in the frame. I got out of 
the incubator room and down the stairs 
into the hall and there was that old bum 
that had got in on my lost ticket having 
some kind of a run-in with the gate man. 
Just as I went through they chucked him 
out heels over head and the man hollered 
after me, “Here’s your friend.” I picked 
him up just to be decent, and say, Bill, 
I was half the night getting rid of that 
old bum. 

Wish you could have been with me, old 
man, for it was some show and my only 
regret is that I couldn’t bring that Mexican 
hairless back to the Lake with me. I 
guess he’d go fine on a troll when the 
Spring fishing begins. 

Yours aff., 


J UST as I was about to get out I saw on 


Pete. 
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HOME TREATMENT FOR AILING DOGS 


By MEDICUS 


HE majority of the owners and lov- 
ers of dogs live in districts where it is 
very difficult to obtain the services of 

a veterinarian; in some cases, it is im- 
possible, and a sick pet is allowed to suffer 
and die for lack of knowledge of how to 
help it. There is no reason why a dog 
lover should not be well informed about 
the symptoms and treatment of ordinary 
canine ailments. A knowledge of the care 
and treatment of sick dogs is quickly 
gained and easy to put in practice. 

Choking is a very frequent occurrence 
with dogs, as usually they are voracious 
feeders, careless of consequences, and the 
fact that they use their mouths much as 
wc do our hands in grasping and convey- 
ing various objects makes them particu- 
larly liable to swallow foreign substances, 
that may become lodged in the gullet. The 
commonest objects on which dogs choke 
are bones that they have been feeding upon. 
If the bone lodges in the back of the throat 
it may set up such a violent coughing and 
retching as to asphyxiate the subject. The 
back of the throat, however, is not the 
usual lodging place, for as a rule the bone 
or other object passes that point, where 
the gullet is comparatively large, and lodges 
over the heart, where it is smialler. Locat- 
ing at this point causes the greatest dis- 
tress. The dog keeps gulping as if trying 
to swallow, and from time to time is seized 
with a period of retching. In a day or 
two the extreme distress passes, and the 
patient drinks water and milk or other 
liquids freely and can also swallow raw 
eggs, but if solid food is taken, directly 
it reaches the obstruction it lodges. 

Young dogs and those which are playful 
sometimes swallow needles and. pins. 
These usually become imbedded in the back 
of the tongue, and can be removed from 
that position, but sometimes they reach the 
gullet and pass through into the tissues, 
forming an abscess, their usual location 
being just behind the angle of the jaw. 
Removing needles and pins from the back 
of the tongue is done most easily with a 
pair of forceps, although it sometimes can 
be done with the finger. The principal 
thing is to be careful not to break the ob- 
ject. The symptoms in these cases are 
usually very severe, so that prompt action 
is necessary. 

In those cases where a bone has passed 
far down the gullet and lodged over the 
heart it is sometimes sufficient to feed the 
dog a few pieces of meat, which will force 
the obstruction on. If this is not success- 
ful a probang must be used to force the ob- 
struction down into the stomach, but this 
should be attempted only by a skillful vet- 
erinarian or a physician, as it may be neces- 
sary to use considerable force, and there is 
danger of rupturing the gullet, which is 
fatal. If the obstruction cannot be re- 
moved by the probang, then the only thing 
remaining is to feed the patient on liquid 
food until such time as the sharp joints of 
the bone become dissolved and rounded off, 
so that it will be easily pushed along. 

There are a number of common diseases 
of dogs which will yield to comparatively 
simple remedies if taken in time, but if 
neglected frequently run into very danger- 


ous disorders. The importance, then, of 
recognizing and treating them promptly is 
obvious. One is ephemeral fever, a simple 
fever so-called because it is supposed to 
last only one day, whereas it frequently 
runs for four or five. The first symptom 
observed will be a loss of appetite; food 
will be refused or eaten only sparingly, and 
the general appearance will be dull and out 
of sorts. The eyes may be clear and the 
nose cool, but a close observer will notice 
that the skin under the thighs and on the 
‘top of the head is warmer than usual, and 
find it faster than normal and the fever 
thermometer will reveal two or three de- 
grees of temperature. The treatment in 
these cases is as follows: Give a rhubarb 
pill of from one to five grains, the latter 
amount the dose for a St. Bernard, the 
former for a toy. Follow in the morning 
with a dose of castor oil and olive oil in 
equal parts, the dose being from one tea- 
spoonful to one- ounce. Give from ten 
grains to one dram of Flowers of Sulphur 
every night for ten days. . 

Imperfect action of the bowels is the 
cause of much ill health. Regular exercise 
in connection with a selected diet is the 
most reliable cure. Raw liver is a good 
aperient, so is cornmeal cake, graham bread 
or boiled oatmeal; also vegetables, especi- 
ally onions and greens. To open the bow- 
els there is nothing better than syrup of 
buckthorn, combined with sweet oil, in 
equal parts. The dose is from a half tea- 
spoonful to a tablespoonful.: To unload 
the bowels there is nothing better than 
calcined magnesia. The dose is from ten 
grains to a teaspoonful. In some cases, 
when the lower bowel is torpid and will not 
expel its contents which may be poison- 
ing the system, it is necessary to resort to 
injections. Soapsuds and water are the 
established mixture, but a small quantity of 
glycerine, from:a teaspoonful to a table- 
spoonful according to the size of the pa- 
tient, is easier to handle and will answer 
the purpose better. Sweet oil acts well, but 
has to be used in larger quantities. 

Headache is generally overlooked in the 
treatment of dogs. They suffer with it, 
however, oftener than is expected. The 
top of the head is unusually warm; in- 
jected eyes, dullness and uneasiness are the 
common symptoms. The treatment is to 
bathe the top of the head with cold water 
for fifteen to twenty minutes. In the morn- 
ing, before feeding, give a dose of. cal- 
cined magnesia and follow this with from 
fifteen grains to a teaspoonful of the Flow- 
ers of Sulphur every night for ten days. 
Reduce’ the diet and increase the amount of 
exercise. 

Dogs are particularly subject to skin af- 
fections and most of them will yield to a 
lotion composed: of paraffin one part, two 
parts of cotton seed oil and sufficient pow- 
dered sulphur to form a cream. 

For sprains or bruises there is nothing 
better than tincture of arnica one-half 
ounce, brandy one ounce, in a tumblerful 
of water; it is very soothing. 

For sore eyes very good results follow 
the use of cold tea infusion, a saturated 
solution of boracic acid or two grains of 
powdered alum in one ounce of water. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


DENTS CONDITION PILLS 
: eS * ° 
pa? i your dog is sick, 


all run-down, thin and unthrifty, if his 
coat is harsh and staring, his eyes mat- 
terated, bowels disturbed, urine high 
colored and frequently passed—if you 
feel badly every time you look at him 
—eating grass won't help him. 


DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
will. They are a time-tried formula, 
that will pretty nearly make a dead 
dog eat. As a tonic for dogs that are 
all out of sorts and those that are 
recovering from distemper or are 
affectéd with mange, eczema, or some 
debilitating disease, there is nothing 
to equal them. PRICE, PER BOX, 
50 CENTS. 


If your dog is sick and you do not 
know how to treat him, write to us 
and you will be given an expert’s 
Opinion without charge. Pedigree 
blanks are free for postage—4 cents a 
dozen. Dent’s Doggy. Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two- 
cent stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 
a practical treatise on the treatment, 
care and training of dogs, 160 pages 
fully illustrated, will be mailed for 10 
cents. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y.;; TORONTO, CAN. 


Pointers 


and 


Setters 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
MIDDLEBORO, MASS 


Telephone, 29-M 


Vickery Kennels 


BARRINGTON, ILL. 


The Vickery Kennels are 
the largest breeders and ex- 
hibitors of terriers in the 
world. Their dogs have won 
prizes and ribbons, not only 
at every prominent American 
show, but at the English 
shows. Grown dogs for sale 
—prices on application. 


PUPPIES FROM $25.00 UP 


(orang Airedale | 


Terriers 


The 20th Century 
All-Round Dog 


Choice Stock for Sale 
Six Famous Qorangs at Stud | 
Oorang Kennels 


Dept. H. La Rue, Ohio E 
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FOR CONVENIENCE SAKE 


you sometimes order a small package of biscuits 
or food for your dog—when at a show or on a 
journey for instance—but do you always insist 
upon having “SPRATT’S”? The mere fact that 
you are only buying a small quantity is no rea- 
son why you should content yourself with biscuits 
of inferior quality, as you can always obtain 


SPRATT’S 
DOG CAKES 


AND 


PUPPY BISCUITS 


Write for samples of our various Dog Foods and send 
2c. stamp for “‘Dog Culture” which contains valuable 
information on general management, feeding, etc. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK, N. J. San Francisco St. Louis 
Cleveland Montreal 


Factory also in London, England 


Is This Worth 
The Price?: 


Our field dog control will stop your dog 
breaking shot or wing, teaches him what 
whoa means; fast dogs can be worked in 
close, youngsters field broken in a week; 
sent postpaid with full training lessons for 
$2. Our booklet, “Making a Meat Dog,” 
free on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


THE BEST IN POINTERS 
New Preston, Conn. 
~, ant by the great Pionters Fishel’s 

Pi yy ham. Comanche Frank out of the 

best —" living. a dogs and brood 

bitches. Write m want a shooting dog. 

List free. U, R. F ot “Box 128, Hope, Indiana. BOOK ON 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels ROG Eanes 


OF BERRY, KENTUCKY Mailed free to any ‘address by 
offer ae pene - eg, Fox ane the Author 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opos- 
sum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
and Lion Hounds also Airedale Terriers. All 118 West 31st Street, New York 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge 
the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 


funded. 60-page, highly illustrated, interesting 
and. instructive catalogue for 10c. in stamps or 66 Pp E R fe I A N Ss’ 99 
coin. 5 rare coe 3 
$$ ___________ | Overbrook Kitten Exchange 


F Where all colors Roteeed 

: : Stock can be purchased. Noth- 

Trained Rabbit Hounds, Fox- ing handled but a 

specimens, in very condi- 

hounds, Coon, Opossum, Skunk, tee eee 

Squirrel Dogs, Setters, Pointers, Pet Dogs housetrained and boarded. 
iu. ome care. 

and Farm Dogs. Ferrets, toc. nie ek nection idee. Gea: 

Silver and White. Tel. Greeley 


BROWN’S KENNELS, YORK, PA. 2821, 
SUSANNA S. BELL 


253 West 34th St., opp. Penn. Station, New York City 
WANTED—Pointers and setters to From | Patterns and BUILD YOUR cTEET BOAT 


train; game plenty. For sale trained | printed instructions. OWN 
Save 3-8 cost. Work + 


setters, also some good rabbit hounds. K 
Dogs sent on trial. Dogs boarded. nished. miso os 
Stamp for reply. O. K. Kennels, | “S8.4 tor catalogue and pri 


Marydel, Md. F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., Gil Perry St., 


ISTEMPER is a disease dreaded by 
dog owners. Two extreme positions 
have been taken in regard to this dis- 

ease—the one that there is some specific 
or means to cut it short, the other that 
all remedies, or at least all medication, is 
utterly useless. 

It is true that distemper cannot be 
aborted, but it is equally true that the pa- 
tient may be put under conditions that 
favor his avoiding the rocks and quick- 
sands and reaching a harbor of safety. 

The sooner the notion that there is any 
specific for distemper known at present 
is abandoned, the better. The treatment 
of this disease may be resolved into finding 
an environment most favorable to healthy 
life generally, and the avoidance of com- 
plications; in other words, providing as 
good hygienic surroundings as_ possible 
with suitable food, and meeting special con- 
ditions as they arise. 

All who have written intelligently on dis- 
temper are agreed on certain points, such 
as that there is no specific for the dis- 
ease; that careful nursing and feeding are 
of the highest importance; that strong pur- 
gatives should be avoided; and that exer- 
cise is injurious. - 

The dog should, of course, be isolated 
from all companions, if possible in a sep- 
arate building; he should be rendered com- 
fortable and especially guarded against 
cold. In many cases a blanket or chest- 
jacket will be useful, perhaps always in 
winter. This is of vital importance, as all 
sorts of chills are apt to aggravate symp- 
toms and set up complications. 

As there is a pronounced tendency to 
wasting, nothing can be of greater import- © 
ance than that every means shall be em- © 
ployed to feed to maintain the strength. 
Good feeding is half the battle, certainly 
in this disease. There cannot be any bet- 
ter advice than to feed much as in the 
case of a human being with a very capri- 
cious appetite. 

At the outset, if there is a troublesome 
some cough and tendency to reaching, an 
emetic of fifteen to twenty grains of sul- | 
phate of zinc with a teaspoonful of wine 
of ipecac, for an ordinary-sized puppy of | 
six months or over, will do good. The 
bowels had better be unloaded, and sulphur 
is about the best remedy, or sulphur and 
cream of tartar; castor oil and syrup of 
buckthorn will do, but no strong medicine 
should be given to open the bowels. After 
the hygienic surroundings are attended to, 
one of the most reliable medicines is. Dent’s 
Distemperine; it is easily administered and 
has a decided tonic effect upon the sys- | 
tem and comes nearer’ being a specific for 
this disease than any other remedy. 

Medicine should be given regularly and 
at stated times. If you omit one dose do 
not give a double dose next time. Treat 
the dog kindly and with tact, as you would 
a child and you will have little difficulty. 

As the fever may be decided for a few 
days (103° to 106° Fahrenheit) the import- 
ance of plenty of fresh air and a nutritious 
but unstimulating diet can be appreciated. 

However, if a dog will not take milk, 
milk and eggs, rice and milk, rice pudding, 
bread and milk, or such like, he may have’ 
a little beef or mutton, cut fine or grated. 
This may act as a tonic to his disordered | 
digestive system; but the first stage is not 
the time for feeding on meat largely. 

(10 BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH.) 








